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Fo k. FERXES. having aſce ended th throne, 0 empls) 15 1 
RE «© . firſt. year "of 1 Teign, in MPS on 2 gh 5 
tions, 


| gun 'by his father, jerk the red icon of Egypt, 
alſo confirmed to the Jews at Jeruſalem all the privileges'granted 
them by his father, and particularly that which; HE then 
the tribute of Samaria, for the PEO hog 55 victims . 
the 71 of God. 8 
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25 the yoke of their f ibjection more 121 515 Sins 
government of that province to his brother A e | 
furned about. the latter end of the year, to 4 . TE | 
(+) Herodotus, the famous biftorian, Was born hs 6 me » 
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©bl cation en 


5 wa which would be attended with the erke; of Europe, apf 
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und he mednt only to follbw: and execute his intentions; h 
concluded, with promiſin ample rewards to thoſe wha ſhq; 
diſtinggiſh themſelves by their valour in the expedition.” 


| 55 4 Him. He en e to ſhew the indiſpenſable neceſſity 


| Wat 'not any © Prhe' Grecian nations would venture to come but 
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chem till he was maſter of the country.) But before ke en- 
in an enterprize of that importance, he thought broper 

to aſſemble his council, and take the advice of all the greateſt 
and moſt illuſtrious pions of has court. He laid before them 
the delign he had of making wat againſt e and -acquaint- 


the exam le of his predeceſſors, * Very all of them di 

r names and reigns ble en 8 
eh rt6 ng, the i info aa et Bu 
nians, who h wo ge to fall upon Sardis, and reduce it to 
aſhes ;. the nece he was-under, to avenge the diſgrace his 


country had . at the battle of Marathon; TT the are 


Frear advantages that might be reaped-from-thrs fu { 


rich and fertile country 0 the univerſe. He added 
guter u di: w tad born reteived on by Th abies Delf, 


+ Mardonius, the ſame perſon chat had been ſo unſucceſsſal i in 
Darius's reign, grown neither wiſer, nor leſs ambitious by his 
ill ſucceſs, and; extremely affecting the command of the army's 

s the . firſt Who gave his opinion. He began by extolling 
Verte; above all the kings that had gone before r ſhould ſuc- 


avenging the diſnonour done to the Perſian name: he diſ- 
paraged, the 'Grecians, and repreſented them as 4 C00 dy, 
timoro us people, without courage, without forces S 
ende W war. Fol a a p pe of 15 80 » faid, Hem 'men jone 1 . 
vn conqueſt of Ma 29 5 ch he exaggerated in à very 
din and SRentatiou 5 5 "manner, as if that 2 ſubmitted 
kim "vickour refitatice. He preſumed eben to atm, 


againſt fag Who would march with all the forces of Afia ; 
and if they had the temi erity ' to preſent” themſelves before him; 


mof warlike re 
The reſt. of che hart rcelving that att is Maticting aifcourl 
xtremely bfedſed” the Eing, were 51 £0 Contratlikt it, and 
br kept ftlence. This Wa Almoſt an undrolsble 1 uence 


erxes's manner of e Sg: prince, willen he i 2 
prapoſes an affair in coungil, and really de res that every one ſtil 
Nou £ rn true ſentiments, i 1s: N careful to r ti po 
48 1. 88 * * [An a LISSS . 4% 12 - of $-, een 


— 


een 


EER den cans: AND; one FANS. 


ir 
> 15 8 ane — 


re reſtrain 


che- W have ſufficient courage to venture to, diſpleaſe him, f | 

it to puting what they know to be his taſte or 4. eva th 

3 The 5 r by 2 ba RNA 
the Ware the uſy nage o ee ought to have rende 

this ſuſpicious. to th "Ne Ling an made him apprehend, that underan 
pe; appearaneę of zeal for his) ar that. 


mand the army, But theſe ſweet: words, Which 
glide 1 7 A e under flowers, are 10 far 7 e er 
rinces,. chat they captivate and charm them. They do not 
conſider, chat men atter and praiſe them, becauſe they believe 
them weak and yain enough to ſuffer themſelves to be deceived 
Þy cotumendations, that bear, no PYRO: to their merits and 
"This di avon cr the king ts th whole conneit. mute. 
In this general f ence, e the 7 . a prince 
ery venerable for his age and pruden the following 
peech. rmit. me, great prince, 7 70 lag della him- 
elf to le 6“ to dell iver my ſentiments to. you on this o- 
* caſion with a liberty fuitable to my age and to your intereſt. 
6 nab Darius, 7 5 father and my mf NO, firſt thoug br 2 
© making war thians, nie endea 
© tor Riess him; y wap ir. 1 need not Le you RIS, 7 
5 colt, or he was the ſucceſs « of it. The pec os 
are going to attack are infinitely more formidable ande 
F; 9 The Grecians are eſteemed the very beſt 
cin che world, either by land or ſea, If the eee alone 
could defeat the numerous army commanded by Datis and 
* Artaphernes, what ought we to expect from all the ſtates of 
Greece united; together? You deſign to paſs from Aſia into 


raveſt 


i "> 


ourſs 
ty and 
ence 
en he 
ry one 
onceal 


come of us, if the Athenians, proving victorious, ſhould ad- 
vance to this bridge with their fleet, and break it down ? I 
till tremble when I confider, that in the Scythian expedi- 


is 
= 


5 2 0 | 66 ki 


* L ; 
* W $ 


4 
3 
* 
2 
8 


+ the being very; courtiers who love t 1 85 ace ae enoug % N and 5 


n eman endeavoured ta 
cloak his own. 2 and the viplent = ee ö 


at that A e . 


Europe, by RE A bridge « over the ſea. * what will be- 


dion, the life of the . your — _ 27 ſafety of all 


9 


* 


1 b E ber | en Ke 
was ks were” rediiced to'depeh: ality'of one 
4% fngle man; and that if Hyſtzus the 25 ad;* in com- 
e wick the ſtrong inflances' made to him, conſentedl to 
'down' the bridge, which had been laid over the Da- 
«« nube, the Perſiam empire had been — 874 5 ruined: " 'Do 
1 not expoſe" ourlelf, Sir, to the like danger, eſpexially 
L & you ate nat obliged to 13 i Take tif wp 
be upon it. When wie have maturely deb 
8 fair, whatever Happens to be the 
« thing to impute to ourſelves.” reiße en; — its W. 
1 6 mprudent, is almöſt always unförtunate, and attended 
„ with fatal conſequences. Above all, do not ſuffer yourſelf, 
4 great rn to be 2 with the vain ſplendor Le ima- 
go nary ory, or wit the ompous appearance 
WG troops The higheſt a We h lofty trees re ebe rib 
2 on to dread" fe thunder. As God: alone is” oy 2 
be i an enemy to: 1 Fe u th mbling 
«© every thing - that'exaltethFitfelf: And very e de ek 
% merous armies Hy. before an Handful of men, becauſe he in- 
4 ſpires theſe with OT. and ſcatters terror” wh the 


«© others.” | 

Artabanes, after! 1 ke t thus/to the hg: "Yo 4 n- 
| Pr ples Mardonius, _—_ ed him a wa of 
* fincerity.. or judgment, in givin the king a notion of the Gre. 
Clans ſo 50 ms contrary to th; ad mene how Extremely 
be was to bene Th king -rathly engage che nation ina 
war, Which nothing bat His Fa 12 of intereſt and Ambition 
could tempt him to adviſe.” . If 4 War be reſolved upon,“ 
added he, *© let the king, whole life is dear to us all, remain 
in Perſia; and dy yon, ſince you {ardently deſire it, march 
« at the head of che moſt numerdus army that can be aſſembled. 
e Ia ie mean time; let your children and mine be giver up 
| 4 as pledge, to anbver” for the fucceſs:of the war, If the 
5 iſſue of it be favourable, 1 conſent thar mine be put to 
er dekth r: bot if it proves otherwiſe, as T Well foreſee it will, 
men 1 defire that your children, and you. 1 5 your 
return, may be treated in ſuch a manner as vou geſe erye, for 

161 the raſh. counſel you "have gi ur maſter.” Hass 
Ferxes. 10 Was 25 acc ah to o haße his ſentiments 2 

tradicted in this manner, Len ite a rage: „Thank de gods, 

f E he to Artabanes, „that you ate my tather's brother 3 

4 it not for that, you ould this moment fufftr the arc 
. of er audacigus behaviour. Bat 5 will FOE Von for. it 


IS 4 « in 


4 Wy, ö ez Te i. Fa bi od Kg 1% 7 Ia; 225 7 g 
1 ba v been n vb dees, f bb jet their Arber! Lai * 5 


c ff ps { i 2 
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| nne. 5 
in another manner, by, leaving you here among the women, 
om. you too much reſemble in your co ce and 


2 . me. 


x reſſed : his. Gntiment. . in very. reſpi 
offenfive, cla 27 3 


ves nevertheleſs, was extremely. ended. 


ns is the. * misfortune. of. princes, ſpoiled by flattery, to look 


and auſtere, that is ſincere and ingenu-+ 


thi 
=P counſel, delivered with. a generous and 


upon * 
An 7 to regard al 
tereſted freedom, 
never dares to tell ns all he 


* hat even a man 
= Fa diſcover + ok truth; eſpecially in things that 


40 reable to their humour : and that what they ſtand 
mol? in need of, is a ſincere and faithful friend, that will con- 
deal nothing from them. A prince ought to, think himſelf ver 
happy, if in his whole reign he finds, but one man born wi 
that degree of 
_ the moſt v 

reſſion ma 
5 time 


moſt rare inſtrument t of government. 

Xerxes. If acknowledged this u 

—— — 17a eee ee 

me to n his pillow upon rent coun- 

cls, e fled. he had been to blame to 
give. hu apple he 1 hag language, and mas not aſhamed to 


confeſ in open council, ingenuouſiy own 
4 THE that the 3 youth, and his want of experience, 
r paying N due to a prince 
2 of rp as. Artabanes, both for his age and wiſ- 
dom: g at che ſame time, that he was come over, 
to, his .c —.— notwithſtanding a dream be had had in the 


night, wherein a vifion had appeared to him, and warmly ex- 


honed him to,undertake-that war. All the lords who compoſed... 
council, 2 N to hear che king ſpeak in this man- 
ner; and ta teſtify they fell ꝓroſtrate before him, 


nor e ſuſpected. 


uch an occalion be at 


Pr 
For i ic no 4 yew 8 7 the 2 given ny : 


2 a7 00 . 75 * 259 2 5 Ts, 3:36 an ej bs | er 
4 41. Put principtum auribus, 1 quam bonus amicus, 27. 


ut aſpera que utilia, nec quieg eit. E. I iv. e. 7. 
1 &. . 2 
Hill. I. iii. c. 86. i ed 
Nullum err er ren vox veg on eee "GE: 


N AY» c. 31. 


a3 a {editions preſumption. They do not 


neroſity, Who certainly ought to be conſidered = 
able-rreaſure.of the ſtate; as he 3 is, if the ex- 
be admitted, both the moſt neceſſary, and - at the 


riving who ſhould mo ol ena ir ot. Tauch 6 roceeding; 
8 1 & glory, 4 8 


fear, 8 


cc, ww march at the head of my: at * wy ene 


the occaſion we are. | 
r were Over, and 


|. Nee: occultum et quando ex ; 
| ritate; quando adumbrata lætitia fafta 


i H ag A M ba gr - 18 
er whic drop From che lips only; às an effect 6f 1 
1 A W That dn and home? declaration 
the king's, far from appenring 4 a weakneſs in him, was 6k. « 
ed upon by them as the effort 1 7 595 ſoul, which riſes above 40 
its faults, in bravely con feffin way! of tepara paration and 4 
ed They admired t ng. hob this procedure "the «i 
more, às they knew. that pringes educated like Nerxkes, in a «« 
vain haughtiefs and falſe glory, are nevi dilpoſed to own BW <« 
themſelves in che wrong, aud generally rake uſe of their au- 
 thority to Juſtify, With pride and obftinacy, whatever faults 4 
they have committed through ignorance or imprudence. We t 
Kd venture, I think, to fay;"that it js more ine... Cera to rife in ki 
manner, than it would be never to Rave fallen. Certain tk 
ug greater, and at the fame" time more 1 


g | r 
n, Gs ſes. 1 mighty and (powerful f : 
0 Bi aceſt F n aft 

eqpir Anz Without.” lie 

'pay homage an 

emns him; an ende uber ci 


We FI 4 WF & ns concerning their's randevr, = 
the ſhanie/of always bounding with! efrors* ah aces; wer of de 


never owning'that they er 250 = 288 2H 14. ,30 5 12 of 
The night followings! the antor an 
Hessler, ap pelo bhi nike Tigre - 
ſollicitations with new menaces And thfeat Jigs, +2 ve 
munitcated what palſed do his uncle and in di let 
whether this yiſion was divine ör hot,” entfeated Th earneſtly fla 
10 put on the toyal robes; to Toy . throne," ant after- Bi ©; 
wards to take his place in His bed for the night 28 t * 
upon diſeourſed ver \Tenffbly” and "Autionally** 5th the ki wi 
upon the vanity 6 of dreams ; and then coming t v fate by 
ſonally regarded him: e jo upon 1, ſays he almoſt * 
A equalhy commendable to think w. obe; f. or to Heatken ob 
e docility to che good counſels of others. Won hae Both ha 
«6 theſe qualities, great prince; and if yon followed che na- va 
«+ tural bent of -your'own' end lead yon entirely an 
i 0 ſentiments of wiſdom an Aae en, Von never take Ml yo 
violent meaſures or reſblutions, but when the arts of the 
me os Jy e, 50 From thewd, bt the poifon 6Eiftattery: WF 
miſlead you; in the fame manner as. the . which of A 
ll e e hae # asu rule 11 $ iat auth 1 7 einig! N 0. 

* This thas bt is it Hefpods 5 of wel itz ſecundum eum; q vi bend mo- 1 

& dies, v. 2 27. Cie. pro Cluent. n. nenti obediat: qui bd ipſe con- um 
. & Tit. live J. ll. . 19. Sepe ſulere, nec altori- ' parere - ſelat) eum ver 


e e unk 1 14 eſſe | extremi * 12265 An Ae 5 þ 


« 4I:het 


MI 1200 e t e 2 14. 4 4) E n 
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is calm And ſerene, ind never diſturbed Gag by'the'th- | 
e traneous impulſe of other bodies. What ai Qed: me in ne 
«*anſwer you made me the other day, when T delivered ., 
«« ſentiments freely in council,” was net the perſonal affront” to? | 
„ 16, but the injury you did yourſelf, by making ſo wiong d 
«choice desen the different counſels that were offese@; fe. 
«« jeamg: "that Which led you to ſentiments of nidderation und 
« equity; ;* and Embracing the other, "which, on che con- 
« 'trary, "tended ny to poet rut and” 40 enflame! 
n Ts 2871 ratte! 15 * 70 ins 
""Artabanes, through! complaiſance, p TR nightfw G 5 
king. s bed, and had the Tame Viſion which Kere beforer 
that-is; in his ſleep he ſaw a man, who made hint ſebere fe 
roaches, and threatened him with the greateſt mi isfortunes y If 
be continued to oppoſe the king's intentions. ns i mue 
affected him, Ret, he camè over to the king's feſt opmion 7” 
lieving that there was fomething divine in theft te ese, 
and the war againſt the Grecians was reſolved upon; =: Phele 
circumſtances relate, as I find them in Herodotus. 
Nerdes in the fe iel did but II ſt ſupport ehe ebittrabb 7 
deration. We ſhall And that he had But very Motvint als 
3 m and Nad which Thone GN ene 


ich gate Way! w Ane mog Ger ciurag ie. 
We may judge however eve ae Reha 
14 — dweegse , dub rl tec 
N on ſpoiled aide = bau 
of ab nge and bool — je 
2141 * 87 * 1802 # 


22 — thog e n 
It is à fine ſentiment in bat of eee affected 
witk an affront te himſelf, han -Witk the wrong | 
by Firs F him Evil and perticious cou 

rd6nius's counſel Was pernfeicus! becauſe, dg Artabanes- 
obiſers wy it bended only” to nduriſti and hiereale tha moo 
haughtineſs and violence in the prince, which'warBitr 
— in "him already, Lead and h in kuk it | 
and accuſtomed. his mind ſtill to carry his viewsand dees 5 
yond' his preſent fortune, ftill to be amingat ſordething fate. 
ther, ank to ſet no bounds 16/his dene EThib is che“ — | 


2 Tacit, ul 10. 4 EQS "Fi een Her eit ay * 


NA ain latictas focerit ? qu on Nm i 
e Eph any cb or ng Pot re {aliqua: ulterius proredendi —.— 
Nec hoe 4 lexandri N viti-finierit? Nec: id eſty ? Quie- 
um fuit, ye oe per iberi erculiſque quid eupiditati contigit, penitùs hau- 


veſtigia felix temeritas egit; ſed om- | ritur & conditur: nee intereſt guan- 


nium, quos fortuna irtitavit implendo tum eo, "quod Inexplebile- pn on- 
Totum regni W e n Sen ec. I. vii 9 0 


done his maſter” 7 


Ufer t 18% 5: Dogge gt 4 


NM + ME HO STOR Fo OH | 
nergrs, _ whom, according. 10 the Les ih of, N 12 


dipture, de might call, with great! r. 
140 66f | If you. conſi r 3 the v ah hole. 32 bak 


ge, Jays dne will vou find ang one of them — 

Bis ka: apt of his on . 3 That e ever ſa- 

| | 5 fog n conqueſts; gr. * 

wen pee or, . 8 death e . Nor 
0 Iph and a Rune SI 


author : for ambition is a gu „ Where- 


| 8very thing is loſt that is thrown. in, and where, though you 
e e heap province upon . and kingdom upon: 


| 3 1. ya 1 
; 5 an wa nexer be 3 en the mighty. 
Sr At. 105 tx; inen, e 71 We FC ory Frag (ol ioghgs + 
. e 
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. 5 ple of the 
ade an agreement, with them, 
Ahould attack Greece, the Carth 
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mn 
: po "in had. given orders. to have. a paſſage cut through | | 


mount. 


. 4 


Athos, This i 


1 Turk in Enrope 


— —.—.— 


THE PERSIANS- 4 


ND GRECIANS. og 
er apatite aha mein e 


is a mountain in Macedonia, now a pro- 
e, Which extends a 
rm of a peninſula. 

us of about half a league over. We 


7 reat way into 
t 


is joined to 


e when notice, that the Jea in this place was ven 
N wh and occaſipned.. wrecks. . - Xerxes - 
this. his pretext for the orders he gave f cutting through 


the mountain: but the true reaſon was the vanity of 4gnalizang | 


himſelf by an extraordinary enterprize, and 


by doing a thing 


that was extremely difficult; as: Tacitus ſays of Nero: 2 1 


— leſs trouble: a 


the iſthmus, as was t 


cauſed to be cut through 


1 cupitar. Accordin gly E | 
undertaking was more vain-glorious than, uſeful, fince — oY 

expence have had his. 
prgctice in thoſe days. The paſſage be 


mountain was broad enough 


I 


veſſels carried over 


8 8 


let t gallies, with -three banks of oars each paſs h — 
2: breaſt. Cr. This prince, who was extravagant enoug 

believe, chat all nature and the very elements were under bis. 
command, in con ſequence of that opinion, . writ a letter to 


mount A 


aſpiring. nm that lifteft up thy head unto the 


viſe thee mot 10- 
cannot cuty in the way of. "my: N 


"RY 9115 


681 ) War an FHF the time of Francia the Pit n 
Angular and emak- 


who wrote a book in 


able. _ 


. 


takes 


Latin concerning the 


be e audacious, as fe put rocks and faust, 
I tben gi veſt t 
down, 2 


thos in the following terms: Athos,, thaw proud and 


heavens, mane” 


he had ſeen in his travels, doubts the truth of this 
520 66 fed. near Athos, 
bene 2 N 

(2: KXerxes, — already mh 
Sardis, + Haying leſt — 12 
he came 10. Celene, a city of Phy 
of the Mzander. 2 Pythius, a J. 


city; and next to Nexxes Was the — opulent prince of tho 2 
times, He entertuined Xexxes a Leama Ben) with en - - 
eee af 4 e 3 a e ener 
0 Ibid. e. 217 t) Plut. de ir$ cohib. 
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ann of lande, bye. 
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* m = E HISTORY OUT 
apnificence;* and'made him un offer of all his wealth 
towards de raying the ex s of his expedition. Nernes, 
1 and charmed at ſo geferous an offer, had the curiofity 
de enquire 10 what ſum his riches amounted. - Pythius made 
anſwer; that having the deſign of offering them to his ſervice, 
the had taken an. er them and chat the fer he 
- had by him amo ned to c thouſatd * takents (Which make 


ie millions French money); and the ou to four millions of 


Daricks f, wanting vets Wunder ig 46 


ty, to forty 
millions of livres, wanting ſeventy thouſand; 


koning ten 


Uvyres French money to the Dariek) “! All this money he of- 


ſered him, telling him, that his revenues were ſufficient for the 
ſuppoft of his houſfiold. Nerxes made him very hearty ac- 
| Knowledgments, entered into a particular friendibipwith him, 
and; that he might not be. oütdone in gerierfity} infead of 
nocepting his offers, obliged him to act of — the 
even thouſand Daticks, Which Were Fer u hes 5 
een ſum of four millions. Nuss 
After ſuch a conduct as this, Who would 2 {Gal bat 
wy” Pythius's peculiar charater and particular virtue had been 'ge- 
neroſity, and à noble contempt of riches ? And yet he was ione 
of the moſt penurious prinee in the wotld 5 and who; beſides 
| His fordid avaice with regard w himſelf, Was extremely eruel 
And inhuman to his ſubjects, whom te kbps enden em. 
3 and fruitleſs labour; always digging in the gold 
And filver mines, which he had in his territories When he 
Was abſent from home, all his ſufbjects went with tears im their 


_ eyes to the princeſ his wife, laid their complaints before ber, 


And implored ber aſſiſtance. Commiſerating their condition, 
extraordinary method to work. upon her 
0 PING à clear ſenſe and a kihd of — — 9 

ke folly and injuſtice of his conduct. On 
4 erin dee ths andere an entertainment to- be-p 

for kim} very magnificent in appearance but what in — 
as i enteftuihment. Alb the* eourſes and ſerviess! were of 
Id and ſilver; and the prince, in the midſt of a theſe rich 
"Sos and Splendid rarities, 'could: not ſatisfy his hunger. He 
eafly-divitied the meat ing of 'this ænigma, and began to con- 
Mer) Mat che end f gold and wen was not 'mhevely*'c0- be 
| 46oked* pon,” bat to Be employed and made a e lind'thet 

_ 40ntgled; as he had doef the bufineſb ef ha 2 


358 


ing all his people! zu -difping® 
- Avortkintg of mines, was the way to 9 % 2 erw both 
f The 3h DAS vi (7 - grid #17 92 21: wich 2 * fo gel * «3 ig n 


„ . $,066 1 i 


, . 
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| that: means was in danger of periſhing with hunger. 


body to be cut in two, and one: part to be placed on the x 


A there, he was) deſirous. to e eee 
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THE: PERSIANS ANI :GRECIANS., 3 
pon: himſelf and his country. For che future  thexeforeithe © 
D fifth part of his people for 5 64 may 
mining. Plutarch has preſerved: this fact in à trratiſe, wherein 
he has collected a great many others to: prove the aAbititp ane 
induſtry of ladies. Werhave the ſame diiſpoſition uf mini dei 


figned in fabulous ſtory, in the example of 4 prints we 


reigned in this very country, for whom every. chang ht ue 


touched was immediately turned into gold, according the 
requeſt which he himſelf had 8 ee TO 
Fit p 


: (6) The ſame: prince, who. had made ſock obligingioferato: 
Nerxes, having deſired as a r-of; him ſome» time after — 
wards; that out of his five: ſons who ferved: in his. army h 
would be: pleaſed-to leave him the eldeſt, in c neee - 2 

port and comfort to him in his old age; the king was ſa en- 


Fixed 4. the propoſal, .rhioudh 8 ge neh e 


canſed the eldeſt ſon to be killed hefore the eyes of his 
g the latter to underſtandz that it was à favoup he:ſpa 
fi and the reſt of his children ; and then cauſing che, e ä 


and the other on the left, he: made the whole army pals; be 
tween them; as if he meant to purge and purify 6 FL FRY 
eriſice. What a monſter in nature is a prinee of this kind E 
How is t poſſible to have any dependence upon the friendſhig · 
of the great, or to xelꝝ upon their warmeſt, anon eng Nr 
teſtations of gratitude 11 ee ee eee 
(e From Phrygia Xerxes marched, 2 amel at Sund 
where he ſpent: the winter. From hence he ſent heralds ta all 
the; cities of Greete, except Athens and. Lacedæmon, to tt 
quire them to give him earth and water, Which, as have 
taken notice before, was the way of eracting and. acknow- 
wee e 1 {x (FA 016 #7 en Jagen nien 1 8 
n. as the ſpring of che year cam ons. hee leſt Sardis, 
irected his march towards the Halleſpent C2 Song 


his curioſity and diverſion. . To this end, . thrung W N | 
for him upon an eminence ; and. in thats fithation,.) art 725 
the ſea croded with his nes ante ee eee. abr Tn 
w00Þs, heatifirft felt a ſecret joy. di f hron 
in ſumiexing with; ius own eyes the e 
grasen gibimſelf as the meſt;bappyiof. en 
g. ſoon Afterwards, that of! ſo man thouſandssy-i 


6 
in an 


hundred, years time 1 would nog be dne living ſonk -a 
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- (6) Herod i e. 38. ey Sen does ee $0 r 5 
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ere en joy; as turned into grief, eee 
ing liat the uncertainty and inſtability» of | human 


| one He might have found another ſubject 27 reſlection, 


that fatal cen a aj e vp _ his: 1 
3 humanity, and led him into — — the mis 


1 e the pains and allay the bitterheſs of it. 
iche amt converſation Xerxes aſked his uncle if hell 


Bp times juſily anerited his tears and affliction, 
bad he turned his thoughts upon himſelf, and conſidered the 
acheshe deſerved; fur being the inſtrument of ſhortening 


ran —.— ta ſaexi ide a 222 


5 | all to the-young Frine, . o * 2 2 1 8 1 2 


ſexries withwhich the lives of moſt; men are attended, and which 
render them ſo pginfol and unhappys endenavouring at the 
Seren rounds bie cd of th — duty and obligation 
„Who, not being able to prolong 8 natural life of 

in JubjeQs) ought at leaſt to do all that lies in their power, 


pelfilled in bis firſt opinion, and if he would ſtill adviſe him 
not to make war againſt- Greece, ſuppoſing he had nat ſeen the 
Fiſion, which:occafioned him to change his ſentiments. Arta- 
danes owned, he ſtill had his fears; and chat he was very un- 


ll eaſy; concerning two things. What are thoſe tu/ o things, re- 


5 land, becauſe there is no cou¹ỹry that can ſeed and maintain 
i nau; to late 20.go back, he made anſwer, that in great under- 
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1 — Xerxes? The land and the ſea, ſays Artabanes: The 


ſo numerous an army ; the fea, becauſe chere are no ports ca- 
puable of receiving ſuch a multitude of veſtels. -. The king was 
very ſenſible of dhe ſtrength of this reaſoning ; but as it was 


takings men ought not ſo. narrowly to examins all che incon- 
venirnces that may attend them; that if they did, no — 
enterpriges would euer! be attempted; and that if his 


Perſian empire would never have — its — 


15 . 1. Bae e ee 15: 
l La e ieee eee 


5 3 more than he had done 
d 3 ee :advice was, not to emplo — * we 
his. ſervice; againſt the Grecians, from whom | 

ally deſcended; and on which account — luſpeR: theis | 
fidelity. Nettes; however, aſter theſe converfatidns. with 154 
uncle, treated him with great friendſhip, paid him the higheſt 
Th ere e 5 2 kin So CR 
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earth, -with) huge ri was faſtened to them; ta Which were tied 
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_--—  THE/PERSIANS"AND/GRECHANS. ” | 
the cate and adminiſtration of the empire upon him dering 
ee nee —— warn e e mi «oh 


1 ee „ [bad cauſed « bridge of boats 
0 be nen the — his forces 


tes the — 
formerly called the dont, — — 
the Dardanells, „ or f Hipoli, is ſeven ſtadia in breadth, 14 
which-is near an Engliſt«mile;” vielen ſtorm caſing ions - 
ſadden, ſoon after broke down the bridge. Nerres henrin 1 
this news on his arrival, ſell into a tranſport of paſſion:; | 
—_— to avenge” himſelf af ſo-eruel-an-affront, — A 
of chains to be thrown into the ſca, av if — 1 
— le. and confine it, and that his men; fduld it three - 
hundred ſtrokes of a whip, and to it in chis manner: 
T hou +rouble/ome i .element; thus does thy inaftet ub. 
His ibes for” affronted bim without reaſon." Hau that 
1 2 erer thy waters; in 2 
he extrav of this 


the undertakerd of 83 4 
not in the leaſt * 


all thy lullius and r 
did not ſtop herg; but 
anſwerable ſor events, hich. 


ſh of man, he ordered all the perſont tohave — 1 1 


firudke off, chat had bectycharged-with the direBtion, amd | 


ement of that unde {9 ONO IE ein 7 
L Kerxes commanded — bri . 
for the army to Palo over, tand the other tor the age : 


beaſts af burden. - He appointed workmen-- more able and en- 
pert than the former, who went About it in this man nete 
They placed three hundred and ſixty veſſels acroſs, ſome of 

them — three banks of oars, and —— a- pi 4 
with their ſides turned towards the Eurxine ſea; and onthe fide. 
that fuced the' Agean ſea they: put three hundred and/fourterne - 
They then caſt large anchors into the-watev on bath fig, im 


order to fix and ſecure all theſe veſſels a apainſt the violence of 


the winds, und the current®/ 3 On he eat 

fide they loſe dier paſſages or vacant ſpaces deten Alb veſſele, 

that there mi — room for ſmall ods to 20 2 come eaſily, 
2 to anch from the Eutin fea...” Ader this. 


wy: the land ere fides* they drove large piles ine the © | 


25 wait cables,” which went over ae e — | 


en it 37 : Bae 2 


Wor, Herod, I vu 2 . | wo Ibid. w_ 1 
, 5 '0cca 
5 . 2 Tee e 


a. current of 
Maotis and the Ns * 


e n 
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4 a ih 4 Hig HS 7 & RY 5 OFT 
of wich eables were made of hemp, and ſour of à ſurt of reeds; 
_ ralled gie v, which were made uſe of in thoſe times for the 
making of cordage. Thoſe that were made of hemp muſt have 
been of an extraordinary ſtrength and thickneſs, ſince every 
cabir of thoſe: cables weighed a talent.“ The cables laid over 
che whole extent of the veſſels lengthwiſe, reached from one 
ide to the other of the ſea. - When this part of the work was 3 
Aniſned quite ober the veſſels ilengthwiſep and: over the cables | 
we hape been ſpeaking of, they laid the trunks of trees, cut - 
.- *Purpoſelyfor-that:uſe;' and'flarboats' again over them, faſten+ 4 
ed and joined together, to ſerve as à kind of floor or ſolid bots 1 
tom z AH which they covered over with earth, and added rails 
or battlements: vn each ſide, that the horſes and cattle Eo 
not be frightened With ſeeing the ſea in their paſſage 
Wus the form of thoſe famous bridges built by 1 beatz 
Whenthe whole work was compleated, a day was appointed 
for thein paſſing over, And as ſoon as the firſt rays. of the 
fan: began to appear, ſweet odours:of: all kinds were abundant - 
ly ſpread over tlie bridges, and the way was ſtrewed with. 
myrtle. At the ſame time Nertes. out libations into 
the ſea, and turning his face toware che ſun, the principal | 
objekt of che Perſian worſhip, be implored the aſſiſtance of 
chat god in the enterprize he had undertaken, ànd deſired the 
cCeontinuance of his protection till he had made che entire con- 
neſt of Europe, and Had brought it into ſubjection to his 
1 er: This: done, het threw the veſſel, which he uſed in 
| Suk ling his libations; together with a golden cup, and a Per- 
ftan ſeymitar, 5 1 army b ſeven days and 
ſeven nights in over ſtreights; thoſe who were ap- 
| —.—.— conduit uEt the march, laſting the poor: ſoldiers all the | 
while with r order! to guicken their ſpeed, e 
to the cuſtom of that nation, Whieh p NN . 7 
; An huge aſſembly of: ſlave s. l n 5 15 ren 
"M9 lee of ng eser od) He stel lit hr (2 del, | 
0 5. II. The numben of Mixer: forees. i Demeratus n e . 
8 ſentiments. free A thati Prince! renter prizes: | | 2 445 
+ alas xt" e 2 31350 Tito} 401 ent f i rig ts 25 
| 62)” "'ERXES: Ginitochy his march: zeroſs; the. 'Thraczan: 
; Cherſoneſ us, atrivedl fat Nor ad city ſtanding at the 
Seen of the Hebrus in Thrace; where havingancampedi his 
army, and given oriters ar his fleet to, en aun iche 
; Hore,. he amber them vet 5 5 185 
1 e 1 . * 5 t i . Bak . 
) Herod. l. vii. e 23 —2 4 784 rl” e e 


e A talent in <ocight \confiſted e F of our +aveight 3 end the eee 
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beſides 


Tur: PER SLANG AND 6201s. is 
1 He found the 
Aſia, conſiſted of. ſeventeen. hundred thouſand foot, and of 
fourſeore thouſand horſe, which; with thouſand. men 
that were abſolutely neceſſary at leaſt for condacti Z and taking 
care of the carriages and the camels, made in all eighteen 
hundred thouſand men! When he had paſſed the Helleſpont;. 
the other nations that ſubmitted to him, made an addition to 
his army of three hundred thouſand men; which made allthis 
land fo amount to two millions pepe thou- 
ſand men. 710 i at 350035043 oa ene en 92211 
His fleet, as it was when it ſet out from Ain; W ee 
twelve hundred and ſeven veſſels, or "gallies;” al of three 
banks of oars, and intended for fighting. 
dun nen men, natives of the country 


that fitted them out, 
"mote, that were either Perſi ans ur Medes, ontof 
the Sac ; Which made in all tuo hundred and even 
thouſand: der hundred and temen, The European hatibns 


augmented his fleet with an hundred and twenty, veſſels, end 
of which carried tw hundred men, in all four! and esd 


thouſand ;:+ Theſe: added to. the other, amounted together td 
ihre hundred and one thoufand ſix hundred and ten men. ang 


Beſides this: fleet;: Which conſiſted all of] veſſels, the 5H 
mal gallies of thirty and fifty oars, the hips; 5 
veſſels: that carried: the proviſions, and that were empl 


other uſes, amounted torr three: thuuſand: If we teck 4 
eighty mendinreactr-of ; theſe veſſeliʒ one wich another, chat 
made i in the whole:tvo/handred and forty thouſand men 

Thus when Nerxes arrived at Fhermopylæ, his land and 


bea forces to together: made uf ile number of 'tw0-millions, fin 
hundred:andiforty-ane thouſand;./ fix hundred and ten men, = 


without-lincluding- ſervants, eunuche, women; ſutlers, and 
other people of that ort, which uſually: follow: an and 
of which the number at this time was eu to: that of the 
forgex to Sh that the:wholmimbert of fouls that followed Nertes 


in ithis expedition; amomnted- te f dhe millions; twb hundred 


eighty- three thouſand; two hundred and twenty. This is the 
computation which Heradotus makes of them, and in which 
Plutarch and Iſocrates with him. G Diodorus Siculus, 


| Plirlyy-Etianz>andiothend;) © fabli veryr ſnort of his muniber in 


hein calcukgtion. , But teir accomts/iof the matter appear to 


de 16& , authentick . than; that uf? Herodtitus; wchb lived in the 


fams: age this erpedition Was made, and who Tepeatz dhein- 
ſeription engrived, bʒi the orden offthe Amphictyon so upon icht 
e coe Crecians who were killed al Th N 
21 | " W 
60 Diod. . paget File. I. riüd. 0 10. Allan. ban. ex. IF 


y. which he!hid brought f 


Each veſſel carried . | 
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22 r E E USD OR v or | 
' yuh: expreſſed chat eee, three en of- \ 
| (Gi) For the fahenarics, of all choſe. perſons tere muſt be 1 

every day conſumed, according to Heradotus's computation, 
above an hundred and ten — three hundred and forty t 
medimni's of flour, -(the medimnns was:a meaſure, which, al 
ee eye. pi > Budeus, was equivalent to dif af our buſhels) al- E 
lowing for very head the quantity of a chemix, which was the th 
daily portion or alone that maſters gane their flaves among fi 
the Grecians. We have no account in hiſtory of any other ar 
army ſo numerdus as this. And amongſt all theſe. millions of 85 


men; there was not one that could vie with Xerxes in point af he 

| beauty, either for the comelineſs of his face, or the tallneſs of di 
his perſon. But this is a poor merit iar pre-eminence for a th 

| ms when attended with no other. Accordingly Juſtin, after an 

he has mentioned the number af theſe troaps, - atlds; that this en 

vaſt body of forces wanted: e nan PROG Re * 
eiern frat. 45915 { 211 " 71 72 7 
Wes ſhall hardly: be able to conceive How Ba uns piſkble to da 
Wo fnda'ſuffcient: quantity of provifions ſor ſuch an immenſe De 
5 number oi perſans, if the 4 ) hitorian-had not informed us, ex! 
that Xerxes had employed four whole years in making prepa- Pei 
rations for this expedition. We have ſeen already —— ma 
veſſels af burthen there were, chat continuall One 
attend upan and ſupply che land-army :|\And-douhtles - fell 

were freſh anes dae every day, — N Fea 

with a ſuſſieient plenty of all things necoſſar . tha 

0% Herodotus | acquaints us with themethod.ebey made uſe Ned 

of to ealtulate their. forces, which were almoſt innumerable. nor 
They aſſembled ten dhouſand men in a particular place, and — 

a 


tanked them as cloſe together as was poſlible; after which they 
deſeribed à cirele bn — een eee "TE 
upon chat circle about half the ofa man's body; when 
chis was done they -inadec the army ſucteſſiyeiy paſs 
, this nere thereby ute wowed mier ut 


Herodotus gives us alſo a particular account of the difſercit 
armour of all the nations this army oonſiſted of. Beſides the 
generals of every nation, who each uf them commanded the 
troops of their reſpecti ve country, che land- army us under 
the command of ſic Perſian generals; via. Mardamus, the ſan 
of 'Gdbryas ;- Tirintatechmus, the ſon of Artzbanes, EY Smer- 
donus, ſon to Otanes, both near relations to the king 3 Ma- 
ſiſtus, on of Darius and Atoſſa; Gergis, fon of de and 
451 5 ga 

0 8 0 Ibid, c. ao. 2 * d 
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THESE RSTANS. AND-GREGIANS. 5 
Megabyzus, .ſon;of Zopyrus. - The ten .thouſand Perſians who. 
were el the —— > were commanded Hp 1 

The SY, had its particular commanders. ,., 98 


et. u Herodotus we have a a account * 
all 1 a Zi * 9 — it was fitted out- Fir ie 5 of 


5 1 


Fg with. 2 — but n e 0 Fipped., 
and the i b 0 Ps 
Sidonians. This 3 diſtinguiſhed. berſelf i in this War by 

her ſingular. courage, and ſtill more by her prudence wa con- 

duct. Herodotus. obſerves, that among all the Sa er in 
the army, there $a. not one who. gave Xerxes ſo good. advice. | 
and ſuc wiſe counſel 2 this queen: But he 00 * Prudent . 


enough to appl it to his. 1 
Pe Bel wen ed, . nebale ge by. 1 þ 

ſea, he aſks — N he thou ght the Grecians would. 

2 to expect him. I have Ads Ly, notice, that this 

Demaratus was one of 4 de two Kings of irta, Who heing 

exiled by the faction of his enemies, had. refage at 

Perſian FI where he was entertained with the greateſt 

marks of honour and ence. u As the courtiers were 

one day reſſing their ſuxprize that a king ſhould ſuffer him, 

ſelf to be ba defired him to acquaint. them with the 

reaſon af it: It 1, ſays he, becauſe the lauu is mare pouery 

than the kings ar Sparta. This prince was very much con 

ed in Perſia: But neither the injuſtice, of the Spartan citizens. 

nor the kind treatment of the Perſian king, could make him i 

for et his country. As ſoon as he knew that Xerxes. Was 1 

making preparations for the war, he found x means to give the 


CROW ſecret intelligence of it. And now. being — 5 4 


this occaſion. to ſpeab his ſentiments to the 
ith ſuch a — 19 freedom and dignity. As, became 4 
ind a king of Sparta. 
(o) Demaratus, before he anſmered: the king's + 
defired to know whether it was his pleaſure that he mend f 
er him, or that he ſhould ſpeak his thoughts.to bim f 
and truly. (Ferxes: having declared that he defired him, 9 aft 
vich entire ſincerity, he ſpoke in the following, — Great 

« prince,” ſays. Bemaratus, ſince it is agrecable 80 your, | 
', pleaſure l commands, I A We, 2 9 
2 N 5 = 


(m). Herod, 1. tpn (nj Plat. in Apoph, Lavoa. Fase, Nb 
| (2) Herod, I. vii. c. 101—10g 
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ee up, Tr Boothe fart 10 over «ec ak 88 1 has 
introduced and eftablifhed virtue Mn her territories, 
by * 55 wiſdom cultivates,” and the vigour | of her laws main- 
'M on And it is by the uſe, Which Greece knows 'how to 
make of this virtue, that ſhe equally defends herſelf againſt 
2 the inconveniences of poverty, 81 the yoke of ſeri rhde., 
But to ſpeak” only of the Lacedzmonians,' my particular 
* countrymen, you may aſſure yourſelf, that as the) are born 
4 and bred>up in liberty, 7 will never hearken td any pro- 
| 7 polals that tend to flavery. Though they were deſerted and 
"nl 4 „ abandoned by all the oth N and reduced to a nw 
Wi fa thoufand men, or even to a more inconſiderable nümbe 
4 they ilk gin come out to meet ydu, and 4 refuſe to 
4 you battle.“ Nerxes upon hearing this diſcourſe fell 
0 8 and as he could not comp end how men, i in fach 
A Hberty and independence; as" the Lacedæmonians 
200 deſcribed to enjoy, wbo had no maſter to force and com- 
them to ft, could be capable of expoſing themſelves" in 
1 | tuch a manner to danger and death; Demaratus replied : 112 
_ «The Spartans indeed are free,” ak mder no ſubjection to 
1 «the will of any nah; But at the fame time they ha ve laws, to 
Which they are ſubj ject: and f- which they ſtand in greater 
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6-:2we than your faber do t maje / 'theſe B 

laws they Are fortil ever to 5 in. bane, kerdhe Sünder af Af 

their enemies be never ſo ſuperior 3 and are commanded,” b du 

4 « abiding | firm in their poſt, either to conquer or to ) get 
Kerxxes was not offen ſed at 'the Roy W cow Domus 22 
i 1 e e him, and continued his march.” een F275 Ge 
p ne bb en ei ee OTIS MEE 4 $4419; the 


| Sz er. IV. . bekenne, wit Abende at 76 their elle 20 
1 vain req! fror A The oP he 
5 ben 10 1b L Oh e $61 4573 IT $3% 145 5 
40 5 : f 0 FLA K bn 
E on ACEDAMON: and ?/ Attend Which were the two 
, 'moſt- powerful cities of Greece, and the cities againſt 
which Xerxes'was moſt! exaſ erated, were not indolent 7 lep, 
Whilſt ſo formidable an enemy was approaching „ Having re- 
8 intelligence long befers' of the defi 2 of this prinee, 
0 885 had ſent” Tpies to Sardis, in order to have a — 5 exact 
mation of the — — his forces: Theſe 
1 pr were ſeized, and as they were juſt going to be put to 
= - th, We countermanded Ity* and 9 orders 55 o 
= 0 
(2) Herod, 1. vi. e. 1455 . (4) mid. c. 145 16. 0 
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"THE PtrStans AAS; engelins. i 
mould be donductetl ee Army; and then ſent back 
without any harm . bein one to them. At their return the 
Grecians underſtood hat they had to e Troop iv potent 
an enemy. 

'The ent de vt 2 the: See e to Arg 2 
90 Gelen | fo ni . . ae by 
Crete, tb he ee Fm from 


0 Wente enen 78 

people of Ar ds b Eletea * toute dur, 

on 1 1 0 thoul have an'equal are of 5 
and command with the ae ans, 'The latter conſent 
that the king of Argos ſnould have the fame ach, Ee 

ein of the two kings of Sparta. This was granting hem 

pou deal: But into what errors 'and miſchiefs are not men 3 

a miſtaken, Point If honbur; and 4 foobihi jeatouſy 'of 6 

omni e Argive We pea cbntented with this vfer, _ 

5d KeſuleB'rg dae with the Greriaus, without. | 

8 22 Mat if de le ſuffered den to = 59 07 | 

own uin die follow, © It l 

ze deputies . EE 
I ' eniſeives ee en who was t £ 


8 5 650 dot i e Fo ay x; 
Le ber 6: Sets; 223 | 
fingers, 7 mg? phy fie” With provifions' = 
uring the whole! war, oh baer ion ale would make him | 
8 4 6 df all the forces both by jand and ſea.” The | 
acedzmonians were highly offended” at fuch 4 ropoſal. 4 
Gelon then 'abated' ſoinewhat in his demands, and eck! 
ed he had at leaft the command eicher of de * 
ing of — This modes ftrenuvuſly, 85 ſed 
by the Atheni us, who made anfwet „chat they" 15 
gets f & the fleet} in caſe the Kaese g roi | 
vilitg to give it up. Gelon had a more ſubſtantia reaſon for 
not le 5 85 y unprovided of RR which was the appros 
of the idable aſt y of che Cartha ginians, commanè 
ar, that conſiſted of chree undred thouſand men. E 
(e) The inhabitants of Coreyra, nw called Corfu,” eve the 
envoys 4 more favohrable anſwer, and immediately put to e 
with a fleet of ſixty veſſels. But they ee no farther than 
to the cats of Laconia; pretendiug were kRindered by 


— 


2 . 


2 07'S ET 1 * 1 5 1 2 15 v er 


{r) Herod, ee, 162. 00 Ibid. e. 4 hits; * mi. e. 168, 


- 


. | preſents, to remove his. 


M2 nA HAST 9K of Tur 
ement, that they, might afterwards range themſelues on 
e of the congueror. 
| — 5 The People Hf, Orete, having conſulted. the Delphic 
oracle; to know what refolution they were to take on this occa- 
| ſion, abſolutely refuſed to: enter into: the le A 
(x) Thus. wy the Lacedæmonians and —_— left almoſt 
do themſelves Salden reſt of the cities and nations having. ſub- 
| mitted to the heralds, that Xerxes had Fa: to require earth an 
f them, excepting Fecher bel of” 
In, ſo, preiling 4 1 their firſt care was to fe 11 end 
viſion among themſelves; 6 which reaſon. 
e Athenians. made eace with the people of Egina, with 
whom they were actually at war. . bets 
1 Their next care pas 0 appoint 2. ere bor — 
ore relief ny occaſiqn, e wo E ry to chuſe 
one, capable of ip important a truſt, than in theypreſe; 5 


jünctpre, w. . point of being attacke 
eee a ee ble d exp ks 
captains, terrified at 12 3 of che danger, had taken 


the. teſolution of not ꝓpreſenting themſelves. as: candidates. 
There was 3 7 citizen, at Athens, whole. e 
Epicydes, that had ſome eloquence, . but in other reſpects sa 
a perſon of no merit, Vas in e for 12 want 
courage, and. een for N ay ding all 
Which, it was apprehended, er in the bean e people 
the votes would run in his favour. Tbemideckes. whe 
ſenſible, that in calm weather almoſt any. mariner m 
capable of c g a veſſel, but at in ſtorms and tem 
the moſt able pilots are at a loſs, was convinced, that t 
commons weak | wa, ee it 6 ks Fade 


7 


an 0 An AL.OHLIM ow a my 


. in erde go . e ber 


lle. ects By 15 e Sell that in es 
ftate of 


aus he was th ſon rom apable of Ln — 
t reaſon- — — T e bribes and . A, 
0 gra: 21 Ad And — nd m 870 


make the. ambition of Epicydes ng his 


W. Og 5 


wwarige, 4 8 himſelf cle of general a a e may Wi ©. 
HK % F 36 4 153-2 Tk i. 24 here, J*; 
650 Herod. L 1 16973 1. 175 0 1 1 8. 145 35 
1 LOS og . id. N A8 It 

Quilibet ae cit, JA iagied} vento navi tum vito & ud 


que = iilo mari gubernare poteſt : | gubernatore opus eft. tal I. xriv. 
77 octa va va tempeſtas eſt, ac turbats | n. i | 


— * . be ei 13 Ru. Big 
, 


* 


4 to be contrary to rules, and removed all ſuſpicion Pabias's 


them of that impfacable, bi 
| prevailed amofig” the gy in hs later times of "the «rep 


| And we -ſhall "ſee, 55 the ſe el, that 


ſulem 
magnitudinem animi, -qued cum ſum- 


— 


THE PRRSITIA NS AND! GRECTANS. uf 
here I. think; very jaſtly apply to. J temittoeles What Titus 
Livius ſays of Fabius on à like vccafion, This 1 commander 
ne when Hannibal was in the heart of Ttaly, chat the 
1 going to make à man of no" merrit conſul, em- 

Call his owñ credit, as well? as that of his friends, to be 

tinued in the conſulſhip ; without"being conderned® at" the 
1 — wat might” be raifed'againfk him; Ard. le füceceded in 
empt. The hiſtorian adds, . 4 f The cbnjuncturc of affiits; 
2 au the ee dan ag er TT Mes was expbſcd'to; 
« were argume eee 
& one 1 ove being ſt Meer] at a © He; which mi 


« having acted | oh "motive of per or ambition. On 
ce the cont! the ick admired his genetofity and? rreat. 
& neſs of fot: in Low as he knew 2 <ommoriwvealth "ha 
, occnſion for an accom fhed general, and could not be 
«© norant or doubtful of His own ſingufar merit in that reſpe | 
4. he had choſen rather in ſome-ſort to hazard his own reputa- 
tion, and perhaps = his character to the reproaches f 
« envious tongues, than be wanting i 12 ſervice, he could 
render his*countty-!” i 

FA The Athenians alſo paſſed a decree © to dee l 

E 16: that werk in badi enen They were afraiq Jett 

mould join their enemies, and left Ns credit 
Arp 88er . great many others to the ſide of tlie dene 
But they had a very falſe notion of their citizen, who' was ins 
6bitely remote*fom" füch ſentiments.” Be that as%it*would, 
on this extraordinary juncture they thought fir to recall him 
and Themiſtocles was ſo far from o ing the decree for = 
purpoſe, that he promoted it with All his credit and authority? 
hatred und divwiſton 8 eat men ad 5 
a Hoeren 5 


irit, 


Heck. The danger öf the ſtate was the means bf their beser 
Hation; and when their ſervice was neceffary to the preſervation 
of the publick, they laid aſide all their jealouſy and rancour: 
Arfſtides was To far 
from ſecretly thwarting his Ancient rival,” that he zealof 
contributed 15 the ſucceſs" of 3» PAO Re rizes, ank to e 
gancement of his glory. e oy 
2 4 duo? dei ter e 
Plaut. in Arik 14 6. een eee 1 
} Tempus ac lh 5 hs 4 F Mit ele — ied 


diſcrimen ſummæ rerum, faciebant ſeque eum haud dubie eſſe, minoris 


ne quis aut in exemplum exquireret, | invidiam ſuam, fi qua ex re oriretur, 
aut ane eee cupiditatis imperii con- eng reip. feciſſei. Live 
aberet. Quin laudabant potùs I xxiv. n 9. 


„% „ n 0 Ht STORY or 1 
The alarm Ini creaſc in; Greece, in pro ; 
ceived advice th he” Perkan. army . — 7 7 5 l 
nians and I m nonians had been able to make no other rey 
ſiſtance than 218 Res »land-forces, Greece had been utterly 
neg. 10 reduced to flayery, This exigence taught them 


4 right;yalus, upon the prudent foreſight. it of The 
of up ſows 80 8 G's hundred 
built. Ioſtead,of judging, 17 e the reſt of the Athe- 
o looked: upon, the. victory of, Marathon as ; the end 
War, 105 on the co „ confidered it rather as the 


ginning, or as the ſignal o Mill greater battles, 55 which it 
Was neceſſary | to prepare; the Athenian people: And from that 
very time he began to think of raiſing & Athens to a ſuperiority 
oyer Sparta, which for a long time bat been the miſtreſs of all 
Greets: . With chis view he -judged it, expedient to make the 
Athenian power . maritime, 1 e very plainly 
that as the, was ſo. weak by land, ſhe had no other, way to 
tender . AS Au "to her, alles, or, formidable - to her 
enemies. lis opinion 21 prevailed among the people in 
ſpite of the oppoſition of Miltiades, whoſe difference of opi- 


nion undoubte ly aroſe from the little probability there was, OE 
that a people entir . Kr eg d. with Sghting a ira, and 8 
that Were onl ca pab fitting out at arming very ſmall (4) 
eſſels, ſhould he able ito, wi aud ſo farmidable 4 power a8 5 
at of the . who had, th a ae 1 army, 15 85 


a fleet of above a "thouſand ſhips. - | . 

(3) The Athenians had ſome ſilver 1 mines in a tf Attica, 
called Laurium, the whole revenues and products of which 
uſed to be diſtributed among { them. Themiſtocles had the 
courage. to propoſe to the Sky; that the . ee aboliſh, theſe 
ſtributions, and. employ, that money in building veſſels with 
ree benches of oars, in order to. make war upon o g people. of 
a, againſt whom he endeavoured to inflame their ancient 
1 No people are ever willing to ſacrifice t their private 

ſts to = e utility of the publick: For they ſeldom 
Ne 2 5 much generoſity cd 1 ſpirit, as to pur ma 1 
my or preſervation of th e Rate: at their own expen 7 nf 
. 25 ian e howeyer ok it upon this occaſion :. 

e lively remon Feng Nele they ed ny 
the money, which aroſe from 5 product of the mines, ſhould 
e c in the building of an hundred gallies. Againſt 

arrival of Xerxes they doubled 1 7 numb ae het p fat 
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THE PERSIANS: AND: GRECIANS. 23 
c) When they came to the point of naming e 
Rr un 05 he navy, e Athenians, * e had fur · 
niſhed the two thirds of it, laid claim to that honour, as Per 
taining to them, and their pretenſions were certainly 
. 0 well unded-- It happened, 5 that the ſuffrages - 
15 all leeren fayour of Eurybiades,:a fs 
TR les, tho: 9 15 l * ry 
thought it yh ky upon 7 7 e n ion to 9 b hi 
own intereſts for the comman.,goo of th e nation: A 8 in 
the Athenians. to underſtand, hats provided they be 
themſelyes with courage, and conduct, all the Grecians .wo 
quickly deſne to confer the command upon chem of 5 
accord, _he perſuad ed them to con ent, as he would do himſelf, 
to give e 119 5 n > the Spar tans: It may juſtly 
by ald, th his, wt. lefation zin Themiſtocles was 
1 _ of ſa ring th br ſtate. 15 the he ee 
to ſeparate the is from them, if they refu to comply z 
and 1 991 at had, Wed Greece muſt have been 9570 
. s 


TIA v. 25. beth ep. be death v LeownAe | | 
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40 FJ : H E. only thing. that now remained; to be diſcaſted, | 
I. was: to know 3B, what place the ſhould reſolve to 
meet the . Perſians eir entrance into 


rder. to diſpute 
Greece. "The f peop 2 0 Theſſaly repreſented, that as they, 1 
were the moſt Maes 23 and likely to be firſt attacked by the 
enemy, it was but reaſonable, 9 their defence and ſecurity, 
on w ich the ſafety of all Greece ſo much depended, ſhould 
firit be provided for; without which they ſhould be obliged to 
take other. mea „ that would ne to their, 11 
tions, but yet able olutely. LAs, ary, in caſe, their country w 
left unprotected and defenceleſs. It was hereupon re olved, 
hat ten. Wen men ſhould be ſent to guard che ae 
hich ſeparates Macedonia from Theſſaly, near the . $3 
Peneus, ee the mountains of Olympus and Ofla, | But 
Alexander, the ſon of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, having 
given them to underſtand, that if they waited for the Perſians 
n that place, they, muſt, inevitably. be over 8 by 123 
jumberg, they retired to Thermopyle. . The 74 The 
inding themſelves thus. abandoned, "without any farther, « | 
deration e to * e . 5 
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of Abdera in Thrace, who, When the King was gope, aid; 


It was the kin Ig of the Biſaltes. Whilſt all, the other, princes 
ran into ſervitude, 


- refuſed to receive his yoke, 45 to 4: 40 him. Not. wor: y in a 
rce, et 


| bad all his ſons, who were ſiæ in number, to carry arms againſt if 


Curioſit ol to ſee ſo 1 important a War, followed the Perfians, in 


paſs. But theſe ſoldiers, adds the © hiſtorian; were all deter- 
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0 viii. c. 116. (E.) Fauſ. I. x, p. 645 · 


hy: \ Th nopyl# is a ſtreight or narrow paſs of mount ta, 


between eſfaly* and 'Phocts,” hut twenty-five” feet broad, he 


Which Werts might be deſended by a ſmall number of di 


_ fofces, and which was the only way through which the Perſian th 
land-army could enter Achaia, and advance” to 28 
Athens. This Was the place where the Grecian army __ 
nt to walt for the enemy: The perſon who commanded * 8 
Leofidae, one of the tu Libps of Spk.. 
8 1 . Xerxes in 1 the mean time was upon his march: He had 


hate their motions according to thoſe” of the land · army. 
fever he cames he found proviſions and refreſtiments pre- 
pared beforchand purſuant to thy orders he had ſent; and every 
91 he arrived at gave him 2 magnificent entertainment, 
ch coſt immenſe" ſums of money. The vaſt expence of 
L treats gave occaſion to a witty faying pf a certain citizen 


Era orders for his fleet to follow him along' the coaſt, and to 


they onght to dale the gods, thar he éat but one meal | 
a day. 

(2) In the ſame country of Thrace, there was a prince who | 
fliewed an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul on this occaſion: 


and baſely ſubmitied to, Xetxes, he bravely | 


condition to reſiſt Mich with open force, he retired to L 
of the mountam Rhodope; into an inatceſſible place, and for 


Greece. But they, either out of fear of 'Xerxes, or out of a 


contradiftion to their” father's injunction. On their return 
home, their fatfer, to puniſh ſo direct a difobedience, con- 
demned all his fons to haye their eyes put out. Xerxes con- 
tinued his march through Thrace, Macedonia, and Thleffaly, 

Ae A way here him till he came to the fiterght | 


) One, cannot ſee, TO the utmoſt atoniſhirjenr, with 
hat an handfut of troops the Grecians oppoſed the innumerable 
army of Xerxes. We find a particular account of their number 
in Fauſanias. All their forces joined together, amounted only 
to eleven thouſand two hundre men. Of which number four 
thouſand” only were employed at Thermopylæ to defend the 


mined to a man either to conquer or die. And what is it, 


chat an = of ſuch reſolution i is not able to o effect 6 
SITY : n * | When 


(0 Herod. I. vii. c. 75 177. 75 Ibid, c. 108, 132. (2) Ibid 


8 * 


THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 23 
ta, (i) When Xerxes advanced near the ſtreights of Thermopyla;, 
ad; he was ftrangely ſurprized to find, that they were prepared to 

diſpute his paſſage. He had always flattered himſelf, that on 
fian the firſt hearing of his arrival, the Grectans would betake 


ie themſelves to flight; nor could he ever be perſuaded to believe; - 
ght what Demaratus had told him from the beginning of his pro- 

155 ject, that at the firſt paſs he came to, he would And his Whole 
army ſtopped by an handful of men. He ſent out a ſpy be- 
H fore him to take a view of the enemy. The ſpy brought him 


word, that he found the Lacedzmonians out of their intrench- 
ments, and that they were .diverting themſelves with military 
exerciſes, and combing their hair: This was the Spartan 
anner of ꝓreparing themſelves for battle. 


Kerxes, ſtill entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, waited 
our days on purpoſe to give them time to retreat. (4) And 
n this interval of time he uſed: his utmoſt endeavours to gain 
eonidas, by making him magnificent promiſes, and aſſuring 
im, that he would make him maſter of all Greece, if he would 
ome over to his party. Leonidas rejected his propoſal with 


im to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in à ſtile and ſpirit 
ruly laconical, anſwered him in theſe words; Come and tale 
n. Nothing remained, but to prepare themſelves to engage 
he Lacedæmonians, Xerxes firſt commanded his Median 
; Forces to march againſt them, with orders to take them all 
live and bring them to him. Theſe Medes were not able 
o ſtand the charge of the Grecians; and being ſhamefully - 
Put to flight, they ſhewed, ſays Herodotus, & that Xerxes had 
in great many men, and but few ſoldiers. The next that were 
ent to face the Spartans, . were thoſe Perſians. called the im- 
Portal band, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, and. were 
e beſt troops in the whole army. But theſe, had no better 
J / fed ns ! 
Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force his way 
ough troops ſo determined to conquer or die, was extremely 
erplexed, and could not tell what reſolution to take, when an 
ahabitant of the country came to him, and diſcovered a ſecret ſ 
th to the top of an eminence, which overlooked and com- 
zanded the Spartan forces. He quickly diſpatched a detach- 
You BL E250 . ns 4 
(i) Herod, I. vii. e. 20-231, Diod. I. xi. p. 5, 10. (5) Plut. in 
acon. Apoph, p. 223. e | Fe 
* 'Arreypeyty r he. youn after Au. _ 6 Greeces 
* mY wes 7 e them/etrves of 7 ts 
* N re yoo: e 2 by means LA the $6 
Quod: multi homines eſſent pauci | path, avbich the Grecians had hill neg= 
tem viri, en gl leed t9 ſecure, Pauſan. I. 1. p. 7. 
J When the Cauls twe hundred | & 8. | 


8 


. is it, 
When 


— 


corn and indignation. Xerxes having afterwards wrote tg 


1 PHE R ISTORY OF 
ment thither, which marching all night, arrived there at 
break of day, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that advantageous 


5 Greeks were ſoon apprized of this misfortune, and 
Leonidas ſeeing, that it was 1mpoffible to repulſe the enemy, | 
obliged the xeſt of the allies to retire, but ſtayed himſelf with 
his three hundred Lacedzmonians, all reſolved to die with 
their leader, who being told by the oracle, that either Lace- 
dæmon or her king "muſt neceſſarily periſh, determined, 
without the leaſt heſitation, to ſacrifice himſelf for his country. 
The Spartans loft all hopes either of conquering or eſcaping, 
and looked upon 'Thermopylz as their burying-place. The 
king exhorting his men to take ſome nouriſhment, and telling 
them at the ſame time, that they ſhould fup together with 
Pluto, they {et up a ſhout of joy, as if they had been invited to 
a banquet, and full of ardour advanced with their king to 
battle. The ſhock was exceeding violent and bloody, Leo-fi 
nidas himſelf was one of the firſt that fell. The endeavours} 
of the Lacedæmonians to defend his dead body, were incre- 
dible. At length, not vanquiſhed, but oppreffed by num - 
bers, they all fell, except one man, who eſcaped to Sparta, 
' Where he was treated as a coward and traytor to his country, 
and nobody would keep company or converſe with him. But 
ſoon afterwards he made a glorious amends for his fault a} 
the battle of Platza, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an 
extraordinary manner. (J) Xerxes enraged to the laſt degree 
againſt Leonidas for daring to make head againſt him, cauſed 
his dead body to be hung up on a gallows, and made his in- 
tended diſhonour of his enemy his own immortal ſhame. 2 
Some time after theſe trànſactions, by order of the Am- 
hiftyons, a a vt monument was erected at Thermopylz| 

the honour of theſe brave defenders of Greece, and upon theſ 
monument were two inſcriptions; one of which was general) 
and related to all thofe that died at Thermopylæ, importing 
Mat the Greeks of Peloponneſus, to the hes only of fou 
thouſand, had made head againſt the Perſian army, which co 
i ſted of three millions of men: The other related to the Spar- 


tans in particular. It was compoſed by the poet Simonides o 
1 Nerf veviiblblefov-its BlapHedt), kr f. as aloe: ba 
5 | | AT not 


icq , Fe eee 

ele, Tec xm hh ropippur. = 55 

n en | | a al 
4) Herod. I. vii. c. 238. og . | ; | 

L Pari animo Lacedæmonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, in quos Simonides, 
Dice, hoſpes, Sparte nos te hic vidifle jacentes 
Dum ſanctis patriæ legibus obſequimur. Sans X 

Wie. Thiſe, Q. l. 1. 5. 101. 
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at the head of all the forces of the eaſt, in order to overwhelm 


conceived from the ſuperiority of his genius and underſtanding, 
that if they pretended to make the ſucceſs of that war conſiſt in 


them, who, were the choiceſt ſoldiers of the chief people 


&“ But if we are to reckon upon valour, my little troop 


a 


ment, to which he aſcribes the ſucceſs of all the enſuing victo- 
ries and campaigns. Leonidas knowing that Xerxes marched 


and cruſh a little country by the dint of his numbers, rightly | 


oppoſing force to force, and numbers to numbers, all the 
Grecian nations together would never be able to equal the 
Perſians, or to diſpute the victory with them; that it was 
therefore neceſſary to point out to Greece another means of 
ſafety and preſervation, whilſt ſhe was under theſe alarms; 
and that they ought to ſhew the whole univerſe, who had all 
their eyes upon them, what glorious things may be done, 
when greatneſs of mind is oppoſed to force of body, true 
courage and bravery againſt blind impetuoſity, the love 0 
Hiberty* againſt tyrannical - oppreſſion, and a - few. diſciplinel 
veteran troops againſt a confuſed multitude, though never {| 
"numerous. Theſe brave Lacedæmonians thought it became 


Greece, to devote themſelves to certain death, in order tf 
make the Perſians ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce fre 
men to ſlavery, and to teach the reſt of Greece, by their ex 
ample, either to vanquiſſ or to periſh, fo 
I édo not copy theſe ſentiments: from my own inventio 
or aſcribe them to Leonidas withdut foundation: They an 
Poly comprized in that ſhort anſwer, which that worth 
ing of Sparta made a certain Lacedzmonian ; who, bein 
aſtoniſhed at the generous reſolution the king had taken, fſpok 
to him in this manner: (p) Is it vollible then, Sir, tb 
you can think of marching with an handful of men again 
:56. ſuch a mighty and innumerable army?“ “ If we are 
„ reckon upon numbers, replied Leonidas, ** all the peopſ 
cc of Greece together would not be ſufficient, ſince a fmia 
<< part of the Perſian army is equal to all her -inhabitant 


« more than ſufficiemt. r 
Ihe event ſhewed the juſtneſs of this prince's fentiment 
That illuſtrious example of coyrage aſtoniſhed the Perſia 
and gave new ſpirit and vigour to the Greeks. The lives thi 
of this heroic leader and his brave troop were net thro! 
away, but uſefully employed; and their death was attend 
with a double effect, more great and laſting than they the oved 
ſelves had imagined. On one hand, it was in a mannef n 0 
ſeed. of their enſuing victories, which made the Perſians WM © 


Me dk, e 6 
C(#) Plut. in Lacon, Apoph. p. 225, 
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ever after lay aſide all thoughts of attacking Greece; ſo that 
during the ſeven or eight Ronny reigns, there was neither 
any prince, who durſt entertain ſuch à deſign, nor any flat- 
terer in his court, who durſt propoſe” the thing to him. On 
the other hand, ſuch a ſignal and exemplary inſtance of in- 
trepidity made an indelible impreſſion upon all the reſt of the 
Grecians, and left a perſuaſion deeply rooted in their hearts, 
that they were able to ſubdue the Perſians, and 'ſubvert their 


vaſt empire. Cimon was the man, who made the firſt at- 


tempt of that kind with ſucceſs. Ageſilaus afterwards puſhed 


his palace at Suſa. Alexander at laſt accompliſhed it with' 
ncredible facility. He never had the leaſt doubt, no more 
han the Macedonians who followed him, or the whole coun- 
y of Greece that choſe him general in that expedition, but. 


empire, as three hundred - Spartans had been ſufficient to cheel 
he united forces of the whole Eaſt. 
©. ,  SecT: VI. Naval battle mar Artemiſa  \'\ 

| ; ; | : Hit 


Ak very ſame day on which paſſed: che glorious 


70 


xcluſive of the little gallies and ſmall boats, conſiſted of two 
zundred and ſeventy-one veſſels. This fleet had lain by near 
Artemiſa, a promontory of Eubcea upon the northern. coaſts 
owards the itreights. That of the enemy, which was much 
nore numerous, was near the ſame place, but had lately ſuf- 
ered in a violent tempeſt, that had deſtroyed above four hun- 
red of their veſſels. Notwithſtanding this loſs, as it was ſtill- 
aſtly ſuperior in number to that of the Grecians, which they 
ere preparing to fall upon, they detached two hundred of, 
eir veſſels with orders to wait about Eubcea, to the end that 


he Grecians having got intelligence of that ſeparation, im- 
pediately ſet ſail in the night, in order to attack that detach- 
dent at day- break the; next morning. But not meeting with 
, they went towards the evening and fell upon the bulk of 
de enemy's fleet, which they treated very roughly, Night- 
dming on, they were obliged to ſeparate, and both parties 
tired to their poſt, . But the very night that parted them, 
roved more pernicious to the Perſians, than the engagement 
hich had preceded, from a. violent ſtorm of wind, accom- 
| Te 1 C3 1 panied 
(4) Herod, J. vii. C. 118. Dicd, 1, xi. P-. 10, & 11. JL 


hat deſign ſo far, that he made the great monareh tremble in f 


hat with thirty thouſand men he could reduce the Perſian 


action at 'Thermopylz, there was alſo an engage- 
ent at ſea between the two fleets. That of the Grecians, 


one of the enemy's veſſels might be able to eſcape them. 


23 
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30 AE Herre | 
panied with rain and thunder, which diſtreſſed and harrafſed i, 
their veſſels till break of day: And the two hundred ſhips ran, 
alſo, that had been detached from their fleet, as we mentioned A/ 
before, were almoſt all caſt away upon the coaſts of Eubcea ; eith 
it being the will of the gods, - ſays Herodotus, that the two to r 
fleets ſhould become very near equal. Rn | 
The Athenians having the ſame day received a reinforce- 
ment of fifty-three veſſels, the Greciaris who were apprized of | 
the wreck that had befallen part of the enemy's fleet, fell 
upon the ſhips of the Cilicians at the fame hour they had at- SEC 
tacked the fleet the day before, and ſunk a great number of 
them. The Perſians, being aſhamed to ſee themſelves thus 
"inſulted by an enemy that was ſo much inferior in number, 
thought fit the next day to appear firſt in a diſpoſition to en- | 
gage. The battle was very obſtinate this time, and the ſucceſs 
pretty near equal on both fides, excepting that the Perſians, Mel 
who were incommoded by. the largeneſs and number of their 
veſſels, ſuſtained much the greater loſs. Both parties however ian 
retired in good order. : 33 
(7) All theſe actions, which paſſed near Artemiſa, did not of r 
bring matters to an abſolute deciſion, but contributed very Mvok: 
much to animate the Athenians, as they were convinced, by % t 
their own experience, that there is nothing really formidable, 
either in the number and magnificent ornaments of veſſels, or 
in the Barbarians inſolent ſhouts and ſongs of victory, to men 
that know how to come to cloſe engagement, and that have I 
the courage to fight with fteadineſs and reſolution; and that ide 
the beſt way of dealing with ſuch an enemy, is to deſpiſe all ¶be u 
that vain appearance, to advance boldly up to them, and to een 
— them briſkly and vigorouſly without ever giving gave 
und. e | 3 ö 
The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence of 
what had paſſed at Thermopylæ, reſolved upon the courſe they e 
were to take without any farther deliberation. They imme-reſo 
diately ſailed away from Artemiſa, and advancing - toward the 
heart of Greece, they ſtopped at Salamin, a little iſle very Pence 
near and over-againſt Attica. Whilſt the fleet was retreating, om! 
Themiſtocles paſſed through all the places where it was ne- MAIL 
ceſſary for the enemies to come to* land, in order to take in 
freſh water or other proviſions, and in large characters engraved Uh. 
upon the rocks and the ſtones the following words, which he 
addreſſed to the Ionians: Be of our fide,. ye people of Ionia: Mea 
Come over to the party. off your fathers, who expoſe their own AK 
lives for no other end than to maintain your liberty: Or, if ye ane 
9 | : cannot 
(r) Plut. in Themiſt. P · 15 5, 117. Her. I. viii. c. 23, 22, 


THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS: ze 
annot polſibly do that, at leaft do the Perſians all the miſchief yon 
ran, Ivhen æue are engaged with them, and put their _ 


oned A /order and confuſion Ci. By this means FThemiſtocles hop 
ca; either to bring the Ionians really over to their party, or at leaſt 


o render them ſuſpected to the Barbarians. We ſee this ge- 
neral had his thoughts always intent upon his buſineſs, and 


orce-Meglected nothing that could contribute to the ſuceeſs of his 
ed of eſigns. 5 . | „ 
1 at- Scr. VH, The, Aibenians abandon their city, which is talen and 


burnt: by Xerxes. 


thus 7 „ 
aber, FERXES in the mean time was entered into the country 
D en- of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and was burnin 


and plundering the cities of the Phocians. The inhabitants o. 
Peloponneſus having no thoughts but to ſave their own coun- 
ry reſolved to abandon all the reſt, and to bring all the Gre- 
ian forces 3 within the iſthmus, over which = in⸗ 
ended to build a ſtrong wall from one ſea to the other, a ſpace 


d not of near five miles Engliſh. The Athenians were highly pro- 
very Mvoked at ſo baſe a deſertion, ſeeing themſelves ready to fall in- 
1, by Mo. the hands of the Perſians, and likely to bear the whole 
able, 2:ght of their fury and vengeance. Some time heſore they 


had conſulted the oracle of Delphos, which had given them for 
ſwyer, fi that there uanld be nb wuay of ſaving the city but, by. 


*Fo4% 
4 


have allt of ood. The ſentiments of the people were much. di- 
| that {vided about this ambiguous expreſſion : Some thought it was to 
ſe alt be underſtood to mean the citadel, becauſe heretofore it had 


nd to been ſurrounded with wooden paliſades. But Themiſtocles 

iving gave another ſenſe to the words, which was much more natu- 
gal, underſtanding it to intend ſhipping ; and demonſtrated, 

ce of that the only meaſures they had to take were to leave the city 

they empty, and to embark all the inhabitants. But this was a 


eſolution the people would not at all give ear to, as thinking 
emſelves inevitably loſt, and not even caring to conquer, when, 
once they had abandoned the temples of their gods and the 


ating, tombs of their anceſtors, Here Themiſtocles had occaſion for 
s ne- all his addreſs and all his 3 work upon the people. 
ke in After he had repreſented to them, that Athens did not conſiſt 
raved her of its walls, or its houſes, but of its citizens, and that 
ch he 


the — of theſe was the preſervat on of the city, ha en- 

deavoured to perſuade them by the argument moſt capable of 
making an impreſſion upon them in the unhappy, afflicted, and 
dangerous condition they oy then in, I mean the argument 
and 


60 Herod, I. viii. c. 40, 41. (t} Ibid, I. vii. c. 139143. 


| 
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and motive of divine authority; giving them to underfland by 
the very words of the oracle, La. by the prodigies which had 
happened, that their removing for a time from Athens was ma- 
niteſtly the will of the gods, © ö E 
-*(#) A decree, was therefore paſſed, by which, in order to 
foften what appeared ſo hard in the reſolution of deſerting the 
city, it was ordained, that Athens ſhould be given up in 
„ truſt into the hands, and committed to the keeping and | 
protection of Minerva, patroneſs of the Athenian people; 
der that all ſuch inhabitants as were able to bear arms, ſhould | 
go on ſhip-hoard; and that every citizen ſhould provide, as 
„ well as he could, for the ſafety and ſecurity of his wife, 
„ children, and ſlaves.“ J3ͤͥ;òo[d9h 
(x) The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who was at 
this time very young, was of great weight on this ſingular | 
occafion. Followed by his companions, with a gay and. 
chearful countenance, he went publickly along the ſtreet of 
the Cerimacus to the citadel, in order to conſecrate a bitt of a 
bridle, which he carried in his hand, in the temple of Minerva, 
deſigning to make the people underſtand by this religious and 
affecting ceremony, that they had no farther buſineſs with 
land forces, and that it behoved them now to betake themſelves. 
no to the fea. After he had made an offering of this bitt, 
he took one of the ſhields that hung upon the wall of the tem- 
ple, paid his devotions to the goddeſs, went down to the water 
lide, and was the firſt, who by his example inſpired the greateſt 
part of the people with confidence and reſolution, and encou- 
raged them to embark. © © e TIO LETS | 


The major part of them ſent their fathers and mothers, that * 
were old, together with their wives and children, to the city WW 
of *.'Trezene, the inhabitants of which received them with ge 
great humanity and generoſity. For they made an ordinance, Wl aq 
that they ſhould be maintained at the expence of the publick, i ſa 
and aſſigned for each perſon's ſubſiſtence two oboli a day, the 
which were worth about two-pence Engliſh money. Beſides 187 
this, they permitted the children to gather fruit wherever they yis 
pleaſed, or wherever they came, and ſettled a fund for the pay- oli 
ment of the maſters, who had the care of their education. wi 
What a beautiful thing it is to ſee a city, expoſed as this was Wi 
to the greateſt dangers and calamities, extend her care and 1 

roſity in the very midſt of ſuch alarms, even to the educa- art 

tion of other people's children. = M10 enn, the 

FCC 6 om I HILL When wi 

C. Herod, J. viii. e. 51-54. Plut. in Themiſt. p. 117. (x) Plut. in pil 
Cim: p. 431. N | | 

. * This vas a ſmall city fituate upon the ſea-fide, in that part of the Pelgpen- 


neſus called Argilis, 


: 
1 
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When the whole city came to embark, ſo moving and me- 


lancholy a ſpectacle drew tears from the eyes of all that were 
preſent, and at the ſame time occaſioned great admiration with 


regard to the ſteadineſs and courage of thoſe men, who ſent 5 
their fathers and mothers another way and to other places, 


and who, without being moved either at their grief and la- 


mentations, or at the tender embraces of their wives and chil- 


dren, paſſed over with ſo much firmneſs. and reſolution to Sa- 
lamin. But that Which extremely raiſed and augmented. the- 
general compaſſion, was the great number of old men 
that they were forced to leave in the city on account of their 
age and infirmities, and of which many voluntarily remain 
ed there, on a motive of religion, believing the citadel to- 
be the thing meant by the oracle in the forementioned am- 
biguous expreſſion of wooden walls. There was no creature, 
(for hiſtory has judged this circumſtance worthy. of being re- 
membered;) there was no creature I ſay, even to the very 
domeſtick animals, but what took part in this pubhek mourn» 
ing, nor was it poſſible for a man to ſee . thoſe poor creatures 
run howling and crying after their maſters, who were going a. 
ſhip-board, without being touched and affected. Among all. 


the reſt of theſe animals, particular notice is taken of à dog 
belonging to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, which not 


being able to endure to ſee himſelf abandoned by his maſter, 
jumped into the ſea aſter him, and continued ſwimming as 
near as he could to the veſſel his maſter was on board of, till. 
he landed quite ſpent at Salamin, and died the moment after 
upon the 
they uſed to ſhew the ſpot wherein this faithful animal. was ſaid. 


| to be buried, which was called the dog's burying place. 


{») Whilſt Xerxes was continuing his march, ſome deſerters. 
from Arcadia came. and joined. his army... The king having. 
aſked them what the Grecians were then doing; was: extremely. 
ſurprized when he was told, that they were employad. in * 
the games and combats then celebrating at Olympia: a 
his. Proriſe was ftill- increaſed, when he underſtood. that the 
victor's reward. in. thoſe engagements was only. a. crown of 
olive. What men muſt they be, cried one of the Perſian nobles. 
with great. wonder and aſtoniſhment, that. are affected only 
with honour, and. not. with money! | 


⁊ Xerxes had. ſent off a. conſiderable: detachment of his- 
army to plunder the temple at Delphos, in which he knew 
there was immenſe treaſures,. being reſolved to treat Apollo 
with no more favour than the other gods, whoſe temples he had 
pillaged. If we may believe what. Herodotus and Diodarus 

(z) Ibid, c. 3539. 


Diod. I. xi. p. 12. 


4 Herod, 1, viii. c. 16. 


ore. In the ſame place, even in Plutarch's time, 


Pl 
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Siculus ſay of this matter, as ſoon as ever this detachment 
advanced near the temple of Minerva, ſurnamed the Provi- 


ning; and two huge rocks having ſevered themſelves from the 
mountain, fell upon the Perſian troops, and cruſhed the great- 
eſt part of them. n BIN. x 5 ITY 
(a) The other part of the army marched towards the city of 
| Athens, which was deſerted. by all its inhabitants, except a 

ſmall number of citizens who had retired into the citadel, 
where they defended themſelves with incredible bravery, till 
they were all killed, and would hearken to no terms of ac- 
commodation- whatſoever. | Xerves having ftormed the citadel, 
reduced it to aſhes. He immediately diſpatched a courier to 
Suſa to carry the agreeable news of his ſucceſs to Artabanes his 


tures and ftatues.® CE. Thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
the ancient deliverers of Athens; were ſent with the reſt. One 
of the Antiochus's, king of Syria, (I do not know which of 
them, nor at what time it was) returned them to the Athent- 
ans, being perſuaded he could not poflibly make them a more 
acceptable preſent. | | 25 | 


Se wy VIII. The batih of Salamin. Precipitate return of 


ARr18TIDES. The defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 


(c). T this time a divifion aroſe among the commanders 


my. Some of them, and in 


might be nearer the land-army, which was poſted there to 


brother, and more ready for the defence of Peloponneſus. 
Others, at the head of whom was Themiſtocles, alledged, that 
jt would be betraying of their country to abandon ſo advan- 
tageous a poſt as that of Salamin. And as he ſupported his 
opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades lifted up his 
cane over him in a menacing manner. Strike, ſays the Athe- 
nian, unmoved at the inſult, ut hear me: and continuing his 
| WELD. diſcourſe, 

2) Herod. I. ii. c. 0 3) Pauſan. I. i. p. 1 c, Herod, 
L le. 56, & 65, Phot: 10 Thai, P 337, n | IM 

| : 


dent, the air grew dark on a ſudden, and a violent tempeſt | 
aroſe, accompanied with impetuous winds, thunder and light- | 


uncle; and at the ſame time ſent him — omg number of pic- | 


XERXEVS into Afa. The characters of THENISTOCLES and | 


Jof the Grecian fleet; and the confederates, in a 
gouncl of war which was held for that purpoſe, were of very | 
different ſentiments 8 place for engaging the ene- 

d the major Part, at the head | 
of wham was Eurybiades, the generaliſſimo of the fleet, were | 
for having them advance near the iſthmus of Corinth, that they i 


guard that paſs under the command of Cleombrotus, Leonidas's i 
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ment Ml difcourſe, proceeded to ſhew of what importance it was for the | 


Trovi- fleet of the Grecians, whoſe veſſels were lighter and fewer in 
mpeſt number than thoſe of the Perſians, to engage in ſuch a ſtreight 
light- as that of Salamin, which would render the enemy incapable 


n the 


great not help being ſurprized at the moderation in Themiſtocles, 
8 ſabmitted to his reaſons, or at leaſt complied with his opinion, 
ity of WW for fear the Athenians, whoſe ſhips made up above one half of 
ept a the fleet, ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the allies, as their 
tadel, general had taken occaſion to infinuate.-. 
„ till ' (4) A council of war was alſo held on the fide of the Per · 
f ac- fans, in order to determine whether they ſhould hazard a na- 
tadel, val engagement; Xerxes himſelf was come to the fleet to take 
er to the advice of his captains and officers, who were all unanimous 
es his for the battle, becauſe they knew it was agreeable to the king's 
f pic- BF inclination. Queen Artemiſa was the only-perſon who oppoſed 
giton, chat reſolution. She repreſented the dangerous conſequences of 
One coming to blows. with people much more converſant and more 
ch of expert in maritime affairs than the Perſians; alledging, that 
theni- the loſs of a battle at fea would be attended with the ruin of 
more their land-army; whereas, by protracting the war, and = 
| proaching Peloponneſus, they would create jealouſies and di- 
viſions among their enemies, or rather augment. the diviſion 
rn already very great amongſt them; that the confederates in that _ 
s axd lf caſe would not fail to ſeparate from one another, to return and 
defend their reſpective countries; and that then the king 
without difficulty, and almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke, might 
nders make himſelf maſter of all Greece. This wife advice was not 
in a followed, and a battle was reſolved upon . 
very Xerxes, imputing the ill ſucceſs of all his former 
ene MY ments at ſea: to his own abſence, was reſolved to be witneſs of 
head rchis from the top of an eminence, where he cauſed a throne to 
were de erected for that purpoſe. . This might have contributed in 
t they ſome meaſure to auimate his forces: but there jg another much 
ere to more ſure and effectual means of doing it, I mean, by the 
1das's BW prince's real preſence and example, when he himſelf ſhares in the 
neſus. ¶ danger, and ſhews . himſelf worthy of being the ſoul 
„ that and head of a brave and numerous body of men ready to die 
dvan- or his ſervice. A prince, that has not this fort of fortitude 
ed his which nothing can ſhake, and which even takes new vigour 
p his from danger, may nevertheleſs. be endued with other excellent 
Athe- dualities, but then he is by no. means proper to command an 
g his army. No qualification whatſoever can ſupply the want of 
ourſe, | "08. OO 
Herod, 


of uſing a great part of their forces. Rurybiades, who could 


(4) Herod, I. viii. c. 6-70. 
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5 TI RI HG. S TOR TO Fit 
coùrage in a general: and the“ more he labours to ſhew the 
appearance of itz When he has not the reality, the more he diſ- 
covers his cowardice and fear. There is, it muſt be owned, a 
vaſt difference between a general- officer, and a ſimple ſoldier. 
Xerxes ought not to have expoſed his perſon otherwiſe than 
became a prince; that is to ſay, as the head, not as the hand: 
as he, 'whoſe'buſineſs it is to direct and give orders, not as 
thoſe Who are to put them in execution. But to keep himſelf | 
entirely at a diſtance from danger, and to act no other part | 
than that of a ſpectator, was really renouncing the quality and 
office of a general. 5 BY OTST ee, IWEST TELE ISS 
fe) Themiſtocles knowing, that ſome of the commaders in 
the Grecian fleet ſtill entertained thoughts of ſailing towards 
the iſthmus, "contrived to have notice given under-hand to 
Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were now aſſembled together | 
in one place, it would be an eaſy matter for him to ſubdue and 
deſtroy them all together; whereas, if they once ſeparated WW 
from one another, as they were going to do, he might never 
meet with another opportunity ſo favourable. The king gave 
into this opinion; and immediately commanded a great num- 
ber of his veſſels to ſurround Salamin by night, in order to 
make it impracticable for the Greeks to quit their poſt. . | 
Nod body among the Grecians perceived that they were 
ſutrounded in this manner. Ariſtides came by night-time 
from gina, where he had ſome forces under his command, 
and witk very great danger paſſed through the whole fleet of 
the enemies. When he came up to Themiſtocles's tent, he 
took him aſide, and ſpoke to him in the following manner: 
* If we are wiſe, Themiſtocles, we ſhall from henceforward 
lay afide that vain and childiſh diſſention, that has hitherto 
„ divided us, and ftrive with a more noble and uſeful emula- 
* tion, Which of us ſhall render the beſt ſervice to his coun- 
* try, you by commanding: and doing the duty of a wiſe and 
4 Ablè captain, and I by obeying your orders, and by aſſiſt- 
«ing you with my perſon and advice.“ He then informed 
him of the army's being ſurrounded with the ſhips of the Per- 
fans; and warmly exhorted him to give them battle without 
delay Themiſtocles, extremely aſtoniſhed at ſuch a greatneſs 
of Kot; and ſuch a noble and genergus frankneſs, was ſome- 
what aſhamed;- that he had ſuffered himſelf to be ſo much; ex- 
celted by his rival; but without being aſhamed: to own it, he 
n e of "Torr een eee ett 3,74 promiſed 


4 13581 
/ - 1 


(e]. Herod, I. viii. c. 74-78. (f) Plut. in Arift. p. 323. Herod. 
I. viii. c. 78—82. 8 : | 
 _ * Quanto magis occultare ac abdere pavorem nitebantur, manifeſtius 

davidi, Tacit. Hift, "vo : 19 y . 
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promiſed Ariſtides, that he Would henceforward imatate his 
generoſity, and even exceed it, if it were poſſible, in the whole 


the ſtratagem he had contrived to deceive the Barbarian, he de- 
ſired him to go in perſon to Eurybiades, in order to convince 
him that there was no other means of ſafety for them, than to 


tides executed with pleaſure and ſucceſs; for he was in great 
credit and eſteem with that generaiiluln . 
g. Both ſides therefore prepared themſelves: for the battle. 
The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three hundred and eighty: fail of 
ſhips, which in every thing followed the direction and order of 
Themiſtocles. As nothing eſcaped his vigilance, and as, like 
an able commander, he knew how to improve every circum- 
ſtance and incident to advantage, before he would begin the 
engagement he waited till a certain wind, which roſe regularly - 
every day at a certain hour, and which-was entirely contrary to 
the enemy, began to blow. As ſoon as this wind roſe, the 
ſignal was given for battle. The Perſians, who knew that 
their king had his eyes upon them, advanced with ſuch courage 
and impetuoſity, as were capable of ſtriking an enemy with 
terror. But the heat of the firſt attack quickly abated, when 
were they came to be engaged. Every thing was. Prion: So oa 


time diſadvantageous for them: the wind, which - blew- ly in 
and, their faces; the height, and heavineſs of their veſſels} which 
et of could not move and turn without great difficulty, and even the 
„ he number of their ſhips, which was ſo far from being of uſe to 
ner: them, that it only ſerved to embarraſs them in a place ſo 
ward ſtraight and narrow, as that they fought in: whereas, on the 
1erto ſide of the. Grecians, every thing was done with good order, 
101a- and without hurry or confufion ; : becauſe every thing was di- 
oun- rected by one commander. The Ionians, whom Themiſtocles 


and had adviſed by characters engraven upon ſtones along the coaſts 
liſt- of Eubcea to remember from whom they derived their original, 
med were the firſt that betook themſelves. to flight, and were 
Per- ſoon followed by the reſt of the fleet. But queen Artemiſa 
hout diſtinguiſhed herfelf by incredible efforts of reſolution and cou- 
tneſs rage, ſo that Xerxes, who ſaw in what manner ſhe had be- 
haved herſelf, cried out, * that the men had behaved like 
women in this engagement, and that the women had ſhewed 
the courage of men. The Athenians, being! enraged that a 
ee en e eee, ö "4 352 28 335: n 
(E Herod, I. viii. c. 84-966. | V 
n ptv Ages eros; ps quydines, a 3s | viro muliebrem timorem, ita in mu- 
1 n | here virilem audaciam cerneres. Fuf- 
ſia inter primos duces bel- tin, J ii tt 14 4 | 
lum acerrimè ciebat, Quippe, ut in e 
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of his future conduct. Then, after having imparted to him 
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3 THE HISTORY OFT 


woman had dared to appear in arms againſt them, had pro- 


miſed a reward of ten thouſand drachma's to any one, that 


ſhould be able to take her alive: but ſhe had the good fortune 
to eſcape their purſuits. | If they had taken her, ſhe could 
have deſerved nothing from them But the higheſt commenda- 
tions, and the moit honourable and generous treatment. | 
The manner in vchich that I queen. eſcaped ought not 
to be omitted. — herſelf warmly purſued by an Athenian 
ſhip, from which it ſe | 
hung out Grecian colours, and attacked one of the Perſian veſ- 
ſels, on board of which was Damaſithymus, king of Ci] Ca- 
lynda, with whom ſhe had ſome difference, and ſunk it: This 
made her purſuers believe, that her ſhip was one of the Gre- 
cian fleet, and give over the chace. | 

Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of Salamin, one of the 
moſt memorable actions related in ancient hiſtory, and which 
has, and will render the name and courage of the Grecians fa- 
mous for ever. A great number of the Perfian ſhips were 
taken, and a much greater ſunk upon this occafion. Many 
of their allies, who dreaded the king's cruelty no leſs than the 


enemy, made the beſt of their way into their own country. 


Themiſtocles, in a ſecret converſation with Ariftides, pro- 


' poſed to his conſideration, in order to ſound him and to learn 


his true-ſentiments, whether it would not be proper for them 
to fend ſome veſſels to break down the bridge, which Xerxes 
had cauſed to be built, to the end, ſays he, that we may take 
Aſia into Europe: but though he made this propoſal, he was 

* in earneſt, 
argued very warmly and ftrenuouſly againſt any ſuch project, 


and repreſented to him how dangerous it was to reduce ſo pow 


erful an enemy to deſpair, from whom it was their buſineſs to 


deliver themſelves as ſoon as poſſible. Themiſtocles ſeemed to 


acquieſce in his reaſons; and in order to haſten the king's de- 
partyre,- contrived to have him ſecretly informed, that the 
Greeians deſigned to break down the bridge. The point The- 
e ee e miſtocles 


105 Herod. I. viii, c. 37, 88. Palyzn. 1, viii. c. 53. i) A city of 
ycia, | 7 

It appears, that Artemiſa walued | of the gods, in a wood conſecrated to ber 
berſelf no leſs upon ſtratagem than' cou- ar at city, that ſbe repaired tbitber 
rage, and at the ſame time wvas not very | with a great train eunuchs, au, 
debate in tbe choice of the —_— ſhe | drums and trumpets, The inhabitants 


Latmus, a ſmall city of Caria, mem; and in the mean time Artemiſu's 
ay wery commodiouſly for ber, ſbe troops took poſſeſſion of the place, Pos» 
lyzn, Stratag. I. viii. c. 53. 


| _ Jt is ſaid, that being defirous of | ran in throngs. to ſee that religious cere- 
that 


laid ber * in ambuſh, and under pre- 
tence of celebrating the feaſt of the mother | 


— 


emed impoſſible for her to eſcape, tho | 


See rens 


22 


ſu 
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miſtocles ſeems to have had in view by this falſe confidence, 
was to ſtrengthen himſelf with Ariftides's opinion, which was 
of great weight againſt that of the other generals, in caſe 
they inclined to go and break down the bridge. Perhaps too 
he might aim at guarding himſelf by this means againſt the 
ill-will of his enemies, who might one day accuſe him of trea» 
ſon before the le, if ever they came to know that he had 
been the author of that ſecret advice to Xerxes. ar, 
i.) This prince, being frightened on ſuch news, made 

Y beſt uſe he could of his time, and ſet out by night, leaving 
Mardonius behind him, with an army of three hundred thouſan 
men, in order to reduce Greece, if he was able. The Gre- 
cians, who expected that Xerxes would have come to another 
engagement the next day, having learnt that he was fled, pur: 
ſued him as faſt as they could, but to no purpoſe. C4 Th 
had deſtroyed two hundred of the enemy's ſhips, thoſe 
which they had taken. The remainder of the Perſian fleet, 
after having. ſuffered extremely by the winds in their paſſage, 
retired towards the coaſt of Aſia, and entered into the port of 
Cuma, a city in Zolia, where they paſſed the winter, with- 
out daring afterwards to return into Greece. | 4 8 

Xerxes took the reſt of his army along with him, and 
marched by the way of the Helleſpont. As no proviſions had 
been prepared for them before-hand, they underwent great 
hardſhips during their whole march, which laſted five and = 

upon 


days. After having conſumed all the fruits they could 
the ſoldiers were obliged to live upon herbs, and even 
the bark and leaves of trees. This occaſioned a great fickneſs - 
in the army; and great numbers died of fluxes and the plague. 

The king, through eagerneſs and impatience to make his 
eſcape, left bis army behind him, and travelled on before with 
a ſmall retinue, in order to reach the bridge with the greater 
expedition: but when he arrived at the place, he found the 
bridge broken down by the violence of the waves, in a great 
tempeſt that had happened, and was reduced to the neceſſity 
of paſſing the ſtreight in a cock- boat. This was a ſpeQacle 
very proper to ſhew mankind the mutability of all earthly 
things, and the inſtability of human greatneſs ; a prince, 
whoſe armies and fleets the land and fea were ſcarce able to 
contain a little while before, now ſealing away in a little boat 
ALES Hg GED almoſt 
| (i) Herod. I. viii, c. 118 120. ( A) Thid. e. 10. 
“ Erat res ſpectaculo digna & zſti- | æquor omne capiebat; carentem eti- 
matione ſortis humane, rerum va- | am omni ſervorum miniſterio, cujus 
rierate miranda, in exiguo latentem | exercitus; propter multitudinem, ter- 
videre navigio, quem paulo ante vix | ris graves erant. Zuſtin, l. ii. c. 123. 
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almoſt without any ſervants. os attendants! Such was the event 
and ſucceſs of Xerxes's expedition againſt Greece. 


on different occaſions, we ſhall hardly know him for the ſame 
man. When affairs were under conſideration and debate, no 
perſon could ſhew more courage and intrepidity than this 
prince: he is ſurprized and even offended, if any one foreſees 
the leaſt difficulty in the execution of his projects, or ſhews 


the point of execution, and to the hour of danger, he flies 
like a coward, and thinks of nothing but ſaving his own life 
and perſon. Here we have a ſenſible and evident proof of the 
difference, between true courage, which is never deſtitute of 
prudence, and temerity, always blind and . preſumptuous. 
A wiſe and great prince weighs every thing, and examines all 
cireumſtances, before he enters into a | War, of which he is 
not afraid, but at the ſame time does not deſire ; and when 
the time of action is come, the fight of danger ſerves only to 
animate his courage. Preſumption inverts this order. || When 


circumſpection ought to preſide, ; ſhe. admits fear and deſpair, 
where courage and intrepidity ought to be exerted. _ 
The firſt thing the Grecians took care of after the battle 
of Salamin, was to ſend the firſt fruits of the rich ſpoil they 
had taken to Delphos. Cimon, who was then very young, 
ſignalized himſelf in a particular manner in that engagement, 
and performed actions of ſuch diſtinguiſhed valour, as acquired 
him a great reputation, and made him be conſidered from 
henceforth as a citizen, that would be capable of rendering the 
moſt important ſervices to his country on future occaſions. 
N „in] But Themiſtocles carried off almoſt all the honour of 
chzis victory, which was the moſt ſignal that ever the Grecians 
_ obtained over the Perſians. The force of truth obliged even 
thoſe, who envied his glory moſt, to render him this teſtimony. 


ing officers ſhould declare, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
moſt, by writing in a paper the names of the man who had 
merited the firſt prize, and of him who had merited the ſecond. 
On this occaſion, by a judgment which ſhews the good opi- 
nion natural for every man to have of himſelf, each officer 
DEITY 5 A | concerned, 
C Herod. I. viii. c. 122, 125. (m) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 125, 

1 Non times bella, non provocas. | 
Plin, de Traj. Fortiflimus in ipſo | riculo pavidi. Tacit, Hiſt, l. i. 
diſerimine, qui ante diſcrimen qui- c. 8. 


etiſſimus. Tac. Hiſt, l. i. c. 14. 


' 


= 


If we compare Xerxes with himſelf at different times and | 


any apprehenſion concerni1 b events. But when he comes to 


ſhe has introduced aſſurance and boldneſs, where wiſdom and 


It was a cuſtom in Greece, that after a battle, the command- 


Ante diſcrimen feroces, in pe- 


Incerned, adjudged the firſt rank to himſelf, and allowed the 
ſecond to Themiſtocles; which was indeed giving him the pre- 


and | en 
ſame ference to them all. 1 | —ç 5 g gt n . 2 r * „ 
„ no The Lacedzzmonians, having carried him to Sparta, in order 
this to pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed to their gene- 
eſees ral Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to Themiſtocles that of 
hews wiſdom, which was a crown of olive for both of them. They 
4 to alſo made a preſent to Themiftocles of the fineſt chariot in the 
1 city; and on his departure ſent three hundred young men of 
f the moſt conſiderable families to wait upon him to the fron- 


the tiers: an honour they had never ſnewn to any perſon what- 
te of ſoever before, * ©: PLE: 7 5 LETT 


But that which gave him a ſtill more ſenſible. pleaſure, were 


, the publick acclamations he received at the firſt Olympick 


all | . 
har games, that were celebrated after the battle of Salamin, where 
all the people of Greece were met together. As, ſpon. as he 


h 
hen appeared, the whole aſſembly. roſe up to do him honqur: no, 


3 body regarded either the games or the combats; Themiſtocles 


hen | 
ang was the only ſpectacle. weren er of all the company were 
air, fixed upon him, and every body was eager to ſhew him and 
point him out with the hand to the ſtrangers, that did nos 
ttle know him. He acknowledged afterwards to his friends, that he 
hey looked upon that day as the happieſt of his life; that he had never 
ng, taſted any joy ſo ſenſible, and ſo tranſporting ; and that this re 
ent, ward, the genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded all his deſires. 
ont The reader has undoubtedly obſerved in Themiſtocles two 
1 or three principal ſtrokes of his character, which entitle him 
the do be ranked amongſt the greateſt men. The deſign which he, - 
formed and executed, of making the whole force of Athens 
of maritime, ſhewed him to have a ſuperior genius, capable of 
185 the higheſt view, penetrating into futurity, and judicious to 
a ſeize the deciſiye point in great affairs. As the territory be- 
ny. longing to Athens was of a barren nature and ſmall extent, he 
l rightly conceived, that the only way that city had to enrich 
„es and aggrandize itſelf was by ſea. And indeed that ſcheme 
5 may juſtly be looked upon as the ſource and cauſe of all thoſe 


great events, which raiſed the republick of Athens in the ſe- 


d. 

i. quel to ſo flouriſhing a condition. „ 
48 But, in my opinion, though this wiſdom) and foreſight is a 
d, moſt excellent and valuable talent, yet is it infinitely leſs meri- 


| torious than that uncommon temper: and moderation which. 
Themiſtocles ſhewed on two critical occaſions, when Greece 
had been utterly undone, if he had liſtened to the dictates of 


point of honour, as is uſual among perſons of his age and 
profeſſion. The firſt of theſe occalions was, when, notwith- 
| N ſtanding 
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an ill-judged ambition, and had piqued himſelf upon a falſe . 
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ſanding- the crying- injuſtice that was committed, both in re- 
ference to the republick, of which he was a member, and to 
his own perſon, in appointing a Lacedæmonian generalifimo 
of the fleet, .he exhorted and prevailed. with the Athenians to 
deſiſt from their pretenſion, though never ſo juſtly founded, in 
order to prevent the fatal effects with which a diviſion amon 
the confederates muſt have been neceſſarily attended. And 


what an admirable inſtance did he give of his preſence of mind 


and coolneſs of temper, when the ſame Eurybiades not only 
affronted him with harſh and offenſive language, but lifted up 
his cane at him in a menacing- poſture ! Let it be remembered 
at the ſame time, that Theniiſtocles was then but young; that 
he was full of an ardent ambition for glory; that he was com- 
mander of a numerous fleet; and that he had right and reaſon 
on his fide. How would our young officers behave on the 
Hke occafion ? Themiſtocles took all patiently, and the victory 


of Salamin was the fruits of his: patience. 


As to Ariſtides, I ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel to ſpeak 
more extenſively of his character and merit. was, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the man of the commonwealth: provided that 
was well and faithfully ſerved, he was very little concerned: by 
whom it was done. The merit of others was far from offend- 


ing him; and inſtead of that, became his own hy the appro- 


bation and encouragement: he gave it. We have ſeen him 
make his way through the enemy's. fleet, at the perilo his 
Ke; in order to give Themiſtocles ſome good intelligence and 
advice: And Plutarch takes notice, that during all the time 
the latter had the command, Ariſtides aſſiſted him on all oeca- 
ffons with his counſel and credit, notwithſtanding he had reaſon 
to look upon him not only as his rival, but his enemy. Let us 
compare this nobleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul with the little- ſpirit- 
neſs and meanneſs of thoſe men who are ſo nice, puncti lious, and 


jealous in point of command; who are incompatible with their 


colleagues, uſing all their attention and induſtry to engroſs the: 


glory of every thing to themſelves ; always ready to facrifice 


| publick to their private intereſts, or to ſuffer their rivals to 


commit blunders, that they themſelves may reap advantage 
from them. „„ le | Zn 
te) On the very ſame day the action of Thermopylæ 


happened, the formidable army of Carthaginians, which con- 
fiſted of three hundred thouſand men, was entirely defeated by 
.Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe. Herodotus places this battle on 

| | „ wan 
| (m) Herod. I. vii. e. 165-167. 
ect + gur Hr & Cure buntviry thru E raryqia 10 v0 Toy £60704 
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the fame day with that of Salamin. The circumſtances: of 
that victory in Sicily I have related in the hiftory of the Cartha» 
einians. N | e a | 

(„) Aſter the battle of Salamin, the Grecians being re- 
turned from purſuing the. Perſians, 'Themiſtocles ſailed to alk 
the iſlands that had declared for them, to levy contributions 
and exact money from them. The firſt he. began with was 
that of Andros, from whoſe inhabitants he required a conſi - 
derable ſum, ſpeaking ta them in this manner: I come to you 
accompanied with two powerful diamnities, Perſuaſion and Forces 
The anſwer they made him was: We hawe alſa taus other di= 
vinities on our fide, nd tejs powerful: than your's, and which dai 
not. permit us to give the money you demand of us Poverty and. 
Impotence, Upon this refuſal he made a feint 
chem, and threatened that he would entirely ruin their city. 
tory He dealt in the ſame manner. with ſeveral other iſlands, - which 
| durſt not reſiſt him as Andros had done, and drew great ſums. 
eale of money from them without the privity of the other com- 
* manders; for he was eſteemed a lover of money, and to, ber 
hat deñrous of enriching himſelf. Fate EN 


12 5 c Szcr. IX. The batth of Platea. 

im (o) ARDONIUs, who ſtaid in Greece with a body of 
his 8 three hundred thouſand men, let 1 
nd the winter in Theſſaly, and in the ſpring following: led them 


into Bœotia. There was a very famous oracle in this country, 
the oracle mean of Lebadia, which he thought proper to con- 
ſult, in order to know what-would be the ſucceſs of the war... 
The prieſt in his enthuſiaſtick fit, anſwered in a language 


it which no body that was preſent underſtood, as much as to in- 
nd finuate, that the oracle would not deign to ſpeak intelligibly 
err to a Barbarian. At the ſame time Mardonius ſent Alexander, 
he: king of Macedonia, with ſeveral Perſian noblemen, to Athens, 
ce and by them, in the name of his maſter, made very advantageous 


propoſals to the Athenian people, to divide them from the: reſt 


to 

ge of their allies, The offers he made them were, to rebuild; 
5 their city which had been burnt down, to give them a con- 
E ſiderable ſum of money, to ſuffer them to live according to 
n- their own laws and cuſtoms, and to give them the government 
34 and command of all Greece. Alexander, as their ancient friend, 
Je! exhorted them in his own name to lay hold on fo favourable 
e | | | an 

7 __ I. viii. c. 111, 112. Plut. in r 1g p. 122. | 
; o) A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 497. Herod, l. viii. c. 113—131, 1361 

mY 144. Phut, is I. p · — Diod. I. xi. p. 22. 23- Fier, de Orte. Bete. 
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$& Mere 
_ an opportunity for re-eſtabliſhing their affairs, alledging, that 
they were not in a condition to withſtand a power ſo formidable 
as that of the Perſians, and ſo much ſuperior to that of Greece. 
On the firſt intelligence of this embaſſy, the Spartans alſo on 
the other ſide ſent deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it from 
taking effect. "Theſe were preſent” when the others had their 
audience; where, as ſoon as Alexander had finiſhed his ſpeech, 
they began in their turn to addreſs themſelves to the Athenians, 
and ſtrongly exhorted them not to ſeparate themſelves. from 
their allies, nor to deſert the common intereſt of their country, 
repreſenting to them, at the ſame time, that their union in 
the preſent ſituation of their affairs was their whole ſtrength, 
and would render Greece invincible. They added farther, that 
the Spartan commonwealth. was very ſenſibly moved with the 
_ melancholy ſtate Which the Athenians were in, who were deſti- 
tute both of houſes and.retreat, and who for-two years. together 
had loft all their harveſts ; that, in conſideration of that .cala- 
mity, ſhe would engage herſelf, during the continuance of the 
war, to maintain and ſupport their wives, their children, and 
their old men, and to furniſh a plentiful ſupply for all their | 
wants. They concluded by obſerving on the conduct of Alex- 
k 
| 


ne a” tas as. 6.4... 


ander, whoſe diſcourſe, they ſaid, was. ſuch as might be ex- 
zeted from one tyrant, who ſpoke in favour of another; but 
hat he ſeemed to have forgot, that the people to whom he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, had ſhewed themſelves, on all occaſions, the 
moſt zealous defenders of the common liberty of thein country. 
Ariſtides was at this time in office, that is to ſay, the prin- 
cipal of the Archons. As it was therefore his buſineſs to 
anſwer, he ſaid, that as to the Barbarians, who made ſilver 
and gold the chief objects of their eſteem, he forgave them for 
thinking they could corrupt the fidelity of a nation by large 
bounties and promiſes: but that he eould not help being ſur- 
prized. and affected with ſome ſort of indignation, to ſee that 
the Lacedæmonians, regarding only the preſent diſtreſs and ne- 
ceflity of the Athenians, ànd forgetting their courage and mag- 
nanimity, ſhould come to perſuade them to perſiſt ſtedfaſtly in 
the defence of the common liberty of Greece by arguments and 
motives of gain, and by propoſing to give them victuals and 
proviſion: He deſired them to acquaint their republick, that 
all the gold in the world was not capable of tempting the 
Athenians, or of making them deſert the defence of the 
eommon liberty: That they had the grateful ſenſe they 
aught to have, of the kind offers which Lacedæmon had 
made them; but that they would endeavour to manage their 
affairs ſo, as not to be a burden to any of their allies. Then 
pointing with his hand to the ſun; Be aſſured, 9 to 
. em, 


2 


„CET X.. 8 
, x is — 


'K 


them, that at long as that planet ſhall. continue his courſe, the © 
Athenians will be mortal enemies to the Perſians, and will not 


burning their houſes and temples. After which, he defired the 
that he would not make himſelf any more the bearer of ſuch 
upon him, without ever fog his havd any other effect. 

might ſtill imprint the greater horror for ſuch propoſals, and — 


for ever to prohibit all manner of commerce with the Barba- 
rians by a principle of religion, he ordained, that the Athe- 


donius, ſtill entertaining 1 of bringing them to ſome 


— 
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ceaſe to take vengeance of them for ravaging their lands, and 
king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly their friend, 
propoſals to them, which would only ſerve to reflect diſnonour 


Ariſtides, notwithſtan his having made this plain and ; 
peremptory . declaration, dd not ſtop there. But that he 


nian prieſts ſhould denounce anathemas and execrations upon 

any perſon whatſoever, that ſhould preſume to propoſe the 
making of an alliance with the Perſians, or the breaking of 
their alliance with the reſt of the Grecians. 

( When Mardonius had learnt by the anſwer which the 
Athenians had ſent him,“ that they were to be prevailed upon 
by no propoſals: or advantages whatſoever to ſell their liberty, 
he marched with his whole army to Attica, waſting and de- 
ſtroying whatever: he found in his way. The Athenians not 
being in a condition to withſtand ſuch a torrent, retired to 
Salamin, and for a ſecond time abandoned their city. Mar- 


terms of accommodation, ſent another deputy to them to 
make the ſame propoſal as before. A certain Athenian, called 
Lycidas, being of opinion, that they ſhould- hearken to what 
he had to offer, was immediately ſtoned, and the Athenian 
women running at the ſame time to his houſe, did the ſame 
execution upon his wife and children; ſo deteſtable a crime 
did they think it to propoſe any peace with the Perſians. But 
notwithſtanding this, they had a reſpect to the character 
wherewith the deputy was inveſted, and ſent him back without 
offering him any indignity or ill-treatment. Mardonius now 
found that there was no peace to be expected with them. He 
therefore entered Athens, burnt and demoliſhed every thing 
that had eſcaped their fury the preceding year, and left Hong 

ſtandin 
The Spartans inſtead of conducting their troops into 
Attica, according to their engagements, thought only” of 
keeping themſelves ſhut ww within the NE” for their 
own 
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ry * Poſteaquam nullo pretio libertatem his videt venalem, Gees Juſtin. 
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Hyacintbus; but the ſecond <vas' a dey | hanour of Apollo and Hyacintbus. 
(2) _ 1. ix. c. 12—76. Plut. in Arift, p. 325-339, Diod. |. xi. 
p. 24, 26. 3 Sg 


own ſecurity, and with that view had begun to build a wall el 
over the iſthmus, in order to hinder the enemy from entering 0 
that way, by which means they reckoned they ſhould be ſaſe — 
themſelves, and ſhould have no farther pccafion for the aſſiſtance ſz 
of the Athenians. The latter hereupon ſent deputies to E 
| „in order to complain of the ſlowneſs and neglect of Ic 
' their allies. But the Ephori did not feem to be much moved fc 
at their remonſtrances: And as that day was the feaſt of * T 
Hyacinthus, they ſpent it in feaſts and rejoicing, and deferred tr 
giving the deputies their anſwer till the next day. And till of 
procraſtinating the affair as much as they could on various th 
Pretexts, they gained ten days time, during which the build- te 
ing of the wall was. compleated. They were on the point of 
diſmiſſing the Athenian envoys in a ſcandalous manner, when th 
a private citizen expoſtulated with them, and repreſented to in 
them, how baſe it would be to treat the Athenians in ſuch a 21: 
manner, after all the calamities and voluntary loſſes they had m 
ſo generouſly ſuffered for the common defence of liberty, and g 
all the important ſervices they had rendered Greece in general. th 
This opened their eyes, and made them aſhamed of their per- kt 
fidious deſign. The very next night following they ſent off, «CC 
unknown to the Athenian deputies, five thoufand Spartans, ta 
who had each of them ſeven helotz, or ſlaves, to attend him. to 
In the morning afterwards the deputies renewed their com- Mm 
plaints with great warmth and reſentment, and were extremely pa 
ſurprized when they were told that the Spartan ſuccours were de 
on their march, and by this time were not far from Attica, m 
() Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on his wi 
return into the country of Bœotia. As the latter was an open th 
| and flat country, he thought it would be more convenient for th 
1 him to fight there, than in Attica, which was uneven and th 
rugged, full of hills and narrow paſſes, and which for that ho 
reaſon would not allow him ſpace enough for drawing up his of 
1 numerous army in battle- array, nor leave room for his cavalry Jai 
to act. When he came back into Bœotia, he encamped by Ar 
| the river Aſopus. The Grecians followed him thither under an 
li the command of Pauſanias, king of Sparta, and of Ariſtides, 5 
| general of the Athenians. The Ferſian army, according to va 
Among ft the Lacedæmonians the} of rejoicing, eubicb avas ſpent in feaſting, Wi 
| i feaſt of —— continued three days: \ — f ſpefacles, 42 40 12 7 of 
x Thefrft and laft of which were days of | diverſions. This feſtival evas celebrated mi. 
| ferrow and mourning for the death of | ewery year in the month of Auguſt, in va 
[i 
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the account of Herodotus, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand, 


or, according to that of Diodorus, of five hundred thouſand - 


men. That of the Grecians did not amount to feventy thous 
ſand ; of which there were but ſive thouſand Spartans ;: but, 


as theſe were accompanied with thirty-five thonſand of the He- 


lotæ, (wviz.) ſeven for each Spartan, they made up together 
forty thouſand: The latter of theſe were light - armed troops: 


The Athenian forces conſiſted but of 'cight thouſand, and the 


troops of the allies made up the remainder. The right wing 
of the army was — by the Spartans, and = left by 
the Athenians, an honour which the people of Tegæa pre- 
tended to, and diſputed with them, but in vain, 

(r) Whilſt all Greece was in ſuſpence, expecting a battle 
that ſhould determine their fate, a ſecret conſpiracy, formed 


in the midſt of the Athenian camp by ſome diſcontented ci- 


tizens, who intended the ſubverſion of their popular govern- 
ment, or to deliver up Greece into the hands of the Perſians, 
gave Ariſtides a great deal of perplexity and trouble. On 
this emergency he had occaſion for all his prudence: Not 
knowing exactly how many people might be concerned in this 
conſpiracy, he contented himſelf with having eight of them 
taken -up : and of thoſe eight, the only two, whom he cauſed 
to be accuſed, becauſe they had the molt. laid to their charge, 
made their eſcape out of the camp, whilſt their tryal was pre- 

aring. There is no doubt but Ariſtides favoured their eſcape, 
deſt he ſhould be obliged to puniſh them, and their puniſhment 
might occafion ſome tumult and diſorder. The others, that 
were in cuſtody, he releafed, leaving them room to believe, 
that he had found nothing againſt them, and telling them, 
that the battle with the enemy ſhould be the tribunal, where 
they might fully juſtify their characters, and ſhew the world, 
how unlikely it was, that they had ever entertained a thought 
of betraying their country. This well-timed-and wiſe diſſimu- 
lation, which opened a door. for repentance, and avoided 


and quaſhed the whole affair. 


driving the offenders to deſpair, appeaſed all the commotion, 


Mardonius q in order to try the Grecians, ſent out his ca- 


valry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to Kirmiſſi with them. The 
Megarians, Who were encamped * a plain, ſuffered ex- 
tremely by tkem; and, in ſpite of all the vigour and reſalution 
With which they defended themſelves, they were upon che point 
of giving way, when a detachment of three hundred Athe- 
\nians, With fome troops armed with miſſive weapons, ad- 
vanced to their ſuecour. Maſiſtius, the general of the Perfian 


{r) Plut, in Ariſt, p. 326. 
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horſe, and one of the moſt conſiderable noblemen of his 
country, ſeeing them advance towards him in good order, 
made his cavalry face about and attack them. The Athe- 


nians ſtood their ground, and waited. to receive them. The 


ſhock--was very fierce and violent, both ſides. endeavouring 


equally to ſhew, by the iſſue of this encounter, what would be | 


the ſucceſs of the general engagement. The victory was a 
long time diſputed: But at laſt Maſiſtius's horſe, being 
wounded, threw his maſter, who was quickly after killed; 


upon which the Perſians immediately fled. As ſoon as the 


news of his death reached the Barharians, their grief was ex- 
ceſſive. They cut off the hair of their heads, as alſo the manes 
of their horſes and mules, filling the camp with their cries 
and lamentations, having loſt, in their opinion, the braveſt 
man of their army. | CCC 

After this encounter with the Perſian cavalry, the two 
armies were a long time without coming to any action; becauſe 


the ſoothſayers and diviners, upon their inſpecting the entrails 


of their victims, equally foretold both parties, that they ſnould 
be victorious, provided they acted only upon the defenſive; 
whereas, on the other hand, they threatened them equally 
with a total overthrow, if they acted offenſively, or made the 
firſt attack. | + | it J Pac 450 i Meg ae} 
They paſſed ten days in this manner in view of each 
other. But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient 


nature, grew very uneaſy at ſo long a delay. Beſides, he, 


had only a few days proviſions left for his army; and the 


Grecians grew ſtronger every day by the addition of new 
tcoops, that were continually coming to join them. He 


therefore called a council of war, in order to deliberate, 
whether they ſhould give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of 


ſingular merit and great experience, was of opinion, that they 


ſhould not hazard a battle, but that they ſhould retire under 
the walls of Thebes, where they would be in a condition to 
ſupply the army with proviſions and forage, ' He alledged, 
th it delays alone would be capable of diminiſhing the ardour 
of the allies; that they would thereby have time to tamper 
with them, and might be able to draw ſome of them off 
by gold and ſilver, which they would take care to diſtribute 


among the leaders, and among ſuch as had the greateſt ſway 


and authority in their ſeveral cities; and that in ſhort. this 
waald be the eaſieſt and ſureſt method of ſubjecting Greece. 
This, opinion was very wiſe, but was over- ruled by Mardo- 
nius, whom the reſt had not courage to contradict. The reſult 
therefore of their deliberations was, that they * 
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battle the next day. Alexander, king of Macedonia, who was 
on the ſide: of the Grecians in his heart, came ſecretly about 
midnight to their camp, and informed Ariſtides of all that 
had bo et Bros ee eee Z 6 te 
| — forthwith gave orders to the officers to prepare 
themſelves for battle, and imparted to Ariſtides the deſign he 
had formed of changing his order of battle, by placing the 
Athenians in the right wing, inftead of the left, in order to 
their 2 the Perſians, with whom they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence, that 
induced Pauſanias to propoſe this new diſpoſition, the Athe- 
nians accepted it with pleaſure. Nothing was heard among 
them but mutual exhortations, to acquit themſelves bravely, 
bidding each other remember, that neither they, nor their 
enemies, were changed, ſince the battle of Marathon, unleſs .. 
it were, that victory had increaſed the courage of the Athe- 
nians, and had diſpirited the Perſians. We do not fight, (faid 
they) as they do, for a country only or a city, but for the 
trophies erected at Marathon and at Salamin, that they may 
not appear to be the work only of Militiades and of fortune, 
but the work of the Athenians. ' Encouraging one another in 
this manner, they went with all the alacrity imaginable to 
change their poſt, But Mardonius, upon the intelligence he 


d 4 9 


received of this movement, having made the like change in 
c his order of battle, both fides ranged their troops again ac- 
6 - cording to their former diſpoſition. The whole day paſſed in 
n this manner without their coming to action. | 
* In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which 
2 it was reſolved, that they ſhould decamp from the place they 
4 were in, and march to another, more conveniently fituated ſor 
f water, Night being come on, and the officers endravouring, 
y at the head of their corps, io make more haſte than ordinary to 
r the marked out for them, great confuſion happened 
0 among the troops, ſome gaing one way and ſome another, 
. without obſerving any order or regularity in their march. At 
* laſt they halted near the little city of Plat a. 

r On the firſt news of the Grecians being decamped, Mar- 
ff donius drew his whole army into order of battle, and purſued, 
te them with the hideous ſhouting and howling of his Barbarian 
y forces, who thought they were marching, not ſo much in 


2 order to fight, as to ſtrip and plunder a flying enemy: And 
5 their general likewiſe, making himſelf ſure of ergy” bot gas. 
and 


A inſulted Artabazus, „ him with his Ane 1 
lt cowardly ere and with the falſe notion he had con- 1 
be ceived of the 

le | You. III. 


Lacedzmonians, who never fled, as he pretended; - 
5 D HOES |. before 
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before an enemy; whereas here was an inſtance of the con- 
trary. But the general quickly found this was no: falſe or | 
ill-grounded notion. He happened to fall in with the Lace- 
dæmonians, who were alone, and ſeparated from the body of 
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the Grecian army, to che amonnt of fifty thouſand men, 1 
together with three thouſand of the Tegeatæ. The en- 8 
counter was exceeding fierce and reſolute: On both ſides the h 
men fought with the courage of lions; and the Barbarians c 
perceived that they had to do with ſoldiers, who were deter- 1 
mined to conquer or die in the field. The Athenian troops, ir 
to whom Pauſanias ſent: an officer, were already upon their di 
march to their aid : But the Greeks, who had taken party 70 
with the Perſians, to the number of fifty thouſand men, went 
out to meet them on their way, and hindered them from pro- dy 
ceeding. any farther. Ariſtides with his little body of men di 
bore up firmly againſt them and withſtood their attack, letting Gy 
them ſee, how inſignificant a ſuperiority of numbers is againſt an 
true courage and braver. „„ | : ma 
The battle being thus divided into two, and fought in two by 
different places, the Spartans were the firſt who broke in upon mo 
the Perſian forces and put them into diſorder. Mardonius, thr 


their general, falling dead of a wound he had received in the late 
enga nt, all his army betook themſelves to flight; and thoſe Pau 
Greeks, who were engaged againſt Ariſtides, did the ſame 4 
thing, as ſoon as they underitood the Barbarians were de- 44 + 
feated. The latter ran away to their former camp, which they 1 
had quitted, where they were ſheltered and fortified with an « te 
mcloſure of wood. The Lacedzmonians purſued them thither, e 6 
and attacked them in their intrenchment ; but this they did 
poorly and weakly, like people that were not much accuſtomed 
to ſieges, and to attack walls. The Athenian troops, having 
advice of this, left off purſuing their Grecian adverſaries, 
and marched to the camp of the Perfans, which after ſeyeral 
aſſaults they carried, and made an horrible flaughter of the 
enemy. 8 
| ens, who from Mardonius's imprudent management 
had but too well foreſeen the misfortune that befell them, after 
| having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement, and given all 
polſible proofs of his courage and indrepudity, made a timely 
retreat with the forty thouſand: men he commanded ; and pre- 
venting his flight from being known by the expedition of his 
march, he arrived ſaſe at Byzantium, and from thenee re- 
turned into Aſia. Of all the reſt of the. Perſian army, not 
four thouſand men eſcaped after that day's laughter : All were 
killed and cut to pieces by the Grecians, W Wer 


* 
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delivered themſelves at once from all further invaſions from 


that nation, no Perſian army. having ever appeared after. that 


time on this ſide of the Helleſpont. | 
05 This battle was fought on the fourth day of the month® 
Boe 


omion, according to the Athenian manner of reckoning. 


Soon after, the allies, as a teſtimony of their gratitude 7b 
heaven, cauſed a ſtatue of Jupiter to be made at their joint and 


common expences, which they placed in his temple at Olympia. 


The names of the ſeveral nations of Greece, that were preſent 
in the engagement; were engraven on the right fide of the pe- 
deſtal of the ſtatue, the Lacedzmonians firſt, the Athenians 
next, and all the reſt in order. 1 
(:) -One of the principal citizens of Ægina came and ad- 


| dignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had ſhewn to Leonidas, 
whoſe dead body was hung up on a gallows by their order, 
and urging him to uſe Mardonius's body after the fame 
manner. As a farther motive for doing ſo, he added, that 
by thus ſatisfying the manes of thoſe that were killed at Ther- 
mopylz, he would be ſure to immortalize his own name 
throughout all Greece, and make his memory precious to the 
lateſt poſterity. © (oy thy baſe counſel elſewhere,” replied 
Pauſanias. Thou muſt have a very wrong notion of true glory, 
„ to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it is to reſemble 
M « the Barbarians.” If the eſteem of the people of gina is 
„ not to be purchaſed but by ſuch a proceeding, I ſhall be con- 
tent with preſerving that of the Lacedzmonians only, amongſt 
whom the baſe wow ungenerous pleaſure of revenge is never 
put in competition with that of ſhewing clemency and mo- 


21277 ⁵ðù 
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cd 


« As for the ſouls of my departed countrymen, they are ſuffi- 
* ciently avenged by the death of the many thouſand Perſians 
&« ſlain upon the ſpot in the laſt engagement.” + ag 
(2) A diſpute, which aroſe between the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians, about determining which of the two people 
ſhould have the prize of valour adjudged to them, as alſo 


had like to have ſullied all the glory, and imbittered the joy 
of their late victory. They were juſt on- the point of carryin 
things to the laſt ba ict: and would certainly have decide 
the difference with their ſwords, had not Ariſtides prevailed 
upon them, by the wiſdom of his counſel and reaſonings, to 

Ws 29.2 2 refer 
A. M. 352 5. Ant. J. C. 479, Pauſ. I. v. p. 5z3 3. 
This da 2 8575 eee ee 1 
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dreſſed himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring him to avenge the in- 


0 deration to their enemies, and eſpecially after their death. 


which of them ſhould have the privilege of erecting a trophy, 


red l.) Her. I. ix. c. 77, 78. (4) Plut, in Ariſt. p. 437. * 
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refer the determination of the matter to the judgment of the 
Grecians in general. This propoſition being accepted by both 
parties, and the Greeks being aſſembled upon the ſpot to de- 
Cide the conteſt, Thogiton of Megara, ſpeaking upon the 
; queſtion, gave it as his opinion, that the prize of valocr ought 
to be adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to ſome 
other city ; unleſs they deſired to kindle a civil war, of more 
fatal conſequences than that they had juſt put an end to. 
After he had finiſhed his ſpeech, Cleocritus of Corinth roſe 
up to ſpeak his ſentiments of the matter: And when he began, 


no body doubted but he was going to claim that honour for the 


city of which he was a,member and a native ; for Corinth was 
the chief city of Greece in power and dignity after thoſe of 
Athens and Sparta. But every body was * deceived 
when they found, that all his diſcourſe tended to the praiſe 
of the Platæans, and chat the concluſion he made from the 
whole was, that in order to extinguiſh ſo dangerous a con- 
tention, they ought to adjudge the prize to them only, againf 
whom neither of the a gs parties could have any grounds 
of anger or jealouſy. This diſcourſe and propoſal were re- 

_ ceived with a general r by the whole aſſembly. Ariſti- 
des immediately aſſented to it on the part of the Athenians, 
and Pauſavias on the part of the Lacedæmonians. pl 
(x) All parties being thus agreed, before they began to di- 
vide the ſpoil of the enemy, they put fourſcore talents * aſide 
for the Platzans, who laid them out in n a temple to 
Minerva, in erecting a ſtatue to her honour, and in adorning 
the temple with curious and valuable paintings, which were 
full in being in Plutarch's time, that is to ſay, above ſix 
hundred years afterwards, and which were then as freſh as 
if they had lately come out of the hands of the painters. As 
for the trophy, which had been another article of the diſpute, 
the Lacedæmonians erected one for themſelves in particular, 
and the Athenians another. | 7 | 
| The ſpoil was immenſe: In Mardonius's camp they found 
, prodigious ſums of money in gold and ſilver, beſides cups, 
veſſels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and 
filver, not to be valued or numbered, It is obſerved by a cer- 
tain 1 hiſtorian, that theſe ſpoils proved fatal to Greece, by be- 
coming the inſtruments of introducing avarice and luxury 
among her inhabitants. According to the religious cuſtom = 

| | e 


tx) Her. I. ix. e. 70, 80. 
* $0,000 crowns French, about 18,0001. fterling, 


1 Vito Mardonio caftra referta | divitiarum luxuria cepit, Fu in. is 


regalis opulentiz'capta, unde primùm c. 14. | 
. Grecos, divifo inter ſe auro Padcy, 1 
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had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the field of battle, were like- 


ſetting too high a value upon one's on ſervices, and which by 


pre a few days after the engagement; one of which was 


d jt in Mardonius, who was accuſtomed to ſuch a luxurious: 
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the Grecians, before they divided the treaſure, they appro- 
priated the tithe or tenth part of the whole to the uſe of the 
gods: The reſt was diſtributed equity among the cities and 
nations that had furniſhed troops; and the chief officers who 


wiſe diſtinguiſhed in this diſtribution. They ſent a preſent of 
a golden tripod to Delphos, in the inſcription upon which 
Pauſanias cauſed theſe words to be inſerted ; (y) That he b 
defeated the Barbarians at Platæa, and that in acknowledgment. 
of that victory he had made this preſent to Apollo. 3 
This arrogant inſcription, wherein he aſcribed the honour 
both of victory and the offering to himſelf only, offended the 
Lacedæmonian people, who, in order to puniſh his pride in 
the very point and place where he thought to exalt himſelf, as 
alſo to do juſtice to their confederates, cauſed his name to be 
razed out. and that of the cities which had contributed to the 
victory, to be put in the ſtead of it. Too ardent a thirſt after 
glory on this occaſion did not give him leave to conſider, that 
a man loſes nothing by a diſcreet modeſty, which forbears the. 


ſcreening a man from envy * ſerves really to enhance his re- 
putation., _ _ | nf 0 a5 ee ID 
Pauſanias gave ſtill a farther ſpecimen of his Spartan ſpirit. 
and * two entertainments which he ordered to be 


coſtly and magnificent, in which was ſerved all the variety of 
delicacies and dainties that uſed to be ſerved at Mardonius's: 
table ; the other was plain -and frugal, after the manner of the. 
Spartans. Then comparing the two entertainments together, 
and obſerving the difference of them to his officers, whom he 
had invited on purpoſe ; © What a madneſs,” ſays he, .Was 


<« diet, to come and attack a people like us, that know how* 
e to live without all dainties and ſuperfluities, and want no- 
<« thing of that kind.” JJ ĩͤ Peng oy 

(xz) All the Grecians ſent to Delphos to conſult the oracle, 
concerning the ſacrifice it was proper to offer. The anſwer. 
they received from the gods was, that they ſhould ere& an 
altar to Fupiter Liberator ; but that they ſhould take care not 
to offer any ſacrifice upon it, before they had extinguiſhed all 
the fire in the country, becauſe it had been polluted and pro- 
faned by the Barbarians ; and that they ſhould come as far as. 
- : 17 "0. 

Cor, Nep. in Pauſan. c. 1. (=) Plut. in Arift, p. , | 
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Delphos to fetch pure fire, which they were to take from the 
altar, called the common altar. e 
This anſwer being 3 to the Grecians from the oracle, 
the E immediately difperſed themfelves throughout the 
whole country, and cauſed all the fires to be extinguiſhed : 
And Euchidas, a citizen of Platza, having taken upon him- 
{elf to £0 and fetch the ſacred fire with all poſſible expedition, 
made the beſt of his way to Delphos. On his arrival he puri- 
fied himfelf, ſprinkled bis body with confecrated water, put 
on a crown of laurel, and then approached the altar, from 
whence, with great reverence, he took the holy fire, and 
carried it with him to Platza, where he arrived before the 
ſetting of the ſun, having travelled a thoufand ftadia (which 
make an hundred and twenty-five miles Engliſh) in one day. 


As ſoon as he came back, he faluted his fellow citizens, deli- 


vered the fire to them, fell down at their feet, and died in a 
moment-afterwards. His countrymen carried away his bod 
2 2 it in the temple - Diana, ſurnamed Euclia, whic 
ſignifies of good renown, and put the following epitaph upon 
hy tomb in the com paſs of one verſe : Here lies Earhadu, who 
went from hence to Delphos, and returned back the ſame day. 


In the next general aſſembly of Greece, which was held not 


long after this occurrence, Ariſtides propoſed the followin 
decree : That all the cities of Greece ſhould every year { 
their oy, vrais deputies to Platza, in order to offer ſacrifices to 
TFapiter Liberator, and to the gods of the city; (this aſfembly 
was ftill regularly held in the time of Plutarch ;) that every 


five years there ſhould be games celebrated there, which 


ſhould be called the games of liberty; that the feveral fates 
of Greece together ſhould raiſe a body of troops, confiſting of 
ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, and ſhould equip a 
| Meet of an hundred ſhips, which ſhould be conftantly main- 
tained for making war againſt the Barbarians; and that the 
inhabitants of Platza, entirely devoted to the fervice of the 
Sass ſhould be looked upon as ſacred and inviolable, and be 

ncerned in no other function than that of offering prayers and 
Kcrifices for the general preſervation and proſperity of Greece. 
the citizens of Platæa took upon them to ſolemnize every year 
the anniverſary feſtival in honour of thoſe perſons that were 
Lain in the battle. The order and manner of performing this 


All theſe articles belly approves of and paſſed into a law, 


facrifice was as follows: The ſixteenth day of the * 
5 Ss | Mai- 


* Three months after the battle of | formed, till after the enemies woe en- 
Platza was fought. Probably theſe | tirely gone, and the country was free, 
Funeral rites were not at firſt per- | 5 | 
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Maimacterion, which anſwers to our month of December, at 
the firſt appearance of day- break, they walked in a ſolemn A 

ceſſion, which was preceded by a trumpet that ſounded to 
battle. Next to the trumpet marched ſeveral charipts, filled 
with crowns and branches of myrtle. After theſe chariots was 
led a black bull, behind which marched a company of young 
perſons, carrying pitchers in their hands full of wine and milk, 
the ordinary effuſions offered to the dead, and vials of oil and 
eſſence. All theſe young perſons were freemen ; for no ſlave 
was allowed to have any part in this ceremony, which was 
inſtituted for men who had loſt their lives for liberty. In the 
rear of this pomp followed the Archon, or chief magiſtrate of 
the Platæans, for whom it was unlawful at any other time even 
fo much as to touch iron, or to wear any other garment than a 
white one. But upon this occaſion being clad in purple rai- 
ment, _y a ſword by his fide, and holding an urn in his 
harfds, which he took from the place where they kept their 

publick records, he marched quite through the city to the 
place where the tombs of his memorable countrymen were 
erected. As ſoon as he came there, he drew out water with 
his urn from the fountain, waſhed with his own hands the 


little columns that ſtood by the tombs, rubbed them aſter- 


wards with eſſence, and then killed the bull upon a pile of 
wood prepared for that purpoſe. After „ gaming up 
certain prayers to the terreſtrial Jupiter and Mercury, he 


invited thoſe valiant fouls deceaſed to come to their feaff, ani 


to partake af their funeral effuſions; then taking 2 cup in his 
hand, and having filled it with wine, he poured it en the 
ground, and ſaid with a loud voice: I pre/ent this cup to thoſe 
valiant mon, who died for the liberty of the Greeians, Theſe 
ceremonies were annually performed even in the time 0 


2 


Plutarch. 


{a) Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular em- 
belliſhed the monuments of their. citizens, who died in the 
war with the Perſians, with magnificent ornaments, inſtituted 
funeral games to their honour, and appointcd a ſolemn pane- 
29 to be pronouneed to the ſame intent, which in all pro- 

bility was repeated every year. 4 | 

The reader will be ſenſible, without my obſerving it, how 
much theſe ſolemn teſtimonies and perpetual demonſtrations of 
honour, eſteem, and gratit _ for ſoldiers, who had mT 
| 15 Mp. > | eir 


Es 4, Lib. xi. p. 26. | 

Tre terreſtrial Fupiter is no other | becauſe it was beliewed to be bis office © 

than Pluto; and the ſame epithet of to condud departed ſouls to tbe infernal 
terreſirial was alſo given to Mercury; | regions, * Pd 
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their lives in the defence of liberty, conduced to enhance the 
merit of valour, and of the ſervices they rendered their coun- 
try, and to inſpire the ſpectators with emulation and courage: 
And how 22 F oper all this was for ie, and and per- 
tuating a ſpirit of bravery in the e, an nn 
3 — and rn on” 4 
The reader, no doubt, will be as much 83 on the 


other hand, to ſee how wonderfully careful and exact theſe peo- 


ple were in acquitting themſelves on all occaſions of Nw duties 
of religion. The great event, which I have been juſt relating, 
vir.) the battle of Platza, affords us very on proofs. 
of wy | I in the annual and perpetual facrifice they 

inſtituted to Fupiter Liberator, which was ſtill continued in 
the time of Plutarch; in the care they took to conſecrate the 
tenth part of all their ſpoil to the gods; and in the decree pro- 


poſed by Ariſtides to eſtabliſh a ſolemn feſtival for ever, as an 


anniverſary commemoration of that ſucceſs. It is a delight- 
ful thing, methinks, to ſee Pagan and idolatrous nations 
thus publickly confeſſing and declaring, that all their ex- 
2 center in the Supreme Being 3 — k they think them- 
Ives obliged to aſcribe the ſucceſs of all their —— s to 
him; that 7 ar look upon him as the author of all their victo- 
ries and 
| Rates and empires, as the ſource from whence all. ſalutary 
counſels, wiſdom, and courage, are derived, and as entitled 
on all theſe accounts to the firſt and beſt part of their ſpoils, and 


to their perpetual acknowledgments and n for | 


ſuch diſtinguiſhed favours and benefits. 
Sxer: X. The Battle near Mycale. The defeat of the Perſe. 


79 \ N the ſame day, the Greeks fought the battle of 
; Platza, their naval forces obtained a memorable 

viory in Afia over the remainder of the Perſian fleet. For 
whilſt that of the Greeks lay at Zging, under the command of 
Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus 
the Athenian, ambaſſadors came to -thoſe generals from the 
 Jonians to invite them into Aſia to deliver Grecian cities 
from their ſubjection to the Barbarians. On. this invitation 
they immediately ſet. fail for Aſia, and ſteered their courſe by 


Delos; where when they arrived, other ambaſſadors arrived 


from Samos, and brought them intelligence, that the Perſian 
fleet, which had paſſed the winter at Cumz, was then at Sa- 
m0, where 1 i would be an eaſy matter to defeat and deſtroy 
it, 

(b) Herod, L ix, e. 8$9==105, Diod, 1. xi. p. 26-28, 


perities, as the ſovereign ruler and diſpoſer of 
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it, earneſtly preſſing them at the ſame time not to neglect ſo 
favourable an 1 0 The Greeks hereupon ſailed 


away directly for Samos. But the Perſians receiving intelli- 
. gence of their approach; retired to Mycale, a promontory of 
the continent of Aſia, where their land-army, conſiſting of an 
hundred thouſand men, who were the remainder of thoſe that 
Xerxes had carried back from Greece the year before, was en- 
camped. Here they drew their veſſels aſhore, which was a 
common practice among the ancients, and encompaſſed them 
round with a ſtrong rampart. 'The Grecians followed them to 
the very place, and with the help of the Ionians defeated 


their land-army, forced their rampart, and burnt all their 


veſſels. „ 1. 
The battle of Platæa was fought in 2 and that 
of Mycale in the afternoon on the ſame day: And yet all the 
Greek writers pretend that the victory of Platæa was known 
at Mycale, before the latter engagement was begun, though 
the whole Egæan ſea, which requires ſeveral days failing to 
. croſs it, was between thoſe two F. 01 But Diodorus the Si- 
cilian, explains us this myſtery. He tells us, that Leotychi- 
des, obſerving his ſoldiers to be much dejected for fear their 
countrymen at Platæa ſhould fink under the numbers of Mar- 
donius's army, contrived a ſtratagem to re-animate them; and 
that therefore, when he was juſt upon the point of making 
the firſt attack, he cauſed a rumour to be * rae pts oh his 
troops, that the Perſians were defeated at Platæa, though at 
that time he had no manner of knowledge of the matte. 
_ . (<) Xerxes, hearing the news of theſe two overthrows, 
left Sardis with as much haſte. and hurry, as he had done 
Athens before, after the battle of Salamin, and retired with 
great precipitation into Perſia, in order to put himfelf, as far 
as he poſſibly could, out of the reach of his victorious ene- 
mies. (4) But before he ſet out, he gave orders, that his 
people ſhould burn and demoliſh all the temples belonging to 
the Grecian cities in Afia: Which order was fo far executed 
that not one eſcaped, except the temple of Diana at Epheſus. 
(e) He acted in this manner at the inſtigation of the Magi, 
| Who were profeſſed enemies to temples and images. The ſe- 
cond Zoroaſter had thoroughly inſtructed him in their religion, 
and made him a zealous defender of it. J) Pliny informs us, 
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- "that Oſtanes, the head of the Magi, and the patriarch of that 


ſect, who maintained its maxims and intereſts with the greateſt 
violence, attended Xerxes upon this expedition againſt Greece. 
is) This prince, as he paſſed. through Babylon on his re- 

| to Suſa, deſtroyed alſo all the temples in that city, as he 
had done thoſe of Greece and Aſia minor; doubtleſs, through 
the ſame principle, and out of hatred to the ſect of the Sa- 
bzans, who made uſe of images in their divine worſhip, 
which was a thing extremely detefted by the Magi. Perhaps 
alfo, the defire of making himſelf amends for the charges of 
his Grecian expedition by the ſpoil and plunder of thoſe 
temples, might be another motive that induced him to deſtroy 
them: For it is certain he found immenſe riches and treaſure 


in them, which had been amaſſed together through the ſuper- 


Kition of princes and people during a long ſeries of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, ſet fail to- 
wards the Helleſpont, in order to pofleſs themſelves of the 
bridges, which Xerxes had cauſed to be laid over that narrow 
palſage, and which'they wr ao were ſtil] entire. But find- 
ing em broken by tempeſtuous weather, Leotychides and his 
Peloponneſian forces returned towards their own country. As 
for Xanthippus, he ſtayed with the Athenians and their Io- 
nian confederates, and they made themſelves maſters of Seſtus 
and 'the Thracian Cherſonefus, in' which places they found 


great booty, and took a vaſt number of priſoners. ' After 


which, before winter came on, they returned to their own 
a.” VVHVHHHHVꝑ OTE 350 OY OI 
From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from the 
Perfians, and having entered into confederacy with the Gre- 
cians, moſt of them preſerved their liberty, during the time 
% J ( 

= 8 rer "RE Ti be barbarous and inbuman revenge of Ameſtris, the 


_ * avife of Xerxes. 
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URING the refidence of Xerxes at Sardis, he 
| ' conceived a violent paſſion for the wife of his bro- 
her Maſiftus, who was a prince of extraordinary merit, had 
always ſerved the king lth Hem "zeal and fidelity; and had 
never done any thing to difo 
lady, her great affection and fidelity to her huſband, made her 
inexorable to all the king's. ſollicitations. However, he ſtill 


ties 
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lige him. The virtue of this 


flattered himſelf, that by a profuſion of favours and liberali- 
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ties he might poſſibly gain upon her; and among other kind 
things he qi — A. rh — his eldeſt ſon Darius, 
whom he intended for his ſucceſſor, to Artainta, this princeſs's 
daughter, and ordered that the marriage ſhould be conſum- 
mated as ſoon as he arrived at Suſa. But Xerxes finding the 
lady ſtill no leſs impregnable, in ſpite of all his temptations 
and attacks, immediately changed: his obje&, and fell paſſion- 
ately in love with her daughter, who did not imitate the glo- 
rious example of her mother's conſtancy and virtue. Whilſt 
this intrigue was carrying on, Ameſtris, wife to Nerxes, made 
him a preſent of a rich and magnificent robe of her own mak- 
ing. Kerxes, being extremely pleaſed with this robe, thought 
fit to put it on upon the firſt viſit he afterwards made to Ar- 
tainta ; and in the converſation he had with her, he mightily 
reſled her to let him know what ſhe defired he ſhould do for 
er, aſſuring. her, at the ſame time, with an oath, chat he 
would grant her whatever ſhe aſked of him. Artainta, upon 
this, deſired him to give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, 
foreſeeing the ill conſequences that would neceſſarily enſue his 
making her this preſent, did all that he could to diſſuade her 
from inſiſting it, and offered her any thing in the world 
in lieu of it. But, not being able to prevail upon her, and 
thinking himſelf bound by the imprudent promiſe and oath he 
had made to her, he gave her the robe. The lady no ſooner 
2 it, but ſhe put it on, and wore it publickly by way of 
W being confirmed in the ſuſpicions ſhe had enter- 
tained, by this action, was enraged to the laſt degree. But 
inſtead of letting her vengeance Zn upon the daughter, who 
was the only offender, ſhe reſolved to wreak it upon the mo- 


ther, whom ſhe looked upon as the author of the whole in- 


trigue, 'though ſhe was entirely innocent of the matter. Fur 
the better executing of her purpoſe ſhe waited until the grand 
feaſt, which was every year celebrated on the king's birth- 
day, and which was not far off; on which occaſion the King, 
according to the eſtabliſſed cuſtom of the country, granted 
her whatever ſhe demanded. This day then being come, the 
thing which the deſired of his majeſty was, that the wife of 
Md aſiſtus ſhould be delivered into her hands. Xerxes, who ap- 
prehended the queen's deſign, and who was ſtruck with hor- 
ror at the thoughts of it, as well out of regard to his brother, 
as on account of the innocence of the lady, againſt whom he 
perceived his- wife was fo violently exaſperated, at firſt re- 
fuſed her requeſt, and endeavanred all he could to diſſuade 
her from it. But not being _ either to prevail upon her, 


„% H Heron or 

or to act with ſteadineſs and reſolution in himſelf, he at laſt 
yielded, and was guilty of the weakeſt and moſt cruel piece of 
complaiſance, that ever was ated, making the inviolable obli- 


gations of juſtice and humanity give way to the arbitrary laws 


of a caſtom, that had only been eſtabliſhed to give occaſion 
for the doing of good, and for acts of beneficence and gene- 
roſity. In conſequence then of this compliance, the lady was 
apprehended by the king's guards, and delivered to Ameſtris, 
who cauſed her breaſts, tongue, noſe, ears, and lips, to be 
cut off, ordered them to be caſt to the dogs in her own pre- 
ſence, and then ſent her home to her huſband's houſe in that 
mutilated and miſerable condition. In the mean time, Xerxes 
- Had ſent for his brother, in order to prepare him for this me- 
lancholy and tragical adventure. He firſt gave him to under- 
tand, that he ſhould be glad he would put away his wife; and 
to induce him thereto, offered to give him one of his daugh- 
ters in her ſtead. But Maſiſtus, who was paſſionately fond of 
his wife, could not prevail upon himſelf to divorce her: 
Whereupon Xerxes in great wrath told him, that ſince he re- 
fuſed his daughter, he ſhould neither have her nor his wife, 
and that he would teach him not to reject the offers his maſter 
had made him; and with this inhuman reply diſmiſſed him. 
This ſtrange proceeding threw Maſiſtus into the greateſt 
anxiety; who, thinking he had reaſon to apprehend the worſt 
of accidents, made all the hafte he could home to; ſee what 
| had paſſed there during his abſence. On his arrival he found 
his wife in that deplorable condition we have juſt been de- 
ſeribing. Being enraged thereat to the __ we may natu- 
rally imagine, be aſſembled all his family, his ſervants and de- 
pendants, and ſet out with all poſſible expedition for Bactriana, 
whereof he was governor, determined, as ſoon as be arrived 
there, to raiſe; an army and make war againſt the king, in or- 
de to avenge himſelf for his barbarous treatment. But Xerxes 
being informed of his haſty departure, and from thence ſu- 
posting the deſign he had conceived againſt him, ſent a party 
of horle after him to purſue him; which having overtaken him, 
cut him in pieces, together with his children and all his re- 


tinue. I do not know whether a more tragical example of re- | 


venge than I have now related, is to be found in hiftory, 7 
) There is ſtill another action, no leſs cruel: or impious 
than the former, related of -Ameſtris. She cauſed fourteen 
children of che beſt families in Perſia to be burnt alive, as a 
ſacriſice to the inſernal gods, out of compliance with a ſuper- 
flitious cuſtom pracliſed by the Perſians. e 
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- (4) Maſiſtus being dead, Xerxes gave the government of 
Bactriana to his ſecond ſon Hyſtaſpes, who being bp. that means 
is 


obliged to live at a diſtance from the court, gave ounger 
d Artaxerxes the opportunity of aſcending the throne to 
his diſadvantage after the — of their father, as will be ſeen 
in the ſeq ue!!! SL evra tt able o at anda 
Here ends Herodotus's hiſtory . (vis.) at the battle of Myrale, 
and the ſiege of the city of Seſtus by the Athemians. _ 


sxcr. XII. The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, not- 


1 


my withſtanding the oppoſition of the Lacedemonians. 


(D HE war, commonly called the war of Media, which 
I &L had lafted but two years, being . terminated in the 
manner we have mentioned, the Athenians returned to their 
own country, ſent. for. their wives and children, whom they 
had committed to the care of their friends during the war, and 
began to think of rebuilding their city, which was almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed by the Perſians, and to ſurround it with ſtrong 
walls, in order to ſecure it from farther violence, The Lace- 
dæmonians having intelligence of this, conceived a jealouſy, 
and began to apprehend, that Athens, which was already very 
powerful by ſea, if it ſnould go on to increaſe its. ſtrength. by 
land alſo, might take upon her in time to give laws to Sparta, 
and to deprive. her of that authority r which 
ſhe had hitherto; exereiſed over the reſt of Greece. They 
therefore ſent an embaſly to the Athenians, the purport of 
which was to repreſent to them, that the common intereſt and 
ſafety required, that there ſhould be no fortified city out of the 
Peloponneſus, leſt, in caſe of a ſecond irruption, it ſhould 
ſerve for a place of arms for the Perſians, who would be ſure 
to ſettle: themſelves in it,, as they had done before at Thebes, 


898 would be able to infeſt the whole coun- 


try, and to make themſelves maſters of it very ſpeedily. The- 
miſtocles, who ſince the battle of Salamin was r e 
ſidered and reſpected at Athens, eaſily penetrated into the true 
deſign of the Lacedæmonians, though it was gilded over with 
the ſpecious pretext of publick good: But, as the latter were 
able, with th | 
nians by force from carrying on the work, in caſe they ſhould 
Poſitively and abſolutely refuſe to comply with their demands, 
be adviſed the ſenate. to make uſe of cunning and diſſimulation 
"Io un was, 


- 
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aſſiſtance of their allies, to hinder the Athe- 
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was, that they would fend an embaſſy to Sparta, to ſatisfy the 
_ commonwealth concerning their jealouſies and apprehenſions. 
Themiſtocles got himſelf to be nominated one of the ambaſſa- 
dors, and perſuaded the ſenate not to let his colleagues ſet out 
along with him, but to ſend them one after another, in order 

to gain time for carrying on the work. The matter was exe- 
cuted' purſuant to his advice: and he accordingly went alone 
to Lacedæmon, where he let a great many days paſs without 
waiting upon the magiſtrates, or applying to the ſenate. And, 
upon their — Hom to doit, and aſking him the reaſon why 
he deferred it fo long, he made anſwer, that he waited for the 


arrival of his colleagues, that they might all have their audi- | 


ence of the ſenate together, and ſeemed to be very much ſur- 
. -prized that they were fo long in coming. At length they ar- 
rived ; but all came'fingly, and at a good diſtance of time 
one from another. During all this while, the work was car- 
Tied on at Athens with the utmoſt” induſtry and vigour. The 
women, children, ſtrangers, and flaves were all employed in it: 
Nor was it interrupted night or day. 'The Spartans were not 
ignorant of the matter, but made great complaints of it ta The- 
miſtocles, who poſitively denied the fact, and preſſed them to 
fend other deputies to Athens, in order to inform themſelves 
better of the fact, deſiring them not to give credit to looſe and 
ag, reports, without foundation. At the ſame time he 
fecretly adviſed the Athenians to detain the Spartan envoys as 
fo many hoſtages, until he and his colleagues were returned 
from their embaſly, fearing, not without good 'reaſon, that 
they themſelves might be ſerved in the fame manner at Sparta. 
At laſt, when all his fellow-ambaſſadors were arrived, he de- 
fired an audience, and declared in full ſenate, that it was reall 
true the Athenians had reſolved to fortify their city wi 
ſtrong walls; that the work was almoſt compleated ; that they 
had Judged it to be abſolutely neceflary for their own ſecurity, 
and for the public gvod of the alles; telling them at the ſame 
time, that, after the great experience they had had of the 
Athenian people's behaviour, they eould not well ſuſpe& them 
of being wanting in their zeal for the common intereſt of their 
country; that, as the condition and privileges of all the allies 
ought to be equal, it was Juſt the Athenians ſhould provide for 
their own ſafety by all the methods they judged neceſſary, as 
well as the other confederates; that they had thought” of this 
expedient” and were in a condition to defend their 5 bad againſt 
vhomſoever ſhould. preſume to attack it; and * chat as for the 
2 * La- 
© '®-Graviter caftigat eos, non virtute, ſed imbecillitate ſociorum 
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Lacedzmonians, it was not much for their honour, that they 
ſhould deſire to eftabliſh their power and ſuperiority rather upon 
the weak and defencelefs condition of their allies, than upon 
their own ſtrength and valour. The Lacedzmonians were ex- 
tremely diſpleaſed with this diſcourſe : But, either out of a 
ſenſe of gratitude and efteem for their country, or out of a 
conviction that they were not able to oppoſe their enterprize, 
they diſſembled their reſentment; and the ambaſſadors on 
both ſides, having all ſuitable honours paid them, returned to 
their reſpective cities. r = 
(nm) Themiftocles, who had always his thoughts fixed upon 
raiſing and augmenting the power and glory of the Athenian 
commonwealth, did not confine his views to the walls of the 
city. He went on with the ſame vigorous application to finiſh 
the building and fortifications of this Piræus: For from the 
time he entered into office he had begun that great work. 
Before his time they had no other port at Athens” but that of 
Phalerus, which was neither very large nor commodions, and 
conſequently not capable of anſwering the great deſigns of 
Themiſtocles. For this reaſon he had caſt his eye upon the 
Piræus, which ſeemed to invite him by its advantageous 


fituation, and by the conveniency of its three {any havens, _ 


that were capable of containing above four hundred veſſels, 
This undertaking was proſecuted with ſo much diligence and 
vivacity, that the work was conſiderably advanced in a very 
| little time. Themiſtocles likewiſe obtained a decree, that 
'every year they ſhould build twenty veſſels for the augmentation 
of their fleet: And in order to engage the greater number of 
workmen and ſailors to reſort to Athens, he cauſed particular 
privileges and immunities to be ted in their favour. His 
deſign was, as I have already obſerved, to make the whole 
force of Athens maritime; in which he followed. a very 
different ſcheme of politicks from what had been purſued by 
their ancient kings, who endeavouring all they could t 


alienate the minds of the citizens from ſeafaring buſineſs and 


from war, and to make them apply themſelves wholly to _— 
culture and to peaceable employments, publiſhed this fable: 
That Minerva diſputing with Neptune to know which of them 
. ſhould be declared patron of Attica, and give their name to 
the city newly built, ſhe gained her | cauſe by ſhewing her 


Judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy ſymbol of peace 
an 


| plenty, which ſhe had planted; whefeas Neptune had 
made à flery Horſe, the fymbol'of war and confuſion, riſe out 
of the earth before them. E : 
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Sect. XIII. The black defign of TurMIsTOCLES rejected ana- m 
. mimouſly by the people of Athens, ABISTIDES's condeſcenſion p 
to the people, . — © 5 FFF w 
4) Ts who conceived the deſign of b 
. ſupplanting the Lacedæmonians, and of taking the T 
dvernment of Greece out of their hands, in order to put it G 
into thoſe of the. Athenians, kept his eye and his thoughts ac 
continually fixed upon that great e And as he was not ti 
very nice or ſcrupulous in the choice of his meaſures, what - ſu 
ever tended towards the accompliſhing of the end he had in fa 
view, he looked upon as juſt and lawful. On a certain day tr 

then he declared in a full aſſembly of the people, that he had 
2 Important deſign to propoſe, but that he. could not wi 
comma icate it to the people; becauſe its ſucceſs required it de 
mould be carried on with the greateſt ſecrecy : He therefore ha 
deſired they would appoint a perſon, to whom he might ex- of 
plain himſelf upon the matter in queſtion. Ariſtides was una- G1 
-/ nimouſly pitched upon by the whole aſſembly, that referred 6 
= themſclves entirely to his opinion of the affair; ſo great a eon - th 
= fidence had they both in his probity and prudence. Themiſto- ar 
| cles therefore having taken him aſide, told him, that the T. 
deſign he had conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the Al 
reſt of the Grecian ſtates, which then lay in a neighbouring Sp 
port, and chat by this means Athens would certainly become an 
miſtreſs of all Greece. Ariſtides hereupon returned to the ſu 
aſſembly, and only declared to them, that indeed nothing cit 
could be more advan us to the commonwealth than Themi- col 
flocles's project, but that at the ſame time nothing in the world ſer 
could be more unjuſt. All the people unanimouſly ordained, en! 
that Themiſtocles ſhould entirely deſiſt from his project. We ſee in 
in this inſtance, that the title of Juſt was not given to Ariſtides wo 
even in his life-time without ſome foundation: A title, ſays Plu- pre 
tarch, infinitely ſuperior to all thoſe which conquerors purſue vol 
with ſo much ardour, and which in ſome meaſure approaches th: 
a man to the divinity. :' 5 un 
I I do not know whether all hiſtory can afford us a fact more po 
worthy of admiration than this. It is not a company of phi- ref 
Joſophers, (to whom it coſts nothing to eſtabliſh fine maxim wh 
and ſublime notions of morality in the ſchools) who determine lic] 
on this occaſion, that the conſideration of profit and advantage his 
ought never to prevail in preference to what is honeſt and wm nia 
ke ai r mn, He 


(>) Plut. in Themift, p. 12 13. in Arift, P» 33% 
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It is an entire people, who are highly intereſted in the propoſal 


of which he ſays: (s) Themiftocles projected ſomething STILL 


Spartans would by that means become maſters of the ſuffrages, 


| ſure; Themiſtocles, I ſay, made a ſpeech in behalf of the | Wn 
cities they were for excluding, and brought the deputies, that | 1 


powerful cities, which for the future would give law to all the 


his opinion, drew upon himſelf the hatred of the Lacedemo- 
He had alſo incurred the n of the reſt of the allies, 
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made to them, who are convinced that it is of the greateſt im- 
portance to the welfare of the ſtate, and who however reject it 
with unanimous conſent and without a moment's heſitation, and 
that for this only reaſon, that it is contrary to juſtice. How 
black and perfidious on the other hand was the deſign, which 
Themiſtocles propoſed to them, of burning the fleet of their 
Grecian confederates, at a time of entire ſolely to 
aggrandize the power of the Athenians! had he an hundred 

times the merits aſcribed to him, this ſingle action would be 
ſufficient to ſully all his glory. For it is the heart, that is to 
ſay, integrity and probity, that conſtitutes and diſtinguiſhes 
true merit. F 3 kf 3 1 
I am ſorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things 
with great juſtneſs, does not ſeem, on this occaſion, to con- 
demn Themiſtocles. After having ſpoken of the works he 
had effected in the Piræus, he goes on to the fact in queſtion, 


GREATER for the augmentation of their maritime power.  _ 

( The Lacedzmonians having propoſed in the council of 
the Amphictyons, that all the cities, which had not taken 
2 Xerxes, ſhould be excluded from that aſſembly, 
Themiſtocles, who apprehended, that if the Theſſalians, the 
Argives, and the Thebans, were excluded that council, the 


and conſequently determine all affairs according to their plea- 


compoſed the aſſembly, over to his ſentiments. He repre- 
ſented to them, that the greateſt part of the cities, that had 
entered into the confederacy, which were but one and thirty 
in the whole, were very ſmall and inconfiderable ; that it 
would therefore be a very ſtrange, as well as a very dangerous 
proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of Greece of their 
votes and places in the grand aſſembly of the nation, and by 
that means ſuffer the auguſt council of the AmphiQyons to fall 
under the direction and influence of two or three of the moſt 


reſt, and would ſubvert and aboliſh that equality of power, 
which was juſtly ed as the baſis and ſoul of all repub- 
licks. Themiſtocles, by this plain and open declaration of 


nians, who from that time became his fefled enemies. 


by 


uy 
* 


| (9) Mitzi, v Bevoblas (2) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 122, 
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by his having exacted contributions from them in too rigorous 
and rapacious a manner. 955 0 ron t tee 
(7) When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the people, 
_—_— themſelves in a ſtate of peace 2 
vo by all ſorts of methods to get the government into 


their hands, and to make the Athenian ſtate entirely 


popular. This deſign of theirs, though kept as ſecret as 
poſſible, did not eſcape the vigilance and penetration of Ariſti- 
des, who ſaw all the conſequences with which ſuch an inno- 
vation would be attended. But, as he conſidered on one 
hand, that the people were entitled to ſome regard, on account 
of the valour they had ſhewn in all the late battles they had 
gained; and on the other, that it would be no eaſy matter to 
curb and reſtrain a 7 0 who ſtill in a manner had their arms 
in their hands, and who were grown more inſolent than ever 
from their victories; on theſe conſiderations, I ſay, he thought 
it proper to obſerve meaſures with them, and to find out ſome 


medium to fatisfy and appeaſe them. He therefore paſſed a 
decree, by which it was ordained that the government ſhould 


be common to all the citizens, and that the Archons, who 
were the chief magiſtrates of the commonwealth, and who 


uſed to be choſen only out of the richeſt of its members, (vx. ) 


from among thoſe only, who received at leaſt five hundred me- 
dimni's of grain out of the product of their lands, ſhould, for 


the future, be elected indifferently out of all the Athenians 


wichout diſtinction. By - thus giving up ſomething to the 


people, he prevented all diſſentions and commotions, which 


might have proved fatal, not only to the Athenian ftate, but 


Sr. XIV. The Lacedemonians boſe the chief command through 
W 23 the pride and arrogance of Paus Ax IAs. Fs 

E we AE Foe 7 x 5 8 

M HE Grecians, encouraged by the happy ſucceſs 
C which had every where attended their victorious 
arms, determined to ſend a fleet to ſea, in order to deliver 


ſuch of their allies, as were ſtill under the yoke of the Perſians, 


out of their hands. Pauſanias was the commander of the fleet 
for the Lacedzmonians; and Ariſtides, and Cimon, the fon 
of. Milriades, commanded. for the Athenians. They firſt di- 
rected their courſe to the iſle of Cyprus, where they reſtored 
all the cities to their liberty: Then ſteering towards the Helle- 
ſpont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, of which they 
made themſelves maſters, and took a vaſt number of priſoners, 


a great 


* 


| (9) Phat: in ik. p. 133. 0 A. M. 3828. Ant. J. C. 476. 


Thucyd. I. i. p. 63, 84, 86. 
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2 great part of whom were of the richeſt and moſt eonſiderable 
families of Perſia. 8 ; Rt; 
Pauſanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of be- 
traying his country, judged it proper to make uſe of this op- 
portunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this end he cauſed 
2 report to be ſpread among his troops, that the Perſian no- 


blemen, whom he had committed to the guard and care of 


one of his officers, had made their eſcape by night, and were 
fed : Whereas he had ſet them at liberty himſelf,” and ſent a 
letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver the 
city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on condition he 
would give him his daughter in marriage. The king did not 
fail to give him a favourable anſwer, and to ſend him very 
large ſums of money alſo, in order to win over as many of the 
Grecians, as he ſhould find diſpoſed to enter into his deſigns. 
The perſon he appointed to manage this intrigue with him 
was Artabazus ; and to the end that he might have it in his 
wer to tranſact the matter with the greater eaſe and ſecurity, 

e made him governor of all the ſea-coaſts of Aſia minor. | 
(*) Pauſanias, who was already dazzled with the proſpect 
of his future greatneſs, began from this moment to change 
his whole conduct and behaviour. The poor, modeſt, and 
frugal way of living at Sparta; their ſubjection to rigid and 
auſtere laws, which neither ſpared nor reſpected any man's 
perſon, but were altogether as inexorable and inflexible to the 
teſt, as to thoſe of the meaneſt eondition; all this, I ſay, 
came inſupportable to Pauſanias. He could not bear the 


thoughts of going back to Sparta, after his having been 


poſſeſſed of ſuch high commands and employments, to return 


to a ſtate of equality, that confounded him with the meaneſt of 


the citizens; and this was the eauſe of his entering into a treaty 
with the Barbarians. Having done this, he entirely laid aſide 


the manners and behaviour of his country; aſſumed both the 


dreſs and ſtate of the Perfians, and imitated them in alb their 
expenſive luxury and magnificence. He treated the allies with 
an inſufferable rudeneſs and inſolence; never ſpoke to the 
officers but with menaces and arrogance; required extra- 
ordinary and unuſual honours to be paid to him, and by his 
whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion odious to all 


the confederates. On the other hand, the courteous, affable, 


and obliging deportment ef Ariſtides and Cimon; an infinite 

remoteneſs from all imperious and haughty airs, which only 

tend to alienate people and multiply enemies; a gentle, kind.“ 

and beneficent diſpoſition, which ſhewed itſelf in all their 

„„ | | 8. actions, | 
() Plut, in Ariſt. p. 332, 333. 3 


— 
- 
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actions, and which ſerved to temper the authority of their be 
commands, and to render it both eaſy and amiable; the juſtice | 


and 8 conſpicuous in every thing they did; the great Wn 
care they took to offend no perſon whatſoever, and to do kind by : 
offices and ſervices to all about them: All this, I fay, hurt fa 
Fauſanias exceedingly, by the contraſt of their oppoſite cha- T} 
raters, and exceedingly. increaſed the general diſcontent. At bf 
laſt this diſſatis faction publickly broke out; and all the allies r 
deſerted him, and put themſelves under the command and ae 
protection of the Athenians. Thus did Ariſtides, ſays Plu- bi 
tarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and gentleneſs, z 
which he oppoſed to the arrogance and roughneſs of Pauſanias, wy 
and by inſpiring Cimon his colleague with the ſame ſentiments, * 
inſenfibly draw off the minds of the allies from the Lacedz- — 
monians, without their perceiving it, and at length deprived = 
them of the command ; not by open force, or by ſending out Pre 
armies and fleets againſt them, and till leſs by making uſe oy 
of any arts or perfidious practices; but by the wiſdom and = 
moderation of his conduct, and by rendering the government ef 
of the Athenians amiable. 5 i „ 10 1 
It muſt be confeſſed at the ſame time, that the Spartan people wt 
on this occaſion ſhewed a greatneſs of ſoul and a ſpirit of mo- 4 
deration, that can never de ſufficiently admired. For when 5 


they were convinced, that their commanders grew haughty and 
inſolent from their too great authority, they willingly re- ch 
nounced the ſuperiority, which they had hitherto aan; over 0 
the reſt of the Grecians, and forbore ſending any more of — 
their generals to command the Grecian armies; chuſing ra- 
ther, adds the hiſtorian, to have their citizens wiſe, modeſt, 
and ſubmiſſive to the diſcipline and laws of the commonwealth, 
than to maintain their pre-eminence and ſuperiority over all 


Ster. XV. Pausantas's fecret conſoiracy with the Perfians, 
5 2 | 1 | ; Hes death. 


FT T.PON the repeated complaints the Spartan common- 

JJ wealth received on all hands againſt Pauſanias, they 
recalled him home to give an account of His conduct. But not 
having ſufficient evidence to convict him of his having carried 
on a correſpondence with Xerxes, they were pages to acquit 
him on this firſt tryal ; after which he returned of his own pri- 
vate authority, and without the conſent and approbation of the 

55 5 republick, 

4% A. M. 3522. Ant. J. C. 475. Thucyd. I. i. p. 86, & 89. Diod. 
J. gh 3 Cor. e! in — 4 T s | as 
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republick, to the city of Byzantium, from 'whence he continued 
to carry on his-ſecret practices with Artabazus. But, as he 
was ftill guilty of many violent and unjuſt proceedings, whilſt 
he reſided there, the Athenians obliged him to leave the place; 
from whence ke retired to Colonz, a ſmall city of Troas. 


There he received an order from the Ephori to return to Sparta, 


on pain of being declared, in cafe of diſobedience, a publick 
enemy and traitor-to his country. He complied with the ſum- 


mons and went home, hoping he ſhould flill be able to brin 
himſelf off by dint of money. On his arrival he was comm 

to priſon, and was ſoon afterwards brought again upon his 
tryal before the judges. The charge brought againſt him was 
ſupported by many ſuſpicious circumſtances and ftrong pre- 
ſumptions. Several of his own ſlaves confeſſed that he had 


promiſed to give them their liberty, in caſe they would enter 


into his defigns, and ſerve him with fidelity and zeal in the 
execution of his projects. But, as it was the cuſtom for the 
Ephori never to 23 ſentence of death againſt a Spartan, 
direct proof of the crime laid to his charge, they 

looked upon the evidence againſt him as inſufficient ; and the 
more ſo, as he was of the royal family, and was actually in- 
veſted with the adminiſtration of the regal office; for Pauſanias 
exerciſed the function of king, as being the guardian and 
neareſt relation to Pliſtarchus, the ſon of Leonidas, who was 
then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted a ſecond 
time, and ſet at liberty. | * , 
Whilſt the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of clear and 
plain evidence againſt. the offender, a certain ſlave, who was 
called the Argikan, came to them, and brought them a letter, 
writ by Pauſanias himſelf to the king of Perſia, which the 
ſlave was to have car:ied and delivered to Artabazus. It muſt 
be obſerved by the way, that this Perfian governor and Pauſa- 
nias had agreed topether, immediately to put to death all the 
couriers they mutually ſent to one another, as ſoon as their 
packets'or meſſages were delivered, that there might be no poſ- 
ſibility left of tracing out or diſcovering their correſpondence. 
The Argilian, who ſaw none of his fellow-ſervants, that were 
ſent expreſſes, return back again, had ſome ſuſpicion ;” and 
when it came to his turn to $0, he the letter he was 
entruſted with, in which Artabazus was really defired to kill 
him purſuant to their agreement. This was the letter the ſlave 
put into the hands of the Ephori ; who ftill thought even this 


proof inſufficient in the eye of the law, and therefore endea- 


voured to corroborate it, by the teſtimony of Pauſanias him- 


4elfs The ſlave, in concert with them, withdrew to the 9 
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oo THE HISTORY OF 
of Neptune in Tenaros, as to a ſecure aſylum. . Two ſmall 
cloſets were purpoſely made there, in which the Ephori and 


ſome Spartans hid themſelves. The inſtant Pauſanias was in- 


formed that the Argilian had fled to this temple, he haſted 
' thither, to enquire the reaſon. The ſlave confeſſed that he had 
opened the letter; and that finding by the contents of it he 
was to be put to death, he had fled to that temple to fave his 
life. As Pauſanias could not deny the fact, he made the beſt 
excuſe he could; promiſed the ſlave a great reward; obliged 


him to promiſe not to mention what had paſſed between them 


to any perſon whatſoever. Pauſanias then left him. | 

Pauſanias's 5 was now but too evident. The moment 
he was returned to the city, the Ephori were reſolved to ſeize 
him. From the aſpect of one of thoſe magiſtrates, he plainly 
perceived that ſome evil deſign was hatching againſt him, and 
therefore he ran with the utmoſt ſpeed to the temple of Pallas, 
called Chalcieocos, near that place, and got into it before the 
purſuers could overtake him. The entrance was immediately 
ſtopped up with great ſtones; and hiſtory informs us, that the 
criminal's mother ſet the firſt example on that occaſion. They 
now tore off the roof of the chapel : but as the Ephori did not 


dare to take him out of it by force, becauſe this would have 


been a violation of that ſacred afylum, they reſolved to leave 
him expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather, and accord- 
ingly he was ftarved to death. His corpſe was buried not far 
from that place : but the oracle of Delphi, whom they con- 
ſalted ſoon after, declared, that to appeaſe the anger of the 
goddeſs, who was juſtly offended on account of the violation 
of her temple, two ſtatues muſt be ſet up there in honour of 
Pauſanias, which was done accordingly. . | 

Such was the end of Pauſanias, whoſe wild and inconſi- 
derate ambition had ſtifled in him all ſentiments of probity, 
' honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, and of hatred 
and averſion for the Barbarians : ſentiments which, in ſome 
. meaſure, were inherent in all the Greeks, and particularly in 
the Lacedæmonians. | | 5 


Szcr. XVI. TazMisTOCLEs, being purfued by the Athenians 
> and Lacedemonians, as an accomplice in PAUSANIAasS's con- 
Spiracy, flies for ſhelter to king ADMETUS. , 


120 Tun was alſo charged with being an 

accomplice of Pauſanias. He was then in exile. 
A paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a ſtrong deſire to command 
FO _ arbitrarily 
Bl T2 Rs 4 89. 90. Plut, in Themiſt. c. exxiii. exxiv. — 
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arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him very odious to 
them. He had built, very near his houſe, a temple in honour 
of Diana, under this title, To Diana, goddeſs of good counſel ; 
as hinting to the Athenians, that he had given counſel to 
their city and to all Greece; and he alſo had placed his ſtatue 
in it, which was ſtanding in Plutarch's time. It appeared, 
ſays he, from this ſtatue, that his phyſiognomy was as heroick 
as his valour. Finding that men liſtened with pleaſure to all 
the calumnies his enemies ſpread againſt him, to ſilence them, 
he was for ever expatiating, in all publick aſſemblies, on the ſer- 
vices he had done his country. As they were at laſt tired with 
hearing him repeat this fo often, How / ſays he to them, are 
you wweary of having good offices frequently done you by the fame 
pern? He did not conſider, that putting them ſo often in 
mind * of his ſervices, was in a manner reproaching them with 
their having forgot them, which was not very obliging; and 
he ſeemed not to know, that the ſureſt way to acquire applauſe, 
is to leave the beſtowing of it to others, and to reſolve to do 
fuch things only as are praiſeworthy ; and that a frequent re- 
| petition of one's own virtue and exalted actions, is ſo far from 
appeaſing envy, that it only enflames it. 1 
RE. miſtocles, after having been'baniſhed from Athens, 
by the oſtraciſm, withdrew to Argos. He was there, when 
Pauſanias was proſecuted as a traytor, who had conſpired 
ainſt his country. He had at firſt concealed his machina- 
tions from Themiftocles, though he was one of his beſt friends; 
but as ſoon as he was expelled his country, and highly reſented 
that injury, he diſcloſed his projects to him, and preſſed him 
to join in them. To induce his compliance, he ſhowed him 
the letters which the king of Perſia wrote to him; and endea- 
voured to animate him againft the Athenians, by painting 
their injuſtice and ingratitude in the ſtrongeſt colours. Hows 
ever, Themiſtocles rejected with indignation the propoſals of 
Pauſanias, and refuſed peremptorily to engage in any manner 
In his - ſchemes : but then he concealed what had paſſed be- 
tween them, and did not diſcover the enterprize he had form- 
ed; whether it was that he imagined Pauſanias would renounce 
it of himſelf, or was perſuaded that it would be diſcovered 
ſome other way; it not being poflible for ſo dangerous and 
111-concerted an enterprize to take effect. ine 
After Pauſanias's Goat ſeveral letters and other things were 
found among his papers, which raiſed a violent 9 of 
te” | 6 The- 
(5) Flur. in Themiſt. p. 112. N : 5 6 
Hoc moleftem eſt. Nam -ift--| eſt immemoris beneficii, Terent, in 
kzc commemoratio quaſi exprobatio | Andr. | | 
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Themiſtocles. The Lacedzmonians ſent deputies to Athens, 

to accuſe and have ſentence of death paſſed upon him; and 
ſuch of the citizens who envied him, joined. theſe accuſers. 
Ariſtides had now a fair opportunity of. revenging himſelf on 
his rival, for the injurious treatment he had received from him, 
had his ſoul been capable of fo cruel a ſatisfaction. But he 
refuſed abſolutely to join in ſo horrid a combination ; as little 
| Inclined to delight in the misfortunes of his adverſary, as he 
had before been to regret his ſucceſſes. 'Themiftocles anſwered 
by letters all the calumnies with which he was charged ; and 
*repreſented to the Athenians, that as he had ever been fond 
of ruling, and his temper being ſuch as would not ſuffer him to 


ſhould have a deſign to deliver up himſelf, and all Greece, to 
eee f „% Es. i 

In the mean time the people, too ſtrongly wrought upon by 
his accuſers, ſent ſome _— to ſeize bim, that 5 e 
tried by the council of Greece. Themiſtocles, having timely 
notice of it, went into the iſland of Corcyra, to whoſe in- 
habitants he formerly had done ſome ſervice: however, not 
thinking himſelf ſafe there, he fled to Epirus, and finding 
himſelf till purſued by the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, 
out of deſpair he made a very dangerous choice, which was, 
to fly to Admetus king of Moloſſus for refuge. This prince, 
having formerly deſired the aid of the Athenians, and being 
refuſed with ignominy by Themiſtocles, who at that time pre- 
fided in the government, had retained: the deepeſt reſentment 
on that account, and declared, that he would take the fir 
opportunity to revenge himſelf. But Themiſtocles, imagining 
that in the unhappy fituation of his affairs, the recent envy of 
his fellow-citizens was more to be feared than the ancient 
prudge of that king, was reſolved to run the hazard of it. 
Being come into the palace of that monarch, upon being in- 
formed that he was abſent, he addreſſed himſelf to the queen, 


who received him very graciouſly, and inſtructed him in the 


manner it was proper to make his requeſt, Admetus being re- 
turned, Themiſtocles takes the king's ſon in his arms, ſeats 
himſelf on his hearth amidſt his honſhold gods, and there 
telling him who he was, and the cauſe why he fled to him for 
refuge, he implores his clemency, owns that his life is in his 
hand, intreats him to forget the paſt; and repreſents to him, 
mat no action can be more worthy a great king than to exerciſe 
clemency. Admetus ſurprized and moved with compaſſion in 
leeing at his feet, in ſo humble a poſture, the greateſt. man of 
all Greece, and the conqueror of all Aſia, — him _ 

| ee Sabi Egan Aiately 
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diately from the ground, and promiſed to protect him againſt 
all his enemies. Wen when the Athenians and Lace- 
dæmonians came to demand him, he refuſed abſolutely to deli- 


ver up a perſon who had made his palace his aſylum, in the 


firm perſuaſion that it would be ſacred and inviolable. 
Whilſt he was at the court of this prince, one of his friends 
found an opportunity. to carry off his wife and children from 
Athens, and to ſend them to him; for which that perſon was 
ſome time after ſeized and condemned to die. With regard to 
Themiſtocles's effects, his friends ſecured the greateſt part of 
them for him, which they afterwards found opportunity to 


' remit him; but all that could be diſcovered, which amounted 
to an hundred * talents, was carried to the publick treaſury, 


When he entered upon the adminiſtration, he was not worth 
three talents, I ſhall leave this illuſtrious exile for ſome time 
in the court of king Admetus, to reſume the ſequel of this 
hiſtory. | . n 


SecT, XVII. ArrsTipes's diſintereſted adminiſtration of the 
| ' publick treaſure. His death and eulogium. © | 


(5) T Have before obſerved, that the command of Greece 
I had paſſed from Sparta to the Athenians. Hitherto 
the cities and nations of Greece had indeed contributed ſome 


ſums of money towards carrying on the expence of the war 


againſt the Barbarians ; but this repartition or diviſion had 
always occaſioned great feuds, becauſe it was not made in a 
Juſt or equal proportion. It was thought proper, under this 
new government, to lodge in the iſland of Delos, the common 
treaſure of Greece; to fix new regulations with regard to the 
publick monies; and to lay ſuch a tax as might be e. 
according to the revenue of each city and ſtate; in order that 
the expences being equally borne by the ſeyeral individuals 
who compoſed the body of the allies, no one might have 
reaſon to murmur, The buſineſs was, to find a perſon of ſo 
honeſt and incorrupt a mind, as to diſcharge faithfully an 
employment of ſo delicate and dangerous a kind, the due ad- 
miniſtration of which ſo nearly concerned the publick welfare. 
All the allies caſt their eyes on Ariſtides ; ., accordingly they in- 
veſted him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax 
on each of them, relying entirely on his wiſdom and juſtice. 
Vot. III. 88 E. | | The 


(*) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 333, 334. Diod. I. xi. p. 36. : 
As bundred tbeuſand crowns French, about 22,5001, ftenling, 


* 


follows. 5 
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The citizens had no cauſe to repent their choice. '* He 
preſided over the treaſury with the fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs 
of a man, who looks upon it as a capital crime to embezzle 
the ſmalleſt portion of another's poſſeſſions ; with the care and 
activity of a father of a family, in the management of his own 
eſtate ; and with the caution and integrity of a 5 who 


conſiders the publick monies as ſacred, In fine, he ſucceeded 
in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, w/z. to acquire 


the love of all in an office, in which he that eſcapes the publick 


odium, gains a great point, Such is the glorjous character 


which Seneca gives of a perſon charged with an employment 
of almoſt the ſame kind, and the nobleſt eylogium that can be 
iven ſuch as adminiſter publick revenues, It is the exact 


picture of Ariſtides, He diſcovered ſo much probity and 


wiſdom in the exerciſe of this office, that no man complained ; 
and thoſe times were conſidered after as the golden age, that 


is, the period in which Greece had attained its higheſt pitch 


of virtue and happineſs: And indeed, the tax which he had 
fixed, in the whole, to four hundred and fixty 1 talents, was 
raiſed by Pericles to fix hundred, and ſoon after to thirteen 


hundred talents : It was not that the expences of the war were 


increaſed, but the treaſure was employed to very uſeleſs pur- 
poſes, in manual diſtributions to the Athenians, in ſolemnizin 
of games and feſtivals, in building of temples and publick 
edifices; not to mention, that the hands of thoſe who ſuperin- 
tended the treaſury, were not always clean and uncorrupt as 
thoſe of Ariſtides. This wiſe and equitable conduct ſecured 
him, to lateſt poſterity, the glorious ſurname of 7he Juſt. 
Nevertheleſs, Plutarch relates an action of Ariftides, which 
Hews that the Greeks (the ſame may be ſaid of the Romans) 
had a very narrow and imperfect idea of juſtice. They confined 
the exerciſe of it to the interior, as it were, of civil ſociety ; 
and acknowledged that the individuals were bound to obſerve 
ſtrictly its ſeveral maxims; But with regard to their country, 
to the republick, (their great idol to which they reduced every 
thing) they thought in 2 quite different manner ; and ima- 


gined themſelves eſſentially obliged to ſacrifice to it, not only 


their lives and poſſeſſions, but even their religion and the 
moſt ſacred engagements, in oppoſition” to and contempt of 
the moſt ſolemn oaths. This will appear evidently in what 


(i) Af- 


* Tn quidem orbis terrarum ra- | odium vitare difficile eſt. Senec. Ib. ds 


tiones adminiſtras; tam abſtinenter | brevit, Vit. cap. xviii. 
I The talent is worth a thou ſand 


French crowns ; or, abaut 22 gl  fterlings 


quam alienas, tam diligenter quam 
tuas, tam religiosè quam publicas, 
In officio amorem conſequeris, in quo 


1 
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(%) After the regulation had been made in reſpect to the tri- 
butes of which I have juſt ſpoke, Ariſtides having ſettled the 
ſeyeral articles of the alliance, made the confederates take an 

oath to obſerve them punctually, and he himſelf ſwore in the 
name of the Athenians ; and in denouncing the curſes which 
always accompanied the oaths, he threw into the ſea, purſuant 
to the uſual cuſtom, large bars of red hot iron. But the ill 
ſtate of the Athenian affairs forcing them afterwards to infringe 
ſome of thoſe articles, and to 22 a little more arbitrarily, 1 

he intreated them to vent thoſe curſes on him, and diſcharge 

themſelves thereby of the puniſhment-due to ſuch as had for- 
ſworn themſelves, and who had been reduced to it by the un- 
happy ſituation of their affairs, Theophraſtus tells us, that in Y 
general (theſe words are borrowed : from Plutarch) Ariſtides, WW 
15 
ö 


Who executed all matters relating to himſelf or the publick 
with the moſt impartial and rigorous juſtice, uſed to act, in 
his adminiſtration, ſeveral things, according as the exigency 


af affairs, and the welfare of his country might require; it 1 

being his opinion, that a government, in order to ſupport J 
itſelf, is, on ſome occaſions, obliged to have recourſe to inn ail 
juſtice, of which he gives the following example. One day, ; 4 

as the Athenians were debating in their council, about bring- "F 

ing to their city, in oppoſition to the articles of the treaty, the 1 

common treaſures of Greece which were depoſited in Delos; 7 

0 the Samians having opened the debate; when it was Ariſtidesss 
8 turn to ſpeak, he ſaid, that the diſlodging of the treaſure was 1 
d an unjuſt action, but uſeful, and made this opinion take Ml. 
| place. The incident ſhews, that the pretended wiſdom of 1 
ch the heathens was overſpread with great obſcurity and error. DR h 
s) It was ſcarce poſſible to have a greater contempt. for riches 1 
ed than Ariſtides had. Themiſtocles, who was not pleaſed with . AN j 
3 the encomiums beſtowed on other men, hearing Ariſtides ap- 1700 
ve plauded for the noble diſintereſtedneſs with which he admi- F 
ry, niſtered the publick treaſures, did but laugh at it; and ſaid, 1 
ry that the praiſes beſtowed upon him for it, ſhewed no greater | þ 
na- merit or virtue than that of a ſtrong cheſt, which faithfully 
nly preſerves all the monies that are ſnut up in it, without retain- 1 
the ing any. This low ſneer was by way of revenge for a ſtroke of 4 
of rallery that had ſtung him to the quick. Themiſtocles ſaying, js 
hat that, in his opinion, the greateſt talent a general could poſſeſs, "4 


was to be able to foreſee the deſigns of an enemy: © This 


Af⸗- « talent,” replied Ariſtides, “is neceſſary; but there is ano- 
9. de « ther no leis noble and worthy a general, that is, to have 


clean hands, and a ſoul ſuperior to venality and. views of 
| „ PL in- 
(i) Plut. in Arifſt, p. 333, 334. | 
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< intereſt.” Ariſtides might very juſtly anſwer Themiſtocles 


in this manner, ſince he was really very poor, though he had 
1 higheſt employments in the ſtate. He ſeemed to 
a 


ve an: innate love for poverty; and ſo far from being aſham- 
ed of it, he thought it reflected as much glory on him, as all 


te trophies and victories he had won. Hiſtory gives. us a 


mining inſtance of this. Ef 


Callias,” who was a near relation of Ariſtides, and the moſt 


wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear before the 


judges. The accuſer, laying very little ſtreſs on the cauſe it- 
ſelf, reproached him eſpecially with permitting Ariſtides, his 
wife and children, to live in poverty, at a time he himſelf 
wallowed in riches. Callias perceiving that theſe reproaches 
made a ftrong impreſſion on the judges, he ſummoned Ari- 
ſides to declare before them, whether he had not often preſſed 
him to accept of large ſums of money; and whether he had 


not obſtinately refuſed to accept of his offer, with ſaying, 


That he had more reaſon to boaſt of his poverty, than Callias 
of his riches: That many perſons were to be found who had 
made a good uſe of their wealth, but that there were few who 
bore their poverty with magnanimity and even joy; and that 
none had cauſe.to bluſh at their abject condition, but ſuch as 
Had reduced themſelves to it by their idleneſs, their intemper- 


ance, their profuſion, or diſſolute conduct. (4) Ariſtides 


declared, that his kinſman had told nothing but the truth ; 
and added, that a man whoſe frame of mind 1s ſuch, as to ſup- 
reſs a deſire of ſuperfluous things, and who confines the wants 


of life within the narroweſt limits; beſides its freeing him 
from a thouſand importunate cares, and leaving him ſo much 


maſter of his time, as to devote it entirely to the-publick ; it 


alſo approaches him, in ſome meaſure, to the deity, who is 


wholly void of cares or wants. There was no man in the af- 

ſembly, but, at his leaving it, would have choſe to be Ariſtides, 

though fo poor, rather than Callias with all his riches. 
Plutarch gives us in few words, Plato's glorious teſtimony of 


Ariſtides's virtue, for which he looks upon him as infinitely 
ſuperior to all the illuſtrious men his contemporaries. The- 


miſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, (ſays he) filled indeed their 
City with ſplendid edifices, with porticoes, ſtatues, rich orna- 
ments, and other vain ſuperfluities of that kind; but Ariſtides 
did all that lay in his power to enrich every part of it with 
virtue: Now, to raiſe a city to true happineſs, it muſt be made 

virtuous, not rich. 3 
ö : | Plu- 
= * 

(4) Plut. in compar, Ariſt. & Caton, p. 355» 
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Plutarch takes notice of another circumſtance in Ariſtides's 
life, which, though of the ſimpleſt kind, reflects the greateſt 
honour on him, and may ſerve as an excellent leſſon. It 1s in 
the beautiful (7) treatiſe, in which he enquires, whether it is 
proper for old men to concern themſelves with affairs df 
vernment ; and where he points out admirably well, the va- 
rious ſervices they may do the ſtate, even in an advanced age. 
We are not to fancy, ſays he, that all publick ſervices require 
great motion and hurry, ſuch as, to harangue the people, to 
preſide in the government, or to head armies: An old man, 
whoſe mind is informed with wiſdom, may, without going 
abroad, exerciſe a kind of magiſtracy in it, which though ſe- 
cret and obſcure, is not therefore the leſs important; and that 


is, in training up youth by good counſel, teaching them the 
various ſprings of policy, and how to act in publick affairs. 


Ariſtides, adds Plutarch, was not always in office, but was 
always uſeful to it. His houſe was a publick ſchool of virtue, 


* 


wiſdom, and policy. It was open to all young Athenians, 


who were lovers of virtue, and theſe uſed to conſult him as an 
oracle. He gave them the kindeſt reception, heard them with 
patience, inſtructed them with familiarity; and endeayoured, 


above all things, to animate their courage, and inſpire them 


with confidence, It is obſerved particularly that Cimon, 
afterwards ſo famous, was obliged to him for this important 
ſervice. | WP. 


4 


Plutarch divided the life of ſtateſmen into three ages. In 


the firſt, he would have them learn the principles of govern- 
ment; in the ſecond, reduce them to practice; and in the third, 
inſtruct others. | 
(n) Hiſtory does not mention the exact time when, na 

place where, Ariſtides died; but then it'pays a glorious teſti- 
mony to his memory, when it aſſures us, that this great man, 
who had poſſeſſed the higheſt employments in the republick, 
and had the abſolute diſpoſal of its treaſures, died poor, and 
did not leave money enough to defray the expences of his fu- 
neral ; ſo that the government was obliged to bear the char 
of it, and to maintain his family. His daughters — 
and Lyſimachus his ſon was ſubſiſted at the expence of the Pry- 
taneum; which alſo gave the daughter of the latter, after his 
death, the penſion with which thoſe were honoured who had 


0) Pag. 795, 797. (n) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 334, 335: 

He applies on this+ occaſion the | the next ten years they employed in the 
cuſſom uſed in Rome, where the weſtals | exerciſe of their functions, and the laſt 
ent the firſt ten years in learning their | ten in inſtructing tbe young novices in 
Mee, and this wwas a hind of noviciate z | them, 799 
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— 


been victorious at the Olympick games. () Plutarch relates 
on this occaſion, the liberality of the Athenians in favour o 
the poſterity of Ariſtogiton their deliverer, who was fallen to 
decay; and he adds, that even in his time, (almoſt ſix hundred 


Fears after) the ſame goodneſs and liberality ſtill ſubſiſted: It 


was glorious for the city, to have preſerved for ſo many cen- 
turies its generoſity and gratitude; and a ftrong motive to ani- 


mate individeals; who were aſſured that their children would 


_ cafion, which being very remarkable, I think it incumbent on 
-me not to omit. | 


enjoy the rewards which death might prevent them from re- 
ceiving! It was delightful to ſee the remote poſterity of the de- 
fenders and deliverers of the commonwealth, who had inherited 
nothing from their anceſtors but the glory of their actions, 
maintained for ſo many ages at the expence of the publick, 
in conſideration of the ſervices their families had rendered. 


They lived in this manner with much more honour, and called 
up the remembrance of their anceſtors with much greater 


ſplendor, than a multitude of citizens, whoſe fathers had been 
ſtudious only of leaving them great eſtates, which generally do 
not long ſurvive thoſe who raiſed them, and often leave therr 


poſterity nothing but the odious remembrance of the injuſtice 


and oppreſſion by which they were acquired. 


The greateſt honour which the ancients have done Ariftides, 


is in beſtowing on him the glorious title of e Ju. He gained 
it, not by one particular action, but by the whole tenor of his 
conduct and actions. Plutarch makes a reflectiõn on this oc- 


(o) Among the ſeveral virtues of Ariſtides, ſays this judicious 


author, that for which he was moſt renowned, was his juſtice; 
' becauſe this virtue is of moſt general uſe ; its benefits extending 
to a greater number of perſons; as it is the foundation, and in 


-a manner the ſoul of every publick office and employment. 


Hence it was that Ariſtides, though in low circumſtances, and 


of mean extraction, merited the title of 7%; a title, ſays 


Plutarch, truly royal, or rather truly divine; but one of yhich 
princes are ſeldom ambitious, becauſe generally ignorant of 


its beauty and excellency. They chuſe gather to be called () 


-the conquerors of cities, and the thunderbolts of war ; and 
' ſometimes even eagles and lions; preferring the vain honour of 
; pompous titles, which convey no other idea but violence and 
Daughter, to the ſolid glory of thoſe expreſſive of goodneſs and 
virtue. They do not know, continues Plutarch, that of the 


three chief attributes of the Deity, of whom kings. boaſt _ 
5 . - elves 


(n) See before, B. v. Art, vii. (8) Plut. in vit. Ariſt, p. 321, 322. 
(2) Poliorcetes, Cerauni Nicanores. | 
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ſelves the image, I mean, immortality, power, and juſtice; 
that of the three chief attributes, I ſay, the firſt of which ex- 
cites our admiration and defire, the ſecond fills us with dread 
and terror, and the third inſpires us with love and reſpe& 
this lait only is truly and perſonally communicated to man, 
and is the only one that can conduct him to the other two; it 
being impoſſible for man to become truly immortal and power- 
ful, but by being juſt. 555 9 Es 

() Before I reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory, it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that it was about this period the fame of 
the Greeks, ſtill more renowned for the 5 of their polity 
than the glory of their victories, induced the Romans to have 
tecourſe to their lights and knowledge. Rome, formed under 
kings, was in want of ſuch laws, as were neceſſary for the good 
government of a commonwealth: * For this purpoſe the Ro- 
mans ſent deputies to copy the laws of the cities of Greece, 
and particularly of Athens, which were fill better adapted to 
the popular government that had been eftabliſhed after the ex- 
pulſton of the kings. On this model, the ten magiſtrates, 
called Decemwiri, and who were inveſted with abſolute autho- 
rity, were created: Theſe digeſted the laws of the twelve ta- 
bles, which are the baſis of the Roman law. [4308 5 


srer. XVIII. Death of Xenxes killed by AxTananus. 


His Character. 


(r) HE ill ſucceſs of Xerxes in his expedition againſt 

the Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at 
length diſcouraged him. Renouneing all thoughts of war and 
conqueſt, he abandoned himſelf entirely to luxury and eaſe, 
and was ftudious of nothing but his pleaſures. f Artabanus, _ 
a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards, and who had long 


been one of his chief favburites, found that this diſſolute con- 


duct had drawn upon him the contempt of his ſubjects. He 
therefore imagined that this would be a favourable opportunity 
to conſpire againſt his ſovereign ; and his ambition was ſo vaſt, 
that he flattered himſelf with the hopes of ſucceeding him in 
| B44 * | | the 

A.M. 3532. A. Rom, 302. r) A, M. . J. C. 473. 
eie ii. . xi. p. 52. Juſtin, 1 11 0 1. Ry e 1 8 ey 
* Miſh legati Athenas, juffique | in hoc immenſo aliarum ſuper alias 


inclitas leges Solonis deſcribere, & privatarum legum cumulo, fons om- / 


aliarum Græciæ civitatum inſtituta, | nis publici privatique eſt juris. Liv. 


mores, juraque noſcere, Decem tabu- | /, iii. n, 31, & 


3+ | 
larum leges perlatz ſunt (quibus ad- 4 This was not the Artabanus uncle 
jctz poſtæa duæ) qui nunc quoque | ts Xerxes, 
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80 HE HIS TORY © F 
the throne (3). It is very likely, that he was excited to the 
commiſſion of this crime, from another motive. Xerxes had 
commanded him to murder Darius, his eldeft ſon, but for what 
cauſe hiſtory is filent. As this order had been given at a ban- 
gets and when the company was heated with wine, he did not 
ubt but that Xerxes would forget it, and therefore was not in 
haſte to obey it: However, he was miſtaken, for the king com- 
plained upon that account, which made Artabanus dread his 
reſentment, and therefore he reſolved to prevent him. Accord- 
angly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the eunuchs of the 
palace, and great chamberlain, to engage in his conſpiracy ; 
and by his means/entered the chamber where the king lay, and 
murdered him in his fleep, He then went immediately to Ar- 


taxerxes the third ſon of Xerxes. He informed him of the mur- 


der, charging Darius his eldeſt brother with it ; as if impa- 


tience to aſcend the throne had prompted him to that execrable 


deed. He added that to ſecure the crown to himſelf, he was 
reſolved to murder him alſo, for which reaſon it would be ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for him to keep upon his guard. Theſe 


words having made ſuch an impreſtion on Artaxerxes (a youth) 


as Artabanus deſired, he went immediately into his brother's 


apartment, where, being aſſiſted by Artabanus and his guards, 
he murdered him. Hyſtaſpes, Xerxes's ſecond fon, was next 
heir to the crown after Darius; but as he was then in Bactriana, 


of which he was governor, Artabanus ſeated Artaxerxes on the 


throne, but did not deſign to ſuffer him to enjoy it longer than 
he had formed a faction ſtrong enough to drive him from it, 
and aſcend it himſelf. His great authority had gained him a 
multitude of creatures; beſides this, he had ſeven ſons, who 
were of a very tall ſtature, handſome, ſtrong, courageous, and 
raiſed to the higheſt employments in the empire. . The aid he 


| hoped to receive from them, was the chief motive of his 


Trailing his views ſo high. But, whilſt he was attempting to 
compleat his deſign, Artaxerxes being informed of this plot by 
Megabyzus, who had married one of his ſiſters, he endeavoured 
to anticipate him, and killed him before he had an opportunity 
of putting his treaſon in execution. His death eſtabliſhed this 
prince in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 

Thus we have ſeen the end of Xerxes, who was one of the 


. moſt powerful princes that ever lived. It would be needleſs for 


me to anticipate the reader, with reſpe& to the judgment he 
ought to form of him, We ſee him ſurrounded with whatever 
is greateſt and moſt auguſt in the opinionof mankind : The 
moſt extenſive empire at that time in the world; . trea- 

' uresz 


(0) Axiſt. Polit, 1, v. c. 10. p- 404 


ſings, heir to boundleſs power, and a luſtre that had coſt him 


and of Dematatus, who alone had courage enough to ſpeak 


_ Cifinp-his power over the elements, in cutting his way thro 
8 po ing y 


with a childiſh vanity - and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon 


in the world will dare to wait his arrival; and fondly and pre- 


ſtides. In the latter we find all the good ſenſe, prudence, abi- 
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fares, and an incredible number of land as well as ſea forces. 
But all theſe things are round him, not im him, and add no luſtre 
to his natural qualities: For, by a blindneſs too common to 
princes and great men; born in the midſt of all. terreſtrial. bleſ- 


nothing, he had accuſtomed himſelf to judge of his own talents 
and perſonal merit, from the exterior of his exalted ſtation and . 
rank. He diſregards the wiſe counſels of Artabanus his uncle, 


truth to him; and he abandons himſelf to courtiers, the adorers 
of his fortune, whoſe whole ſtudy it was to ſooth his paſſions. 
He proportions, and pretends to regulate the ſucceſs of his en- 
terprizes, by the extent of his power. The ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion 
of ſo many nations no longer ſooths his ambition; and little 
affected with too eaſy an obedience, he takes pleaſure in exer- 


mountains, and making them navigable; . in chaſtiſing the ſea 
for having broke down his bridge, and in fooliſhly attempting 
to ſhackle the waves, by throwing chains into them. Big-ſwoln 


himſelf as the arbiter of nature: He imagines that not a nation 


ſumptuouſly relies on the millions of men and ſhips which he 
drags after him. But when, after the battle of Salamin, he be- 
holds the ſad ruins, the ſhameful remains of his numbefleſs 
troops ſcattered over all Greece“; he then is ſenſible of the wide 
difference between an army and a crowd of men. In a word, to 
form a right judgment of Xerxes, we need but contraſt him 
with a citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, Themiſtocles, or Ari- . 


lity in war, valour, and greatneſs of ſoul ; in the former we ſee 
nothing but vanity, pride, obſtinacy ; the meaneſt and moſt 
groveling ſentiments, and ſometimes the molt horrid barbarity. 


* Stratuſque per totam paſſim | ab exercitu turba diſtaret, Senec de 
Greciam Xerxes intellixit, quantum | Benef, l. vi. r. 32» 
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The firſt and third chapters of this book include the e hiſtory of 
- the Perſians and Greeks, during forty-eight years and ſome 
months, which contain the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; 
the laſt fix years of which anſwer to the fix firſt of the Pelo- 


ponreſian war. This ſpace of time begins at the year of the 


world 3531, and ends at 3579. 

The ſecond chapter comprehends the other tranſactions of the 
Greeks which happened both in Sicily and . during the 
interval avore-mentioned. 


— - r 


C ü Ar e . 


— * 


\ HIS chapter includes the hiſtory of the Perſians and 


Greeks, from the beginning of Artaxerxes's reign, to 
the eee war, which began in the 42d year of that 
king's TEign. | 


Seer. I. ARTAXEPXES Fuins the faition of ArTABANUS), and 
that of H YSTASPES his _—_ brother. 


HE Greek: hiſtorians give . prince the ſurname of - 


Longimanus. Strabo (a) ſays, it was becauſe his hands 
were > fo long, that when he ſtood upright he could touch his 
knees with them ; but according to (5) Plutarch, it was becauſe 
his right hand was longer than his left. Had it not been for 
this blemiſh, he would have been the moſt graceful man of his 

| | age. 


(a) A. M. 3531. Ant. J. C. 473. Lib. xv. p. 735. (6) In Artax. p. 1011; 


een 
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age. He was ſtill more remarkable for his goodneſs and gene- 
roſity. He reigned about forty-nine years. | 1 


by the death of Artabanus, was 


% 


(c) Although Artaxerxes, 


| delivered: from a dangerous competitor, there ſtill were two. 
- obſtacles in his way, before he could eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of his throne ; one of which was, his brother 
Hyſtaſpes, governor of Bactriana; and the other the faction of 


Artabanus. He began by the latter. e 
Artabanus had left ſeven ſons, and a great number of par- 
tiſans, who ſoon aſſembled to revenge his death. Theſe, and 


the adherents of Artaxerxes, fought a bloody battle, in which 


a great number of Perſian nobles loſt their lives. Artaxerxes 


having at laſt entirely defeated his enemies, put to death all 


who had engaged in this conſpiracy. He took an exemplary 


vengeance of thoſe who were concerned in his father's murder, 
and particularly of Mithridates the eunuch, who had betrayed 
him, and who was executed in the following manner. (4) He 
was laid on his back in a kind of horſe- trough, and ſtrongly 


faſtened to the four corners of it. Every part of him, except 
his head, his hands and feet, which came out at holes made 


for that purpoſe, was covered with another trough. In this 


horrid ſituation victuals were given him from time to time; 
and in caſe of his refuſal to eat it, they were forced down his 
throat: Honey mixed with milk was given him to drink, and 
all his face was ſmeared with it, which by that means attracted 
a numberleſs multitude of flies, eſpecially as he was perpetually 


expoſed to the ſcorching rays of the ſun. The worms which 
bred in his excrements preyed upon his bowels. The criminal 


lived fifteen or twenty days in inexpreſſible torments. | 
(e) Artaxerxes having cruſhed the faction of Artabanus, was 


- powerful enough to ſend an army into Bactriana, which had de- 
. clared in favour of his brother, but he was not ſucceſsful on 


this occaſion. The two armies engaging, Hyſtaſpes ſtood his 
ground ſo well, that, if he did not gain the victory, he at leaſt 


{ſuſtained no loſs ; ſo that both armies ſeparated with equal ſuc- 
ceſs; and each retired to prepare for a ſecond battle. Ar- 


taxerxes having raiſed a greater army than his brother, -(not to 
mention that the whole empire declared in his favour) defeated 


him in a ſecond engagement, and entirely ruined his party. 
By this victory he ſecured to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
empire. 1 


Y To maintain himſelf in the throne, he removed to 
ſuch governors of cities and * from their employments, 


| {c) tel. e. xxx. 
) Didd. I. xi. p. 54. 


(d * Plut. in Artax, p. 1019. | (e) Cteſ. e. Xxii. 
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as he ſuſpected to hold a correſpondence with either of the 


factions he had overcome, and ſubſtituted others on whom he 
could rely. He afterwards applied himſelf to reforming the 


abuſes and diſorders which had crept into. the government. 
By his wiſe conduct and zeal for the publick good, he ſoon ac- 


quired e reputation and authority, with the love of his ſub- 
e ſtrongeſt ſupport of ſovereign power. | 


Seer. II. 'TryemIsTOCLES flies to ARTAXERXES. 


A CCORDI N G to Thucydides, Themiſtocles fled to this 
rince in the beginning of his reign ; but other authors, 


as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this incident under Xerxes 
his predeceſſor. Dr. Prideaux is of the latter opinion; he 
likewiſe thinks, that the Artaxerxes in queſtion, is the ſame 


with him who is called Ahaſuerus in ſcripture, and who mar- 


ried Eſther: But we ſuppoſe with the learned archbiſhop Uſher, 


that it was Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes who eſpouſed this il- 
luſtrious Jeweſs. I have already declared more than once, 
that I would not engage in controverſies of this kind; and 
therefore, with regard to this flight of Themiſtocles into Per- 
ſia, and the hiſtory of Eſther, I ſhall follow the opinion of the 
learned Uſher, my uſual guide on theſe occaſions. bd 

(g) We have ſeen that Themiſtocles had fled to Admetus, 


king of the Moloſſi, and had met with a gracious reception 
from him; but the Athenians and Lacedzmonians would not 


ſuffer him to live in peace, and required that prince to de- 


liver him up; threatning, in caſe of refuſal, to carry their 


arms into his country. Admetas, who was unwilling to draw 


ſuch formidable enemies upon himſelf, and much more to 
- deliver up the man who had fled to him for refuge, informed 


him of the great danger to which he was expoſed, and fa- 


voured his flight. Themiſtocles went as far by land as Pydna, 


a city of Macedonia, and there embarked on board a merchant 
ſhip, which was failing to Jonia. None of the paſſengers 
knew him. A ſtorm having carried this veſſel near the iſland of 
Naxos, then beſieged by the Athenians ; the imminent danger 
to which Themiſtocles was expoſed, dbliged him to diſcover 
himſelf to the pilot and maſter of the ſhip ; after which, by 


© intreaties and menaces, he forced them to ſail towards Aſia. 


(4) Themiſtocles might on this occaſion call to mind the 


advice which his father had given him when an infant, vz. 
to lay very little ſtreſs on the favour of the common people. 


bey 
(Cg) Thucyd. 1. i. p. go, 91. Plut. in Themiſt. p. 125, 127, Diod. I. xi. 


— 


p. 42, 44. Corn, Nep. in Themiſt, c. viii. z. (&) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 1 12. 
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They were then walking together in the harbour.” His father, 
pointing to ſome rotten gallies that lay neglected on the ſtrand, 

i Behold there, ſays he, yon, (pointing to- them) zhus de the people 
treat their governors, when they can do them no farther ſeruice. 
Hie was now arrived in Cumæ, a city of Zola in Aſia 
minor. The king of Perſia had ſet a price upon his head, and 
3 two hundred “ talents to any man hö ſhould deliver 
him up. The whole coaſt was covered with people, who were 
watching for him. He fled to Egæ, a little city of olia, 
where no one knew him except Nicogenes, at whoſe houſe he 
lodged. He was the moſt wealthy man in that country, and 
very intimate with all the lords of the Perſian court. The- 

miſtocles was concealed ſome days in his houſe, till Nicogenes 
ſent him under a ſtrong guard to Suſa, in one of thoſe covered 
chariots in which the Perſians, who were extremely jealous, 
uſe to carry their wives; thoſe who carried him telling every 
body, that they were carrying a young Greek lady to a courtier 
of great diſtinction. e ene + 
| — come to the Perſian court, he waited upon the 
captain of the guards, and told him that he was a Grecian 
by birth, and begged the king would admit him to audience, 
having matters of great importance to communicate to him. 
The officer informed him of a ceremony, which he knew was 
inſupportable to ſome Greeks, but without which none were 
allowed to ſpeak to the king; and this, was, to fall proſtrate 
before him. Our laws,” ſays he, command us to honour 
„ the king in that manner, and to w6rſhip him as the living 
„image of the immortal God, who maintains and preſerves 
« all things.“ 'Themiſtocles promiſed to comply. Being ad- 
mitted to audience, he fell on his face before the king, after 
the Perſian manner; and afterwards riſing up. Great king,” 
ſays he by an interpreter, *© I am Themiſtocles the Athenian, * 
* who having been baniſhed by the Greeks, am come to your 
court in hopes of finding an aſylum in it. I have indeed 
brought many calamities on the Perſians; but, on the other 
* fide, I have done them no leſs ſervices, by the ſalutary ad- 
„ vices I have given them more than once; and I now am 
able to do them more important ſervices than ever. My 
life is in your hands. You may now exert your clemency, 
"* ey your vengeance : By the former you will preſerve 
« your ſuppliant ; by the latter you will deſtroy the greateſt 
« enemy of Greece.“ SPL ABEL | part PIT tic 
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ey 1 T2 hundred thouſand crowns, or about 45,0001; fterling. ' 2 4 
XI. 8 IF Thacydides makes him ſay very near | king, but ſent them by way of letter be» 


12. the ſame words ; but informs us, that | fore he was introduced to bim. 


Themiftacles . did- not ſpeak them to Pf ER. 1 _ 


„ T 
The king made him no anſwer at this audience, though he 
was ſtruck with admiration at his great ſenſe and boldneſs; 
dut hiſtory informs us, he told his 2 that he conſidered 
Themiſtocles's arrival as a very great happineſs; that he im- 
Plored his god Arimanius always to inſpire his enemies with 
fluch thoughts, and to prompt them to baniſh. and make away 
with their moſt illuſtrious perſonages. It is added, that when 
this king, was aſleep, he ſtarted up three times in exceſs of joy, 
and cried thrice, | I have got I hemiftocles the Athenian ! 5 
The next morning, at day-break, he ſent for the greateſt 
lords of his court, and commanded Themiſtocles to be brought 
before him, who expected nothing but deſtruction; eſpecially 
after what one of his guards, upon hearing his name, had ſaid 
to him the night before, even in the preſence-chamber, juſt as 
he had left the king, Thou /erpent of Greece, thou compound of 
fraud and malice, the good genius of our prince brings thee hither ! 
However, the ſerenity which appeared in the king's face ſeemed 
to promiſe him a favourable reception. Themiſtocles was not | 
| miſtaken, for the king began by making him a preſent of two 6 
hundred * talents, which ſum he had promiſed to any one who 
mould deliver. him up, which conſequently was his due, as 
. 'Themiftocles had brought him his head, by ſurrendering him- 
felf to him. He afterwards deſired him to give an account of 
the affairs of Greece. But as Themiſtocles could not expreſs 
his thoughts to the king without the aſſiſtance of an interpreter, 
he deſired time might be allowed him to learn the Perſian 
tongue; hoping he then ſhould be able to explain thoſe things 
he was deſirous of communicating to him, better than he could 
dy the aid of a third perſon. It is the ſame, ſays he, with the 
ſpeech of a man, as with a piece of tapeſtry, which muſt be 
| Good out and unfolded, to ſnew the figures and other beauties 
|  -* wrought in it. Themiſtoccles having ftudied the Perſian tongue 
| twelve months, made ſo great a progreſs, that he ſpoke it with 
greater elegance than the Perſians themſelves, and conſequently 
could converſe with the king without the help of an interpreter. 
This prince treated him with uncommon marks of friendſhip 
and eſteem; he made him marry a lady deſcended from one 
of the nobleſt families in Perſia; gave him a palace and an 
- - equipage ſuitable. to it, and ſettled a noble penſion on him. 
| He uſed to .carry him abroad-on his parties of. hunting, and 
every banquet and entertainment; and ſometimes: converſed 
privately with him, ſo that the lords of the court grew jealous 
and uneaſy upon that account. He even preſented him to the 


princeſſes, who honoured him with their eſteem, and received 


Cong 


Tus bundred thouſand French crowns ; or, about 45,0001. ferlinge · 
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his viſits. It is obſerved, as a proof of the peculiar favour 
ſhewed him, that by the king's ſpecial order, Themiſtocles was 
admitted to hear the lectures and diſcourſes of the Magi, and 
was inſtructed by them in all the ſecrets of their philoſophy. 
Another proof of his great credit is related. Demaratus of 
Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded by the ul 
to aſk any thing of him, he defired that he might be ſuffered! | 
to make his entry on horſeback, into the city of Sardes, with 
the royal tiara on his head: A ridiculous vanity! equally 
unworthy of the Grecian grandeur, and the ſimplieity of a 
Lacedzmonian ! The king, exaſperated at the inſolence of his 
demand, expreſſed his diſguſt in the ſtrongeſt terms, and ſeemed 
reſolved not to pardon him; but Themiſtocles having inter- 
ceded, the king reſtored him to favour. | 4 
In fine, Themiſtocles was in ſuch great credit, that under 
the fucceeding reigns, in which the affairs of Perſia were ſtill 
more mixed with thoſe of Greece, whenever the kings were 
deſirous of drawing over any Greek to their intereſt, they uſed 
to declare expreſsly in their letters, that he ſhould be in greater 
favour wich them, than Themiſtocles had been with king 


Artaxerxes. 


It is ſaid alſo that Themiſtocles, when in his moſt flouriſhing 


condition in Perſia, was honoured and eſteemed: by all the 


world, who were emulons in making their court to him, ſaid 

one day, when his table was ans magnificently :' Children, 

avs ſhould have been ruined, if wwe had not been ruined. © 
But at laſt, it was judged neceſlary for the king's intereſt 


that Themiſtocles ſhould reſide in ſome eity of Aſia minor, 


that he might be ready on any oceaſion which ſhould preſent 
itſelf; accordingly he was ſent to Magneſia, fituated on the 
Meander ; and for his ſubſiſtence, beſides the whole revenues 
of that city, (which amounted to fifty“ talents every year) 
had thoſe of Miunte and Lampſacus aſſigned him. One of the 
cities was to furntſh him with bread, another with wine, and a 


third with other proviſions. © Some authors add two more, wiz. 


for his furniture and cloaths. Such was the cuſtom of the an- 
cient kings of the eaſt: Inſtead of ſettling penſions on perſons 
they rewarded, they gave them cities, and ſometimes even 
provinces, which under the name of bread, wine, Sc. were to 
furniſh them abundantly with all things neceſſary for ſupporting, 
in a magnificent manner, their family and equipage. The- 


miſtocles lived for ſome years in Magneſia in the utmoſt fplen- 


dor, till he came to his end in the manner which will be re⸗ 
lated hereafter, | T IE 
| SECTs 


— 
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Sgr. III. CIO begins to -make a figure at Athens. His firſt 
atebiewement and double wictony over the Perſians, near the river 
 Eurymedon. . Death of THEMISTOCLES. 


HE Athenians having loſt one of their moſt diſtin- 
II guiſhed citizens, as well as ableſt generals, by the 
«baniſhment of Themiſtocles, endeavoured to retrieve that loſs, 


by beſtowing the command of the armies on Cimon, who was 


not inferior to him in merit. Ng CIR i 
He ſpent his youth in ſuch exceſſes as did him no honour, 
tand preſaged no good with regard to his future conduct. (i) 
The example of this illuſtrious Athenian, who paſſed his ju- 
venile years in ſo diſſolute a manner, and afterwards roſe to ſo 
exalted a pitch of glory, ſhows, that parents muſt not always 
: deſpair. of the happineſs of a ſon, when wild and irregular in 
his youth; eſpecially when nature has endued him with genius, 
goodneſs of heart, generous inclinations, and an eſteem for 
_,perſons.of merit. Such was the character of Cimon. The ill 
reputation he had drawn upon himſelf, having prejudiced the 
people againſt him, he at firſt was very ill received by them; 
when being diſcouraged by this repulſe, he reſolved to lay 
aſide all thoughts of concerning himſelf with the affairs of the 
publick. But Ariſtides perceiving that his diſſolute turn of 
mind was united with many fine qualities, he conſoled him, 
inſpired him with hope, pointed out the paths he ſhould take, 
inſtilled good principles into him, and did not a little contri- 
bute, by the excellent inſtructions he gave him, and the af- 
fection he expreſſed for him on all occaſions, to make him the 
man he afterwards appeared. What more important ſervice 
could he have done his country ? 1 | 
(4) Plutarch, obſerves, that after Cimon had laid aſide his 
juvenile extravagances, his conduct was in all things great and 
noble; and that he was not inferior to Miltiades either in cou- 
rage or intrepidity, nor to Themiſtocles in prudence and 


ſenſe, but that he was more juſt and virtuous than either of 


them; and that without being at all inferior to them in mi- 
litary virtues, he ſurpaſſed them far in the practice of the mo- 
ral ones. | Ly | : £ 

It would be of great advantage to a ftate, if thoſe, who ex- 
cel in proſeſſions of every kind, would take pleaſure, and 
make it their duty to faſhion and inſtruct ſuch youths as are 


remarkable for the pregnangy of their parts and goodneſs of 
| | . diſpoſi- 


; (b) A, M. 3534. Ant. C. 470. Diod. 1, xi. p. 45. Plut. in Cim. p. 482, 
483. (i)-Plut. in Cim. p. 40. (4) Plut, in. Cim. p. 481. 
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diſpoſition. They would thereby have an opportunity of 


ſerving their country even after their death, and of per- 
petuating in it, in the perſon of their pupils, a taſte and 


inclination for true merit, and the practice of the wiſeſt 
maxims. | a g 


The Athenians, a little after Themiſtocles had left his 
country, having put to ſea a fleet under the command of 
Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks of 
the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places of Thrace; 
and as this was a very fruitful country, Cimon planted a 
colony in it, and ſent ten thouſand Athenians thither for 
that purpoſe. | ph 


() The fate of Eion is of too ſingular a kind to be omitted 


here. Boges“ was governor of it under the king of Perſia, 


and ated with ſuch a zeal and fidelity for his ſovereign, as 


have. few examples. When beſieged by Cimon and the 
Athenians, it was in his power to have capitulated upon ho- 
nourable terms, and he might have retired to Afta. with his 


family and all his effects. However, being perſuaded he 


could not do this with honour, he reſolved to die rather 
than ſurrender. The city was aſſaulted with the utmoſt fury, 
and he defended it with incredible bravery. Being at laſt in 
the utmoſt want of proviſions, he threw from the walls into 
the river Strymon all the gold and ſilver in the place; and 
cauſing fire to be ſet to a pile, and having killed his wife, his 
children, and his whole family, he threw them into the midſt 
of the flames, and afterwards ruſhed into them himſelf. Xerxes 
could not but admire, and at the ſome time bewail, ſo ſur- 
prizing an example of generoſity. The heathens, indeed, 
might give this name to what is rather ſavage ferocity and 
barbarity. | . h Rt 8 0 
Cimon made himſelf maſter alſo of the iſland of Scyros, 


where he found the bones of Theſeus, the ſon of Rgeus, who 


had fled from Athens to that city, and there ended his days. 


An oracle had commanded that ſearch ſhould be made after his 


bones. Cimon put them on board his galley, adorned them 
magnificently, and carried them to his native country, near 
eight hundred years after Theſeus had left it. The people 
received them with the higheſt expreſſions of joy; and to per- 


petuate the remembrance of this event, they founded a diſpu- 


tation or prize for tragick writers, which became very famous, 


and contributed exceedingly to the improvement of the n 
| | 4 


J) Herod. I. vii. e. 107. Plut. p. 482. 


( | 
Plutarch calls him Butis, Hero- it happened under Artaxerxes bis ſug 
1 85 Bn” 


detus ſeems to place this hiſtory under | ceſſor, 
Aerxes; but it is more probable, that 
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by the wonderful emulation it excited among the tragick poets, 
whaſe pieces were repreſented in it. For Sophocles having, 
in his youth, brought his firſt play on the ſtage, the archon, 
or chief magiſtrate who preſided. at theſe games, obſerving 
there was a ſtrong faction among the ſpectators, prevailed with 
Cimon, and the reft of his colleagues, (who were ten in num- 
ber, and choſen out of each tribe) to fit as Judges. The prize 
was adjudped to Sophocles, which ſo deeply affeted Eſchylus, 
who till then had been conſidered as the greateſt dramatick 
poet, that Athens became infupportabte to him, and he with- 
drew to Sicily, where he diet. * * | 
(.) The confederates had taken a great number of Barba- 
rian prifoners in Seſtus and Byzantium ; and, as a proof of 
the high regard they had for Cimon, intreated him to di- 
ſtribute the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed all the cap- 


and ſpoils. The allies complained of this partition as too 
unequal; but Cimon giving them the choice, they immediately 
took the riches which had belonged to the Perſians, and left 
the priſoners for the Athenians, Cimon therefore ſet out with 
his portion, and was thought a perfon no ways qualified to 
ſettle the diſtribution of prizes : -For the allies carried off a 
great number of chains, necklaces and bracelets of god; a 
arge quantity of rich habits,- and fine purple cloaks ; whilſt 
the Athenians had only for their ſhare a' multitude of human 
creatures, quite naked, and unfit for labour. However, the 


price; ſo that, with the monies ariſing from the ranſom of 
them, Cimon had enongh to sgi fs fleet four months; 
beſides a great ſum of money which was pur into the exchequer, 
not to mention what he kimſelf had for his own ſhare. He 
_ afterwards uſed to take exceeding pleaſure in relating this ad- 
venture to his friends. | AE AIG 1 80 

(A) He made the beſt ufe of his riches, as Gorgias the rhetor, 
has happily Expreſſed it in few, but ſtrong and elegant words. 
'* Cimon, ſays he, amaſſed riches only to «uſe them ; and be en- 
. played them to no other uſe, but to acquire efteem and honour, We 
may here perceive (by the way) what was the ſcope and aim of 
the moſt exalted actions of the heathens; and with what juſtice 
Tertullian defined a pagan, how perfect ſoever he might ap- 
; pear, a vain-glorious animal, animal glorie. The * 
TS 9 8 | and 


in Cim. c. iv. Athen. I. xii. p. 633. | i 
Sed mis Kiha,H xu vr = Ae xi dE as r,. 
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tives (ſtark naked) on one ſide, and on the other all their riches 


relations and friends of theſe captives came ſoon after from 
Phrygia and Lydia, and purchaſed them all at a very high 


52 (#) Pllut. in Cim. p. 484. (.) Plut. in Cim, p. 484. Cornel. Nep. 


and orchards of Cimon were always open, by his order, to the 


of Cimon was plain, but abundant; and all the poor citizens 


and luxury,' he reſerved to himſelf an inexhauſtible fund, 


him, on all occaſions, declaring for the contrary faction, that 


time enrich themſelves by the plunder and oppreſſion of the 


knowledge of the genius and characters of men. The allies, 
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citizens in general; who were allowed to gather whatever 
fruits they pleaſed. His table was daily covered in a frugal, 
but polite manner. It was entirely different from thoſe deli- 
cate and ſumptuous tables, to which only a few perſons of 
great diſtinction are admitted; and which are covered merely 
to diſplay a vain magnificence or elegance of taſte. Now that 


4 
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were received at it without diſtinction. In thus baniſhing from 
his entertainments, whatever had the leaſt air of oftentation 


not only for the expences of his houſe, but for the wants of his 
friends, his domeſticks, and a very great number of citizens; 
demonſtrating, by this conduct, that he knew much better 
than moſt rich men, the true uſe and value of riches. 35 

He was always followed by ſome ſervants, who were ordered 
to ſlip privately ſome piece of money into the hands of ſuch 
poor as they met, and to give clothes to thoſe who were in 
want of them He often buried ſuch perſons as had not left 
money enough behind them to defray the expences of their 
funeral: and what is admirable, and which Plutarch does not 
fail to obſerve, he did not act in this manner to gain credit 
among the people, nor to purchaſe their voices ; ſince we find 
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is, in favour of ſuch. citizens as were moſt conſiderable for 
their wealth or authority. —- - 3, 34 8 88 
(e) Although he ſaw all the reſt of the governors of his 


publick, he was always incorruptible, and his hands were 
never ſtained with extortion, or the ſmalleſt preſent; and 
he continued, during his whole life, not only to ſpeak, but 
to act ſpontaneouſly, and without the leaſt view of intereſt, 
"AY he thought might be of advantage to the common- 
wealth. IP 

Beſides a great number of other excellent qualities, Cim 
had the fineſt ſenſe, extraordinary prudence, and a. profound 
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beſides the ſums of money in which each of them was taxed, 
were to furniſh a certain number of men and ſhips. Several 
among them, who, from the retreat of Xerxes, were ſtudious 
of nothing but their eaſe, and applied themſelves entirely to 
tilling — cultivating their lands, to free themſelves from the 
toils and dangers of war, choſe to furniſh their quota in money 
rather than in men, and left the Athenians the care of man- 

() Plut. in Cim. p. 4853. | | 


* 
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ning with ſoldiers and rowers, the ſhips they were obliged to 
furniſh. The other generals, who had no forecaſt, and pene- 
tration for the future, gave ſuch people ſome uneaſineſs at 


firſt, and were for abliging them to obſerve the treaty literally. 


But Cimon, when in power, acted in a quite different man- 
ner, and ſuffered them to enjoy the tranquility they choſe; 


plainly perceiving that the allies, from being warlike in the 


the king of Perſia had not one ſoldier left in Aſia, from Jonia 


field, would inſenſibly lofe their martial ſpirit, and be fit for 


nothing but huſbandry and trade; whilſt the Athenians, by 
exerciſing the oar perpetually, would be more and more inured 
to hardſhips, and daily increaſe in power. What Cimon had 
foreſeen happened; this very people purchaſed themſelves 
maſters at their own expence ; ſo that they who before had 
been companions and allies, became in ſome meaſure the ſub- 
jects and tributaries of the Athenians. | 
-- (p) No Grecian general ever gave ſo great a blow to the 
ide and haughtineſs of the Perſian monarch as Cimon. 
After the Barbarians had been driven out of Greece, he did 


not give them time to take breath; but ſailed 1 


after them with a fleet of upwards of two hundred ſhips, too 
their ſtrongeſt cities, and brought over all their allies ; ſo that 


to Pamphylia. Still purſuing his-point, he bravely attacked 
the enemy's: fleet, though much ſtronger than his own. It lay 
near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, and conſiſted of three 


hundred and fifty fail of ſhips, ſupported by the land-army on 


the -coaſt. It was ſoon put to flight; and two hundred fail 
were taken, beſides thoſe thatwere ſunk. A great number of 
the Perfians had left their ſhips and leapt into the fea, in order 


to join their land army, which lay on the ſhore, It was very 


hazardous to attempt a deſcent inſight of the enemy; and to 
lead on troops, which were already fatigued by their late bat- 
*tle, againſt -freſh forces much ſuperior in number. However, 
Cimon, finding that the whole army was eager to engage the 
(Barbarians, thought proper to take advantage of the ardour 
of the ſoldiers, who were greatly animated with their firit 
ſucceſs. Accordingly he * landed, and marched them directly 
againſt the Barbarians, who waited reſolutely for their coming 


up, and ſuſtained the firſt onſet with prodigious valour; how- 


Y.] A. M. 3534. | Ant, J. C. 470, Plut, in Cim, p. 485487 Thucyd. 


I. 1. p. 66. 
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ever, being at laſt obliged to give way, they broke and fled. 


A great 


Diod. I. xi. p. 45-47. . | 
was, that as their pallies ww-re flat- 
bottomed, they were brought to ſhore 


ſcents; the reaſon of Which perhaps | ꝛvit baut any difficulty, 
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A pom ſlaughter enſued, and an infinite number of priſoners 
and immenſely rich ſpoils were taken. Cimon having, in one 
day, gained two victories which almoſt equalled thoſe of Sala+ 


min and Platæa; to crown all, ſailed out to meet a reinforces - 


ment of eighty- four Phcenician ſhips, which were come from 
Cyprus, to join the Perſian fleet, and knew nothing of what 
ha 


the ſoldiers were killed or drowned. e 
. Cimon having atchieved ſuch glorious exploits, returned in 
7 triumph to Athens; and employed part of the ſpoils in forti- 
{ fying the harbour, and in beautifying the city. The riches 
which a general amaſſes in. the field, are applied to the nobleſt 
uſes when they are diſpoſed of in this manner; and muſt re- 
| fle& infinitely greater honour upon him, than if he expended 
. them in building magnificent palaces for himſelf, which muſt 
one time or other devolve to ſtrangers; whereas works, built 

e for publick uſe, are his property in ſome meaſure for ever, 
. and tranſmit his name to the lateſt poſterity. (2) It is well 
d known that ſuch embelliſhments in a city give infinite plea- 

| ſure to the people, who are always ſtruck with works of this 
. kind; and this, as Plutarch obſerves in the life of Cimon, is 
it one of the ſureſt, and, at the ſame time, the moſt lawful me- 
a thod of acquiring their friendſhip and eſteem. ' _ wg" 
d (r) The year following, this general failed towards the 
y Helleſpont ; and — rove the Perſians out of the Thra- 
e cian Cherſoneſus, of which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, he 
n conquered it in the name of the Athenians, though he him- 
il {elf had more right to it, as Miltiades his father had been its 
of ſovereign. He afterwards-attacked the people of the ifland of 
er Thaſus, who had revolted from the Athenians, and defeated 
ry their fleet. Theſe maintained their revolt with an almoſt un- 
to parallelled obſtinacy and fury. (5) As if they had been in 
t- arms againſt the moſt cruel and barbarous enemies, from 
T, whom they had the worſt of evils to fear, they made a law, 
he that the firſt man who ſhould only mention the concluding a a 
ur treaty with the Athenians, ſhould be put to death. The 
rit ſiege was carried on three years, during which the inhabitants 
ly {uttered all the calamities of war with the ſame obſtinacy. (7) 
ug The women were no leſs inflexible than the men; for the be- 
W- ſieged wanting ropes for their military engines, all the women 
ed. cut off their hair in a ſeeming tranſport; and when the eity 
gat was in the utmoſt diſtreſs by famine, which ſwept away a great 
; 1 . number 
Y. wy » | 

| (2) Plut, de gerend. rep, p. 8 18. ) Plut, in Cim. p. 487. 
bat Thucyd, Li. p- 66, 67, "Died. I. xi, p. 3 () Polyen, Kr, L l. 
3 e) Polyæn. 1, viii. e 
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number of the inhabitants, Hegetorides the Thaſian, deeply 
afflicted with ſeeing ſuch, multitudes of his fellow- citizens pe- 
riſh, reſolutely determined to ſacrifice his. life for the preſer- 
vation of his country. Accordingly he put a halter round his 
neck, and preſenting himſelf to the aſſembly, ©** Countrymen,” 
ſays he, do with me as you pleaſe, and don't. ſpare me if 
«© you judge proper; but let my death fave the reſt of the 
4 people, and prevail with you to aboliſh the cruel law you 
£ have enacted, ſo contrary to your welfare.” The Thaſians, 
ſtruck with theſe words, aboliſhed the law, but would not ſuffer 
it to coſt ſo generous a citizen his life; for they ſurrendered 
- themſelves to the Athenians, who ſpared their lives, and only 
diſmantled their city. 8 he | © 
After Cimon had landed his troops on the ſhore oppoſite to 
Thrace, he fiezed on all the gold mines of thoſe coaſts, and 
ſubdued every part -of that country as far as Macedonia. He 
might have attempted the conqueſt of that kingdom; and, in 
all probability, could have eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of part of it 
had he improved the occaſion. And indeed, for his neglect 
in this point, at his return to Athens, he was proſecuted, as 
having been bribed by the money of the Macedonians and 
of Alexander their king. But Cimon had a ſoul ſuperior to all 
_ temptations of that kind, and proved his innocence in the 


cleareſt light. | | Br 
(.) The conqueſts of Cimon and the power of the Athenians, tra 
which increaſed every day, gave Artaxerxes great uneaſing(s. rel. 
To prevent the conſequences of it, he reſolved to ſend The- by 
miſtocles into Attica, with a great army, and accordingly pro- hac 
poſed it to him. | | | 5 em! 
Themiſtocles was in great perplexity on this occaſion. On and 
one ſide, the remembrance of the favours the king had heaped judi 


upon him; the poſitive aſſurances he had given that monarch, 
to ſerve him with the utmoſt zeal on all occaſions; the in- 
ſtances of the king who claimed his promiſe; all theſe con- 
fiderations would not permit him to reſuſe the commiſſion. 
On the other ſide, the love of his country, which the injuſtice 
and ill treatment of his fellow-citizens could not baniſh from 
his mind; his ſtrong reluctance to ſully the glory of his former 
laurels and mighty atchievements by ſo ignominious a ſtep; 
perhaps too, the fear of being unſucceſsful in a war, in which 
he ſhould be oppoſed by excellent generals, and particularly 
Cimon, who ſeemed to be as ſucceſsful as valiant ; theſe dif- 


© ferent reflections would not ſuffer him to declare againſt his 2 
ö country, WM 6 
0 A. M. 3538. Ant, J. C. 466, Thucyd, I. i, P. 92. Plut, in Themiti 4 


p- 127. 
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country, in an enterprize, which, whether ſucceſsful or not, 


would refle&-ſhame on himſelf. 


To rid himſelf at once of all theſe inward firuggles, he re- 


ſolved to put * an end to his life, as the only method for him 
not to be wanting in the duty he owed his country, nor to the 
promiſes he had made that. prince. He therefore prepared a, 
ſolemn : ſacrifice, to which he invited all his friends; when, 
after embracing ;them all, and taking a laſt farewell of them, 
he drank. bull's blood, or according to others, ſwallowed a doſe 


of poiſon, and died in this manner at Magneſia, aged three- 


ſcore and five years, the greateſt part of which he had ſpent 
either in the government of the republick, or the command of 
the armies. (x) When the king was told the cauſe and man- 
ner of his death, he eſteemed and admired him ſtill more, and 


continued his favour to his friends and domeſticks. But the, 
unexpected death of Themiſtocles proved an obſtacle to the 


deſign he meditated of attacking the Greeks. The Magne= 
fans erected a ſplendid monument to the memory of that gene- 
ral in the publick ſquare, and granted peculiar privileges and 
honours to his deſcendants. They continued to enjoy them in 


Plutarch's time, that is, near ſix hundred years after, and his 


tomb was ſtill ſtanding. i ' 

( Atticus in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitled 
Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, the 
tragical end which ſome writers aſcribe to Themiſtocles, as 
related above; pretending that the whole is a fiction, invented 
by rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour that this great man 
had poiſoned himſelf, had added all the other particulars . ta 
embelliſh the ſtory, which otherwiſe would have been very dry 
and unaffecting. He appeals for this to Thucydides, that 
judicious hiſtorian, who was an Athenian, and almoſt con- 
temporary with Themiftocles. This author indeed owns, that 
a report had prevailed, that-this genera] had poiſoned himſelf; 
however, his opinion was, that he died a natural death, and 
that his friends conveyed his bones ſecretly to Athens, where, 


in (z) Pauſanias's time, his mauſolæum was . near the 
da 


great harbour. This account ſeems much more probable than 
the other.. 8 „ 
Themiſtocles was certainly one of the greateſt men that 
Greece ever produced. He had a great ſoul, and invincible 
courage, which danger even enflamed; was fired with an in- 
credible thirſt for glory, which ſometimes his cc untr/'s Jove | 
5 a | ws) | would 


(2) Lib. i. p. 1. 
to lay violent han is 


{x) Cie. de Senec. n. 72. ()) Brut. n. 42, 43. b 
* The wiſeſs beatbens did not think that a man wwas allowed 
97 bim elf. | OY 92 | | | * 
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rice, which is a great blemiſh in ſuch as are charged with 


ster IV. The Egyptians riſe againſt Perfia, ſupported by the 


(5) "A BOUT this time the Egyptians, to free themſelves 


_ at the iſſand of Cyprus, accepted the invitation with pleaſure, 


vourable opportunity to weaken the power of the Perſians, by 


utrum bono viro pauperi, an minus 


THE HISTORY OF 
would temper and allay, but which ſometimes carried him tos 
far; his preſence of mind was ſuch, that imnſediately ſug- 

ſted whatever it was moſt neceſſary to act: In fine, he had a 
fagacity and penetration with regard to futurity, that revealed 
to him, in the cleareſt light, the moſt ſecret deſigns of his 
enemies; pointing out to him at a diſtance, the ſeveral mea- 
ſures he ſhould take to diſconcert them, and inſpired him with 
great, noble, bold, extenſive views with regard to the honour 
of his country. The moſt eſſential qualities of the mind were 
however wanting in him, I mean fincerity, integrity, and 
fidelity: Nor was he altogether free from ſuſpicions of ava- 


publick affairs. | | 

(a) Nevertheleſs, a noble ſentiment as well as action are 
related of him, which ſpeak a great and diſintereſted foul. 
His daughter being aſked of him in marriage, he preferred 
an honeſt poor man to a rich one of a different character; and 
gave for his reafon, That in the choice of a ſon-in-law, he would 
much rather have merit without riches, than riches without 


thenians, 


bh from a foreign yoke, which was inſupportable to 
them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince of 
the Lybians, their king. They demanded aid of the Athe- 
nians, who having at that time a fleet of two hundred ſhips 


and immediately ſet fail for Egypt; judging this a very fa- 


r them out of ſo great a kingdom. | 
Advice ww brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he raiſed 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, and reſolved to march 
in perſon againſt the rebels. But his friends adviſing him not 
to venture himſelf in that expedition, he gave the command of 

ot ra | TS G it 
8 (a) Plut. in Themiſt. p· 121. } (2) A. M. 3538. Ant. J. C. 466. 
Thucid. J. i. p. 68 & 71, 72. Cteſ. c. 32—35. Diod. 1. xi. p. 54—59- 
Ee 3545. Ant. J. C. 459. e ee . 1 
De inftantibus, ut ait Thueydi- probato di viti filiam collocaret: Eo 
des, veriſſimè judicabat, & de futuris | vERO, inquit, MALO VIRUM QUi 
callidiſſimè conjiciebat. Corn. Nep. in | PECUNIA EGEAT, QUAM PECU- 
Tbrmiſt. cap. i. I NIAMQUA VIRO, Ci, de Offic, l. ii. 

t Themiſtocſes, cùm confuleretur c. 717. 8 
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it to Achæmenes, one of his brothers. The latter being arrived 
in Egypt, encamped his great army on the banks of the Nile. 


During this interval, the Athenians having defeated the Per- 
fan fleet, and either deſtroyed or taken Afty of their hips, 


they went again up that river, landed their forces under the 
command of Charitimi their general; and having joined Ina- 


, 
| 
$ 
L rus and his Egyptians, they charged Achæmenes, and de» 
r feated him in a great battle, in which that Perſian general, 
. | 
d 


and an hundred thouſand of his ſoldiers were ſlain. - Thoſe 


them, and immediately made themſelves maſters of two quarters 
of · the city: But the Perſians having fortified themſelves in the 
third, called the 2vh:ze aball, which was the largeſt and ftrong- 
eſt of the three, they were beſieged in it near three years, 
during which they made a moſt vigorous defence, till they 
were at laſt delivered by the forces ſent to their aide. 
Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, and how 
much the Athenians had contributed to it; to make a diverſion 
of their forces, and oblige them to turn their arms another 
way, he ſent ambaſſadors to the, Lacedzmonians, with a large 
| ſum of money, 'to engage them to proclaim war againſt the 
the Athenians. - But the Lacedæmonians having rejected the 
offer, their refuſal did not abate his ardor, a6 accordingly he 
1 gave Megabyſus and Artabazus the command of the forces 


Ives deſigned. againſt Egypt. Theſe generals immediately raiſed 
- Of an army of three hundred thouſand men in Ciſicia and Phoe- 
; Th nicia, They were obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped, 


| which was not till the next year. 5 Artabazus then took upon 
h1ps him the command of it, and ſailed towards the Nile, whilſt 
Megabyſus, at the head of the land army, marched towards 
Memphis, He raiſed the ſiege of that city, and afterwards 
„ by fought Inarus. All the forces on both ſides enga in this 


ans, who had rebelled, ſuffered moſt in this laughter. After 
this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Megabyſus, re- 
treated with the Athenians, and ſuch Egyptians as were 
willing to follow him; and reached Biblos, a city in the iſland 
of Proſopitis, which is ſurrounded by two arms of the Nile, 
and both navigable. The Athenians ran their fleet into one 
of theſe arms, where it was ſecured from the attacks of the 


uland. . | | * 
Vor. HI. V After 


x A, M, 3546. Ant. C. 4 3. : > A. M. 5. 5 Ant. „e. | 


who eſcaped fled to Memphis, whither the conquerors purſued 
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battle, in which Inarus was entirely defeated ; but the Egypti- 


enemy, and held out a fiege of a year and a half in this 
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After the battle, all the reſt of Egypt ſubmitted to the con- 
queror, and was re-united to the empire of Artaxerxes, except 


Amyrteus, who had ſtill a ſmall party in the fens, where he f 
Jong: ſupported himſelf, through the difficulty the Perſians 
found in ee. far enough to reduce him. 5 | 
The ſiege of Pro _ was ſtill carrying on. ' $ The Perſians 

finding that they made no advances in attacking it after the 8 


uſual methods, becauſe of the ſtratagems and intrepidity of 
the beſieged, they therefore had recourſe to an extraordinary 
expedient, which ſoon produced what force had not been able 
to effect. They turned the courſe, by different canals, of the 
arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, and by that 
means opened themſelves a paſſage for their whole army to 
enter the iſland. Inarus ef a that all was loſt, compounded 
with Megabyſus for himſelf, for all his Egyptians, and about 
fifty Athenians, and ſurrendered -upon condition that their 
lives ſhould: be ſpared. The remainder of the auxiliary forces, 
which formed a body of fix thouſand men, reſolved to hold 
out longer ; and for this purpoſe they ſet fire to their ſhips, 
and drawing up in order of battle, reſolved to die ſword in 
hand, and ſell their lives as dear as they could, in imitation 
of the Lacedzmorians, who refuſed to yield, and were all cut 
to pieces at Thermopylæ. The Perſians, hearing they had 
taken ſo deſperate a reſolution, did not think it adviſable to 
attack them. A peace was therefore offered them, with a 
romiſe that they ſhould all be permitted to leave Egypt, and 
— free paſſage to their native country either by ſea or land. 
They accepted the conditions, put the conquerors in poſſeſſion 
of Biblos and of the whole iſland, and went by ſea to Cyrene, 
where they embarked for Greece: But moſt of the ſoldiers who 
' had ſerved in this expedition periſhed in it. | 
- But this was not the only the loſs the Athenians ſuſtained on 
this occaſion. Another fleet of fifty ſhips, which they ſent to 
the aid of their beſieged countrymen, ſailed up one of the arms 
of the Nile, (juſt after the Athenians had ſurrendered) to diſ- 
engage them, not knowing what had happened. But the in- 
ſtant they entered, the Perſian fleet, which kept out at ſea, 
followed them, and attacked theif rear, whilſt the army diſ- 
charged ſhowers of darts upon them from the banks of the 
river : thus only a few ſhips eſcaped, which opened themſelves 
2 way through the enemy's fleet, and all the reſt were loſt. 
Here ended the fatal war carried on by the Athenians for fix 
4299 "TT TY years 


5 A. M. 3550. Ant. J. C. 454. 
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years in Egypt, which kingdom was now united again to the 
Perſian empire, and continued ſo during the reſt of the reign 
of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth year. But the 

riſoners who were taken in this war met with the moſt un · 

appy fate. e C9190 * ie 
Sect. V. IxAxvs is delivered up to the king's mother, contrary 

to the articles of the treaty, The affliction of MzGaBysus, 
avho revolts, be 3 [23 r Po IA LIRS 79 $7 6 & 
(e N E RX Es, after refuſing to gratify the requeſt 

1 of his mother, who for five years together had been 
daily importuning him to put Inarus and his Athenians into 
her hands, in order that ſhe might ſacrifice them to the manes 
of Achæmenes her ſon, at laſt yielded to her ſolicitations. 
But how blind, how | barbarouſly weak muſt this king have 
been, to break through the moſt ' ſolemn engagements merely 
through complaiſance; who (deaf to remorſe) violated the law: 
of nations, {lely to avoid offending a moſt unjuſt mothers 
(4) This inhuman princeſs, without regard to the faith of 
ſolemn treaties, cauſed Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded 
all the reſt. Megabyſus was in the deepeſt affliction on that 
account; for as he had promiſed that no injury ſhould be 
done them, the affront reflected principally on him, He 
therefore left the court, and withdrew to Syria, of which he 
was governor; and his diſcontent was ſo great, that he raiſed 
an army, and revolted openly. | | dE Tp 

The king ſent Oſiris, who was one of the greateſt lords of 
the court, againſt him with an army of two hundred thouſand 
men. Megabyſus engaged Ofiris, wounded him, took him 
priſoner,” and put his army to flight. Artaxerxes 2 25 


demand Oſiris, Megabyſus generouſly diſmiſſed him, as 
nt to as his wounds were cure. | 4; S2M ; 
arms The next year Artaxerxes ſent another army againſt him, 
o dil- the command of which he gave to Menoftanes, ſon to Artarius | 
he in- the king's brother, and governor of Babylon. This general 
it ſea, WF Was not more fortunate than the former. He alſo was defeated 
ny diſ- I and put to flight, and Megabyſus gained as ſignal a victory as 
of the the former. | | ITE + 220-2262 . INELY I ETA ugh 
nſelves Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by force f 
e 10 ' arms, ſent his brother | Artarius, and Amytis his ſiſter, who 3 + 
for ſix F 2 was | 
Je (+) A. N. 3556. Ant. J. C. 448. Ctef, c. -l. (4d) Thueyd. 


Li. p. 72. . 
A. M. 35 50. Ant. J. C. 544. 
A. M. 3558. Ant. J. C. 446. 


f A. NM. 3557. Ant. J. C. 447%, 
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{> DD.D 1ST. Q(KY OP; (17 4 
was the wife of Megabyſus, with ſeveral other perſons of the. 
. rſt quality, to perſuade the latter 40 return to his allegiance. 
They ſucceeded in their negotiation; the king, pardoned him, 
and he returned to court. 24 5 
One day as they were hunting, a lion raiſing himſelf on his 
Hinder feet, was going to ruſh upon the king, when Mega- 
hyſus decing:the danger he was in, and fired with zeal and af- 
feęction for his ſovereign, hurled a dart at the lion, which killed 
him. But Artaxerxes, upon pretence that he had affronted 
him, in darting at the hon firſt, commanded Megabyſus's 
Head to be ſtruck off: Amytis the kits ſiſter, and Ameſtris, 
with the greateſt difficulty, prevailed upon the king to change 
this ſentence into perpetual baniſhment. Megabyſus was there- 
Fore: ſent to Cyrta, a city on the Red-ſea, and condemned to 
end his days there: However, five years after, diſguiſing him- 
Xlf like a leper, he made his eſcape, and returned to Sufa, 
where, by the aſſiſtance of his wife and mother-in law, he was 
reſtored to favour, and continued fo till his death, which hap- 
ned ſome years after, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age. 
| Megabyſus was extremely regretted: by the king and the whole 
court. He Was a man of the greateſt abilities in the kingdom, 
and at the ſame time the beſt general. Artaxerxes owed both 
his crown and life to him: * But it is of dangerous conſequence 
for a ſubject, when his ſovereign is under too many obligations 
to him. This was the cauſe of all the misfortunes of Me- 
e Herr rb art bank of: 
It is farprizing that ſo judicious a prince as Artaxerxes 
mould have been ſo imprudent, as to be fired with jealouſy 
againſt a nobleman of his court, merely becauſe in a party of 
Hunting he had wounded che beaſt they were purſuing before 
him. Could any thing be fo weak? and was this placing the 
point of honour in a manner worthy - a king? Nevertheleſs, 
Hiſtory furniſhes us with many inſtances of this kind. I am 
apt to believe, from ſome expreſſions of (e) Plutarch, that 
Artaxerxes was aſhamed of the wild fury to which this falſe 
delicacy had raiſed him, and that he made ſome publick kind 
of atonement for it: For, according to this author, he pub- 
liſhed a, decree, importing, that any man who was hunting 
*wwith the king, ſhould be allowed to throw his javelin firſt at 
>the - beaſt, if -opportuhity ſhould offer; and he, according to 
Plutarch, was the firſt Perſian monarch who granted ſuch a 


permiſſion. 
(e) Plut. in Apophthegm. p. 173. 


; ®* Beneficia ed uſque læta ſunt, | tum antevertere, progratia odium red- 
dum videntur exolvi poſſe; udi mul- | ditur. Tacit. Anal. J. iv. c. 18. 
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Ser. VI. ArTaxerxes fen 


as had ſtaid in Babylon, ha 
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[ES PET) 163 $424 ee Es 
Es bas, and afterwards 
Nenemian, 10 Feru/alem. | 3 


I) EFORE I proceed. in the hiſtory of the Perſians and 


| Greeks, I ſhall relate; in few words, the ſeveral things 


which hap 
that prinee- 


years of Artaxerxes, which is an eſſential part of the hiſtory of 
In the ſeventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, Eſdras 


obtained of the king and his ſeven counſellors an ample com- 
miſſion, impowering him to return to Jeruſalem with all ſuch 


Jews as would follow him thither, in order to ſettle the Jewiſh 
government and religion agreeably to their own laws. Eſdras 


was deſcended. from Saraia, who was high- prieſt of Jérufalem, 
when deſtroyed by Nabuchodonoſor, and was put to death by 


his command. Eſdras was a very learned and pious man, 
and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Jews, by his 
great knowledge in the ſcriptures; it being ſaid of him, g 
That he was very ready in the law of Mojes that was given l 
the God f Iſracl. He now ſet out from Babylon with the gifts 
and offerings which the king, his courtiers, and fuch Tſraelites- 

| I put into his hands for the ſervice 
of the temple, and which he gave to the prieſts upon his ab 
rival in ' Jeruſalem. It appears by the commiſſion Which Ar- 
taxerxes gave him, that this prince had a high veneration for 
the God of Iſrael, as, in commanding his officers to furniſh: 
the Jews with all things neceflary for their worſhip; he adds, 
% Let all things be performed after the lau of God dilepently,. 
wnto the moſt high God. that wrath come not upon the kingdom of 
the king and his ſon. This commiſſion, as I obſerved, impow- 
ered him to ſettle the religion and government of the Jews, 


purſuant to the law of Moſes; to appoint magiſtrates andi 
Judges to puniſh evil doers, not only by impriſoning their per- 


ſons, and confiſcating their poſſeſſions, but alſo by ſending 
them into baniſhment, and even ſentencing them to death, 
according to the crimes they ſhould commit. Such was the 
power with which Eſdras was inveſted, and which he exerciſed 
faithfully during thirteen years, till Nehemiah brought a new 
commiſſion from the Perſian court. 1 : 

() Nehemiah was alſo a Jew of diſtinguiſhed merit and. 
piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. This 


(f) A. M. 3 537. Ant. J. C. 467. 1 Eſdras vii. &c, 
60% 1 Eſdras viii. 21. | 


(Z) x Efdras viii, 3. 
(i) A. M. 3550. Ant. J. C. 454. Nehem. 


"P fe LL was 


pened to the people of God, during the firſt wens; 
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- hiſtory. 


So 2 THEE TORT: 

was a very conſiderable employment in the Perſian court, be- 
cauſe of the privilege annexed to it, vix. of being often near 
the king's perſon, and of being allowed to ſpeak to him in the 


moſt favourable moments. However, neither his exalted ſta- 


tion, nor the ſettlement of his family in that land of captivity, 


eould obliterate from his mind the country of his anceſtors, nor 
their religion: Neither his love for the one, nor his zeal for 
"the other, were abated; and his heart was ſtill in Sion. Some 
Jews who were come from Jeruſalem, having informed him of 
the ſad ſtate of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, its gates 
were burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby expoſed to the 


inſults of their enemies, and made the ſcorn of all their neigh- 


bours; the affliction of his brethren, and the dangers with 
which they were menaced, made ſuch an impreſſion on his 
mind, as might naturally be expected from one of his piety. 


One day as he was waiting upon the king, the latter obſerving 


an unuſual air of melancholy in Nehemiah's countenance, 


aſxed him the cauſe of it; a proof that this monarch had a 


tenderneſs of heart rarely found in kings, and which is never- 
theleſs much more valuable than the moſt ſhining qualities. 


Nehemiah took this opportunity to acquaint him with the ca- 


lamitous ſtate of his country, owned that was the ſubje& of 
-his grief; and humbly intreated that leave might be given him 
to go to Jeruſalem, in order to repair the fortifications of it. 
The kings of Perſia his predeceſſors had / graves the Jews to 
ebuild the temple, but not the walls of Jeruſalem. But Ar- 


taxerxes immediately decreed, that the walls and gates of je- 


ruſalem ſhould be rebuilt; and Nehemiah, as governor of 
| my was appointed to put this decree in execution. The 


' King, to do him the greater honour, ordered a body of horſe, 


commanded by a conſiderable officer, to eſcort him thither. 
He likewiſe writ to all the governors of the provinces on this 
ide the Euphrates, to give him all the aſſiſtance poſſible in 
forwarding the work for which he was ſent. This pious Jew 


exe uted every part. of his commiſſion with incredible zeal and 


(4) It is from this decree, enaded by Artaxerxes in the 


twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding of the walls of 


Jeruſalem, that we date the heginning of the ſeventy weeks 


mentioned in the famous 2 of Daniel, after which the 
Meſſiah was to appear an 


be put to death, I ſhall here inſert 
the whole pro wo but without giving the explication of It, 
as it may be foun in other writers, and is not a part of this 
"HD 8 0 Thou 
* (i) Dan. in 23—27. | | 
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4 1t deſolate, even until the conſummation, and that deter- 
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% (!) Thou art greatly beloved, therefore underſtand the mat- 

* ter, and conſider the viſion. Seventy weeks are determined 
e upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſ- 
fins, and to make reconcilia- 

tion for iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, 


“ and to ſeal up the. vifion and prophecy, and to anoint the 


« Moſt Holy. Know therefore and underſtand, THaT FROM 
©. THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMANDMENT TORESTORE 


© AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, unto the Meſſiah the prince, 
“ ſhall be ſeven weeks; and threeſcore and two weeks the ſtreet 


* ſhall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous times. 
And after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, 
« but not for himſelf: And the people of the prince that ſhalh 
come, ſhall deſtroy the city and the ſanctuary, and the end 
% thereof ſhall be with a flood; and unto the end of the war 
*« defolations are determined. And he ſhall confirm the 
« covenant with many for one week; and in the midit of the 


% week he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice- and the oblation to ceaſe, 


% and for the overſpreading of abominations, he ſhall make 


7 


« mined ſhall be poured upon the deſolate.” 


() When Eſdras was in power, as his chief view was to 


reſtore religion to its ancient purity, he diſpoſed the books of 


ſcripture into their proper order, reviſed them all very care- 
e collected the incidents relating to the people of 
God in ancient times; in order to compoſe out of them the 
two books of Chronicles, to which he added the hiſtory of 


his own times, which was finiſhed by Nehemiah. It is their 


books that end the long hiſtory which Moſes had begun, and 
which the writers who came after them continued in a direct 
feries, till the repairing of Jeruſalem. The reſt of the ſacred: 

ſtory is not written in that uninterrupted order. Whilſt 
Eſdras and Nehemiah were compiling the latter part of that 
great work, Herodotus; whom prophane authors call the fa- 
ther of hiſtory, began to write. Thus we find that the lateſt 
authors of the books of ſcripture flouriſhed about the ſame 
time with the firſt authors of the Grecian hiſtory ; and when it 
began, that of God's. people, to compute only from Abra- 
ham, included already Aer centuries. Herodotus made no 


mention of the Jews in his hiſtory; for the Greeks deſired to 


be informed of ſuch nations only, as were famous for thein 
wars, their commerce and grandeur; ſo. that as Judea was then 
but juſt riſing from its ruins, it did not excite the attention 
of that people. 4 | TE 

: SO va V SECT. 
0) Dan, ix, 23-279, (n) Bifbop of Meaux's uriverſal biftory, * + 
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4 THR HISTORY OP: 
| Szcr. VII. Charader of Prkiekss. The methods employed by 
| | him to gain the affettion of the people. © 


Now return to Greece. +. Nou the en n Thamif: 


tocles, and the death of Ariftides, (the exact time of 
which is not known) two citizens, Cimon and. Pericles di- 
vided all credit and authority in Athens. Pericles was much 
younger than Cimon, and of a quite different character. As 
he will make a very conſiderable figure in the following hiſto- 
Ty, it is of importance to the reader to know who he was, in 
what manner he had been educated, and his ſcheme and me- 
thod of government. $5 4 20% 2 15 5 
(.) Pericles was deſcended, by the mother's as well as fa- 
ther's fide, from the greateſt and moſt illuftrious families of 
Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated at Mycale the 
king of Perſia's lieutenants, married Agariſta, niece to Cly- 
ſthenes, who expelled the Piſiſtratides, deſcendants of Pifiſtratus 


the tyrant, and eſtabliſhed a popular government in Athens. 


Pericles had long prepared himſelf for the deſi gn he formed of 
engaging in ſtate- affairs 8 
He was brought up under the moſt learned men of his age, 
and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, ſurnamed the 
Tatelligence, from his being the firſt, as we are told, who 
aſcribed human events, as well as the formation and govern- 
ment of the univerſe, not to chance, as ſome philoſophers, 
nor to a fatal neceſſity, but to a ſuperior intelligence, who 
| diſpoſed and governed all things with wiſdom. This tenet or 
opinion ſubſiſted long before his time; but he perhaps ſet it in 
a ſtronger light than all others had done, and taught it me- 
thodically - and from principles. Anaxagoras inſtructed his 
pupil perfectly in the part of philoſophy that relates to nature, 
and which is therefore called * pb ſicks. This ſtudy gave 
him a ſtrength and greatneſs of ſoul which raiſed him above 
an infinite number of vulgar prejudices, and vain practices 
generally obſerved in his time; and which, in affairs of go- 
vernment and military enterprizes, either diſconcerted often 
the wiſeſt and moſt neceſſary meaſutes, or defeated them by 
ſcrupulous delays, authorized and covered with the ſpecious 
veil of religion. Theſe were ſometimes dreams or augunes, 
at other times dreadful phænomena, as eclipſes of the ſun or 
5 TONE N i moon, 
1) Plut. in vit. Pericl. p. 163—1 56. ; 
* The ancients, 2 this name, Age of ana things, as God and 
torprebended. what ve call phyſficks | ſpirits; and that of bodies. 
1 metaphyſicks 3 that is, the 2 : bg, | 
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moon, or elſe omens and preſages; not to mention the wild 
chimeras of judiciary aſtrology. The knowledge of nature, 


free from the groveling and weak ſuperſtitions to which igne- 


rance gives birth, inſpired him, ſays Plutarch, with a well- 
grounded piety towards the gods, attended with a ſtrength of 


mind that was immoveable, and a calm hope of the bleſſings 


to be expected from them. Although he found infinite charms 


in this ſtudy, he did not however devote himſelf to it as a 
_ Philoſopher, but as a ſtateſman; and he had ſo much power 


over himſelf (a very difficult thing) as to preſcribe himſelf li- 
mits in the purſuit of knowledge. ; e [2 
But the talent he cultivated with the greateſt care, becauſe 
he looked upon it as the moſt neceſſary inſtrument to all who 
are defirous of conducting and governing the people, was 
eloquence. And indeed, thoſe who poſſeſſed this talent, in a 
free ſtate like that of Athens, were ſure of reigning in the 
aſſemblies, engroſſing ſuffrages, determining affairs, and ex- 


erciſing a kind of abſolute power over the hearts and minds of 
the people. He therefore made this his chief object, and the 
mark to which all his other improvements, as well as the fe- 


veral ſciences he had learnt from Anaxagoras, were directed; 
exalting, to borrow Plutarch's expreſſion, the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy with the dye of rhetorick; the meaning of which is, 
that Pericles, to embelliſh and adorn his diſcourſe, heightened 


the ſtrength and ſolidity of reaſoning, with the colouring ani 


graces of eloquence. + 457k LEN 
Fe had no cauſe to repent his having beſtowed ſo much time 
in this ſtudy, for his ſucceſs far exceeded his utmoſt- hopes. 
The poets, his contemporaries, uſed to ſay, that his- elo- 
quence was ſo powerful, that he lightned, thundred, and. 
agitated all Greece. || It had thoſe piercing and lively firokes,. 
that reach the inmoſt ſoul; and his diſcourſe left: always an 
irreſiſtible incentive, a kind of ſpur. behind it in the mind* of 
his auditors. He had the art of uniting beauty with firength ; 
and Cicero obſerves, that at the very time he oppoſed, with the 
greateſt tenaciouſneſs, the inclinations and defires of the Athe.. 
nians, he had the art to make even ſeverity itſeU, and the kind 
„ lte EG ae CITES Hol . 15 0 On 1 41 een * K 
* Bok of e whe Wenne le, I ipſum, zued ine contra. peralarce 
rr 
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1 Ariſtophane poeta fulgurare, & jucandum videretur: cujus in 14 


mare, permiſcere Græciam dictus | bris veteres comici—leporem habi- 


eſt. Cic. in Orat. n. 29. 3 _ | taſſe dixerunt : tantamgue vim in es 
[| Quid Pericles > De cujus dicendi fuiſſe, ut in eorum mentibus, gui au- 
copia he accepimus, ut, cum contra | diſſent, quaſi aculeos , relin- 
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people. (o) Whenever he went into the aſſembly, before he 


- ever is called ſtudy and learning, bring into thoſe employments, 
(upon. which they enter without knowledge or experience,) 


26 HE HISTORY OF- 


of cruelty with which he ſpoke againſt the flatterers of the 


people, popular. There was no. reſiſting the ſolidity of has 
arguments, or the ſweetneſs of his words; whence it was ſaid, 
that the goddeſs of perſuaſion, with all her graces, refided on 
his lips. And indeed, as Thucydides “, his rival and adver- 
ſary, was one day aſked, whether he or Pericles. was the beſt 
. wreſtler ; ©* Whenever, ſays he, I have given him a fall, he 
.«« affirms the yr in ſuch ſtrong and 1 that he 
h 


„ perſuades all the pectators that I did not throw him, though 


«© they themſelves ſaw him on the ground.“ Nor was he leſs 
prudent and reſerved than ftron — vehement in his ſpeeches; 
and it is r. lated, that he never ſpoke in publick, till after he 
had beſought the gods not to ſuffer any expreſſion to drop from 
him, either incongruous to his ſubject, or offenſive to the 


came out of his houſe he uſed to ſay to himſelf; Remember, 
Pericles, that thou art going to ſpeak to men born in the arms of 
liberty; to Greeks, to Athenians. . 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to 
Hiſtorians, uſed, in order to improve his mind in knowledge, 
and to attain to a perfection in eloquence, are an excellent 
Ieſſon to fuch perſons as are one day to fill the important offices 
of ſtate; and a juſt cenſure of f. thoſe, who, diſregarding what- 


nothing but a ridiculous ſelf-ſufficiency, and a raſh boldneſs in 
deciding. (7) Platarch, in a treatiſe where he ſhews, that it 
is to ſtateſmen that a philoſopher ought chiefly to attach him- 
ſelf, preferably to any other claſs of men; (becauſe in in- 
Krufting them he, at the ſame time, teaches whole cities and 
republicks) verifies his aſſertion from the example of the 
teit men both of Greece and Italy, who derived this help of 


rea 
— philoſophy. Pericles, of whom we now write, was m: 
taught by Anaxagoras; Dionyfius of Syracuſe by Plato; many de 
princes of Italy by Pythagoras; Cato, the famous cenſor, in 
. 3ravelled to the place where Athenodorus lived for the ſame of 
purpoſe; and laſtly, the famous Scipio, the deſtroyer of Car- 2 
e 


thage, always kept Panetius the phildſopher near his perſon. 

One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alſo was, to ſtydy he 
thoroughly the-:ggnius and diſpoſition of the Athenians, that ſap 
he might diſcovaythe ſecret ſprings which were to be ie i: 


368 
Vas 
47 * 


Ile) Plut. in Symp, lib. i. p. 610. (þ) Ibid. p. 777. 
Nes the biſferian. WD nudi veniunt & inermes, nulla cog - 
1 Nunc contra plerique ad honores | nitione rerum, nulla ſecientia ornati. 


. adipiſcendos, & ad remp. gerendam, Cic. lib. Wi, de Orat. A. 136. en 


paſſions of this people were, a violent averſion to tyranny, and 


people, but not out of inclination, for he was far from affect- 
ing popular power, but to remove all ſuſpicions of his 3 


of the people, or to the council. He left off going to ban- 


| Senatuſquo & optimatium ingenia qui 


\ 
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in order to ſet them in motion ; and the manner it was proper 
to act for acquiring their confidence; * for it was principally 
in that the great men among the ancients uſed to make their 
£111 and politicks conſiſt. He found by the reflections he had 
made on ſeveral tranſactions of his time, that the predominant 


2 ſtrong love of liberty, which inſpired them with ſentiments of 
fear, jealouſy, and ſuſpicion, of all ſuch citizens as were too 
conſpicuous for their birth, their perſonal. merit, their own 
credit and authority, or that of their friends. He not- only 
was very like Piſiſtratus, with regard to the ſweetneſs of his 
voice, and fluency of expreſſion, but he alſo reſembled him 
very much 1n the features of his face, and his whole air and 
manner; and he obſerved, that the moſt ancient Athenians 
who had ſeen the tyrant, were prodigiouſly ſtruck at the reſem- 
blance. Beſides, he was very rich, was deſcended' from an 
illuſtrious family, and had very powerful friends. To pre- 
vent therefore his being obnoxious to the ſuſpicion and jealouſy, 
of the people, he at firſt ſhunned all affairs of government, 
which require a conſtant attendance in the city; and was ſolely. 
intent upon diſtinguiſhing himſelf in war and dangers. : 
Seeing Ariſtides dead, Themiſtocles baniſhed,. and. Cimon, 
engaged almoſt continually in foreign wars, and abſent from 
Greece ; he-began to appear in publick with greater confidence: 
than before, and entirely devoted himſelf to the party of the 


to the tyranny, and ſtill more, to raiſe a ſtrong bulwark again 
oy 2 and authority of Cimon, who had joined with the 
nobles, | 2 |; NT 
At the ſame time, he quite changed his conduct. and way 
of life; and aſſumed, in all things, the character of a ſtateſ- 
man, wholly buſied in. affairs of government, and entirely 
devoted to the ſervice of his country. He was never ſeen. 
in the ſtreets, except.when he was going either to the aſſembly 


quets, aſſemblies, and other diverſions of that kind which 
he had uſed to frequent; and during the many years. that 
he preſided in the adminiſtration, he was never ſeen to go. to 
ſupper with his. fraends,. except once at the nuptials of a near, 


relation. 
| 5 EW (:) He 
olim nofcenda vulgi natura, & I maximꝭ perdidicerant, callidi tem- 
quidus modis temperanter, haberetur :. | porum & ſapientes habebantur. Taciri 
Annal. FM iv. cap. 3 3. 


— 


— 


rk AHS Toro 
(27) He“ knew that the people, who are naturally fickle 
and inconſtant, commonly increaſe their diſregard for , thoſe 


who are always in their ſight; and that too ſtrong a deſire to 


pleaſe them, grows at laſt tireſome and importunate ; and it 
was obſerved that fuch a behaviour did Themiſtocles great 
prejudice. To avoid this error, he uſed to go very rarely to 
the aſſemblies; and never appeared before the people but at 
| Intervals, in order to make himſelf defired ; and to preſerve 
ſuch an aſcendant over their minds as might be always new, 
and not worn and in a manner withered by an over-great afli- 
duity ;. wiſely reſerving himſelf for great and important occa- 
frons. (7) Hence it was faid that he imitated Jupiter, who, in 
the government of the world, according to ſome philoſophers, 
buſied himſelf in great events only; and left the direction of 
thoſe of leſs importance to ſubaltern deities. And indeed, 
Pericles uſed to tranſact all petty affairs by his friends, and by 
certain orators that were entirely devoted to him, among whom 
was Ephialtes. f | 


() Pericles employed his whole induſtry and application to 
en the favour and eſteem of the people, in order to counter- 
alance the fame and credit of Cimon. However, he could 
not equal the magnificence and liberality of his rival, whoſe 
mimmenſe riches gave him an opportunity of beſtowing ſuch 
fllargeſſes as appear to us almoſt incredible, ſo much they 
| difer from our behaviour in that reſpect. Finding it impoſ- 
dible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, de had re- 
courſe to another expedient (in order to gain the love of the 
populace) no leſs effectual perhaps, but certainly not ſo lawful 
And honourable. He was the firſt who divided the conquered 
lands among the citizens; who diſtributed among them the 
publick revenues for the expence of their games and ſhows, 
and annexed penſions to all publick employments; ſo that 
certain ſums were beſtowed on them regularly, as well to gra- 
tify them at the games, as for their preſence in the courts of 
15 and the publick aſſemblies. It is impoſſible to ſay, 

ow fatal theſe unhappy politicks were to the republick, and 
the many evils with which they were attended. For theſe 


new regulations, beſides their draining the publick treafury, 
gave the people a luxurious and diffolute turn of mind; 
whereas they before were ſober and modeſt, and 8 

1 0 tented 


%) Plat, de ſui laude, p. 441. () Plut. de ger. vep. p. 811. (i) Plut. 
In Pericl. p. 156. VV 5 
* Ifta noſtra aſſiduitas, Servi, neſ- Utrique noſtrüm deſiderium ajh il 
- is quantum interdum afferat homi-obfuiſſet. Cic. pro Mur. u. 224 
I | 
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and preſiding with u | 
And indeed, Valerius Maximus makes ſcaree any other dif- 


ſervitutis impofuit egit enim ille | Rex, another Polemarchus, a third Ar- 
urbem & verſavit arbitrio ſuo—— | chon, and this magiſtrate «was properly 


labour. Lt . „ 
By * ſuch. arts as theſe Pericles had gained fo great an aſ- 


cendant over the minds of the people, that he may. be ſaid to 


have attained a monarchical power under a republican form of 
government; moulding the citizens into what ſhape he pleaſed, 

— authority in all their aſſemblies, 
ference between Piſiſtratus and Pericles, except that the one 
exerciſed a tyrannical power by force of arms, and the other by 
the ſtrength of his eloquence, in which he had made a very 


great progreſs under Anexagoras. 
T 


his credit and authority, however enormous, could not yet 


reſtrain the comic writers from laſhing him very ſeverely in the 


theatres; and it does not appear that any of the poets who 
cenſured Pericles with ſo much boldneſs, were ever puniſhed, 


or even called to account for it by the people. Perhaps it was 


out of prudence and policy that he did not attempt to curb: this 


licentiouſneſs of the ſtage, nor to ſilence the poets ; that he 


might amuſe and content the people by this vain ſhadow of 


2 and prevent their diſcovering that they really were en- 
ſlaved. : 22 | 25 


{t) But Pericles did not ſtop here. He boldly reſolved, if 
poſſible, to weaken the authority of the tribunal of the Areo- 
pagus, of which he was not a member, becauſe he had never 
been elected either t Archon, Theſmotheta, king of the ſa- 


crifices, nor Polemarch. Theſe were different employments 
in the republic, which from time immemorial had been given 
by lot; and none but thoſe who had behaved uprightly in 


them, were allowed a ſeat in the 2 Perieles, taking 


advantage of Cimon's abſence, ſet Ephialtes, who was his- 


creature, at work clandeſtinely; and at laſt leſſened the power 


of that illuſtrious body, in which the chief ſtrength of the no- 
bility conſiſted. The people, emboldened and ſupported by 
ſo powerful a faction, ſubverted all the fundamental laws and 


. Plut. in Periel. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. | 2 
* Pericles feliciſſimis naturæ in- I in the form of the Athenian government, 


erementis, ſub Anaxagora præceptore | tbe ſupreme authority was at laſt inveſted 


ſummo ſtudio perpolitus & inftruQus, | in nine magiſtrates, called Archons, and 
liberis -Athenarum ſervicibus jugum | /afled but one year. One was called 


Quid inter Piſiſtratum & Periclem | at the bead of the reſt, and gave bis 
interfuit, nifi quod ille armatus, hic | name to the year; and fix Theſmothete, 
fine armis, tyrannidem exercuit ? Ya?, | who preſided immediately over the laws 
Max. I. viii. c. 9. , © 7 TINS 

I After ſome changes bad bien made | 7 | 
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tented themſelves with getting a livelihood by their ſweat and 


ancient» 


— 


„ 
ancient cuſtoms; took from the ſenate of the Areopagus the 
cognizance of moſt cauſes that uſed to be brought before it, 


leaving it very few, and ſuch only as were of little conſe- 
8 and made themſelves abſolute maſters of all the tri- 
- ans. ts | 


© Cimon being returned to Athens, was afflicted to ſee the 
dignity of the ſenate trampled under foot, and therefore ſet 


every engine at work to reſtore it to its priſtine authority, and 


to revive the ariſtocracy, in the ſame form as it had been 
eſtabliſhed under Cliſthenes. But now his enemies began to 
exclaim and excite the people againſt him; reproaching him, 
among many other _ for his ſtrong attachment to the La- 
cedæmonians. Cimon had himſelf given ſome room for this 
reproach, by his not Paying . ſufficient regard to the Athenian 
delicacy : for, in ſpeaking to them, he would ever extol La- 
cedæmonia; and whenever he cenſured their conduct on any 
occaſion, he uſed to cry, The Spartans do not adt in this manner. 


Such expreſſions as theſe drew upon him the envy and hatred. 


of his fellow-citizens ; but an event, in which he nevertkeleſs 
had no ſhare, made him the object of their utmoſt deteſtation. 
SECT. VIII. 4n earthquake in Sparta. InferreGion of the 

. Helots, Seeds of diviſion ariſe between the Athenians and 
| - Spartans. C1M0N is ſent into baniſoment. „ Wes 


4 ww bt the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, there 


happened the moſt dreadful earthquake in Sparta that 


had ever been known. In ſeveral places the country was en- 
tirely ſwallowed up; Taygetus and other mountains were 
ſhaken to their foundations ; many of their ſummits being torn 
away, came tumbling down; and the whole city was laid in 
rains, five houſes only excepted. To heighten the calam:ty, 
the Helots, who were ſlaves to the Lacedæmonians, looking 
upon this as a. favourable opportunity to recover their liberty, 


flew up and down every part of the city, to murder ſuch as had 


eſcaped the earthquake: but finding them under arms, and 
drawn up in order of battle, by the pradent foreſight of Ar- 
chidamus, Who had aſſembled them round him, they retired 
into the neighbouring cities, and commenced that very day 
open war, Laving entered into alhance with ſeveral of the 


neighbouring nations, and being ſtrengthened. by the Meſſe- 


nians, who at that time were engaged ia a war with the 
Spartans. 9 | | | 
The 


BY | Cu A. M. 3534. Ant. . 470. Plut. in Cim. P. 48, 43g. 
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aid of the Lacedæmonians with four thoufand men. 


MO _—_— Tz CERT COT 


ought to be left in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby 


. humbled. for ever. But Cimon being ſtruck with horror at 
theſe politicks, did not heſitate: a moment to prefer the welfare 
of the Lacedzmonians to the aggrandizing of his country; 
declaring, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that it was abſolutely weak 
and inconſiſtent, to leave Greece lame of one of its legs, and 
Athens without a counterpoiſe ; the people came into his opt- 
nion; and accordingly a ſuccour was voted. 
Athens might indeed be conſidered as the two limbs on which 
Greece ſtood ; ſo that if one of them was deftroyed, the reſt 
were inevitably crippled. It is alſo certain, that the Athe- 


Sparta and 


nians were ſo elate with their grandeur, and were become {© 


proud and, enterprizing, that they wanted a curb; for which 
none was ſo proper as Sparta, that ſtate being the only one 
that was capable of being a counterpoiſe to the head-ftrong 

Cimon therefore marched to the 


diſpoſition of the Athenians. 


We have here an example of the prodigious influence which 


a man of fine talents and abilities has in a ſtate, when a great 
fund of merit unites in his perſon, with a well- eſtabliſhed repu- 


tation for probity, diſintereſtedneſs, and zeal for the of his 


country. Cimon, with very little difficulty, prevails fo far as to 
inſpire the Athenians with noble and magnanimous ſentiments, 
which in outward appearance interfered with their intereſt ; and 
this in ſpite of the th pres of a ſecret jealouſy, which never 


fails to ſhow itſelf in the moſt ſenfible manner on theſe occaſions. 


By the aſcendant and authority, which his virtue gives him, he 
raiſes them above the groveling and unjuſt (though too com- 
mon) political views, that prompt a people to conſider the ca- 
lamities of their neighbours as an advantage, which the in- 
tereſt of their own country permits, and even enjoins them to 
lay hold of. The counſels of Cimon were perfectly wife and 
equitable; but it is ſurprizing, how he could prevail ſo far as 


to make a whole people approve them, ſince this is all that 
could be expected from an aſſembly of the wiſeſt and graveſt 


ſenators. N 


6 Som time afier, the Lacedzmopians again implored 
the aid of the Athenians againſt the Meſſenians and Helots, 
who had ſeized upon Ithoma. But theſe forces being 1 
: OE = 


run in Cime, Thee. 1.5. p. 67, 6% 
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The Lacedzmonians in this extremity ſent to Athens to im- 
plore ſuccours; but this was oppoſed by Ephialtes, who de- 
- Clared that it would be no way adviſable: to aſſiſt them, nor to 
rebuild a city that was the rival of Athens, which, he ſaid, 
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began to dread 


their intrepidity, their power, and great fame; ſo that they 


_ affronted them ſo far, as to ſend them back, upon the ſuſpi- 


eion of their harbouring ill deſigns, and of intending to turn 
their arms againſt them. , _ T7 


The Atheni 
they declared 


ans being (returned full of anger and reſentment, 
themſelves, from that very day, enemies to all 


who ſhould favour the Lacedzmonian intereſt ; for which rea- 
ſon they baniſhed Cimon by the oftracifm, the firſt opportunity 


that preſented 


itſelf for that purpoſe. This is the firſt time 


that the miſunderſtanding between theſe two nations, which 
.afterwards augmented through mutual diſcontent, diſplayed 
itſelf in ſo ſtrong a manner. It was nevertheleſs ſuſpended 
for ſome years, by taces and treaties, ' which prevented its 
conſequences ; but it at laſt broke out in the moſt violent man- 


ker, in the Peloponneſtan war. 


Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves up in Ithoma, after making 
a ten years defence in it, ſurrendered at laſt to the Lacedæ- 


- mionians, who 


gave them their lives vpon condition that they 


ſhould never return to Peloponneſus.. 'The Athenians, to ex- 
aſperate the Lacedzmonians, received them with their wives 
and children, and ſettled them in Naupactus, of which they 
had juft before poſſeſſed themſelves. +7) The inhabitants of 

Megara at the ſame time went over from the Spartans to the 
Athenians. In this manner ſeveral leagues were concluded on 
both fides, and many battles were fought, the moſt famous of 
which was that of Tanagra in Bœotia, which Diodorus equals 
with thoſe of Marathon and Platza, and_in which Myronides 


the Athenian 


the aid of the 'Thebans. * 


CY 'It-was 


general, defeated the Spartans, who came to 
43 e499 36 'T 4 


on this occaſion. that Cimon, thinking himſelf 


diſpenſed from his proſeription, repaired with ſome ſoldiers to 


his tribe to ſerve his country, and to fight in the [Athenian 


army againſt 


the Lacedzmonians : but his enemies cauſed 


him to be ordered to retire. However, before he went away 
He exhorted his companions, who were no leſs ſuſpected than 
himſelf of favouring the Lacedæmonions, to exert themſelves 
to the utmoſt, and fight with the gleateſt courage, to prove 
their innocence ;;/ and, if poſſible, to efface from the minds of 
the citizens a ſuſpicion ſo injurious to them all. Accordingly 
thoſe brave ſoldiers, who were an hundred in number, fired by 
his: words, demanded his whole armour of him, which they 


placed in the center of their little battalion, in order to have 


him 


) A. M. 3548, Ant, J. C. 456. Thucyd, 1, i, p. 6973, Diod. 
. xi, 7. $965, ) 1 Cw e 


; () Plat. „p- 489. 


— 
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fought with ſo much valour and fury, that they were all cut to 
pieces, to the great regret of the Athenians, who deeply re- 
pented their having accuſed them ſo unjuſtly.  * 7 
I omit ſeveral events of little importance. - ett 


szer. IX. CIinon 5r reealkd: He +fablifber peace Iten 
the tauo cities. He gains ſeveral witteries, which reduce 
 ARTAXERXES to the neceſſity of concluding a treaty highly b. 


wourable to the Greeks. Cimon's death; 


(a) PHE Athenians perceiving the great occaſion they 
1 had for Cimou, recalled him from baniſhment, 


in which he had ſpent five years. It was Pericles himſelf 
who ogy nary and drew up that decree ; fo moderate in thoſe 
times, ſays Plutarch, were feuds and animoſities, and ſo - 


eaſy to be appeaſed, when the welfare of their country required” 
it; and fo happily did ambition, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt lively paſſions, yield to the neceſſity of the times, and 
comply with the occaſions of the publick. - - 85; 

(5) The inftant Cimon returned, he ſtifled the fparks of 
war which were going to break out among the Greeks, re- 
conciled the two cities, and prevailed with them to conclude a 
truce for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, who were 


grown haughty in effect of the many victories they had gained, 


m having an opportunity, or harbouring a deſign to attack 
their neighbours and allies, he thought it adviſable to lead 


them at a great diſtance from home againſt the common 


enemy; thus endeavouring, in an honourable way, to inure 
the citizens to war, and enrich them at the ſame time. Ac« 
cordingly he put to ſea with a fleet of two hundred fail. He 
ſent _ of theſe into Egypt to the aid of Amyrteus, and 
himſelf Jailed with the reſt againſt the iſland. of Cyprus. Ar- 
tabazus was at that time in thoſe ſeas with a. fleet of three 
hundred fail ; and Megabyſus, the other general of Artaxerxes, 
with an army of three hundred thouſand men, on the coaſt 
of Cilicia, As ſoon as the ſquadron which Cimon ſent 
into Egypt had joined his fleet, he failed and attacked Arta- 
bazus, and took an hundred of his ſhips. He ſunk many of 
them, and chaſed the reſt as far as the coaſt of Phœnicia. 


But, as if this victory had been only a prelude to a ſecond, he 


made a deſcent on Cilicia in his return, attacked Megaby ſus, 


defeated him, and cut to pieces a prodigious number of his 


| | troops. 
() Plut. in Cim. p. 490. (3) A. M. 3554. Ant. J. C. 450, Plut. 


*. eim. P. 490. Diod. I. xii. P. 73, 74 
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ill under the conduct and auſpices of Cimon, though he had 


: : 8 : f C : mon 


ww THERTSTORY OF 
troops. He afterwards returned to Cyprus with his double 


triumph, and laid fiege to Citium, a ſtrong city of very great 1 
5 His defy „ after he had hn that iſland,” was y 
to fail for oo Fram again embroil the affairs of the Barba- 8 
rians; for he very extenſive views, and meditated no leſs 8 
a proſpect than that of the entire ſubverſion of the mighty — 
empire of Perſia. The rumours which prevailed, that The- Þ 
miſtocles was to command againſt him, added freſh fire to his a 
courage; and almoſt aſſured of ſucceſs, he was infinitely 10 
pleaſed with the occaſion of trying his abilities with thoſe of th 
that general. But we have already ſeen that Themiſtocles laid 10 
violent hands on himſelf about this time. | : ; hi 
(e) Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had ſuſtained 
ſuch great loſſes, reſolved, with the advice of his council, to th 
put an end to it. Accordingly, he ſent orders to his generals lat 
to conelude a peace with the Athenians, upon the moſt ad- of 
vantageous conditions they could. ww, e us and Artabazus of 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens to propoſe an accommodation, ſpl 
Plenipotentiaries were choſen on both ſides, and Callias was at 1a 
the head of thoſe of Athens. The conditions of the treaty rity 
were as follow: 1. That all the Grecian cities of Aſia ſhould put 
enjoy their liberty, with ſuch laws and forms of government as \ 
they ſhould think fit to chuſe. 2. That no Perſian ſhip of had 
war ſhould be allowed to enter the ſeas between the Cyanean Gre 
and Chelidonian iflands, that is, from the Euxine ſea to the PRs 
coaſts of Pamphilia. 3. That no Perſian general ſhould march 115 
any troeps within three days march of thoſe ſeas. 4. That D 
the Athenians ſhould not invade any part of the dominions of ti 
the king of Perſia. Theſe articles being ratified by both to . 
parties, peace was proclaimed. | | "deny 
Thus ended this war, which, from the burning of Sardis by va 
the Athenians, had laſted fifty-one years compleat, and in ala; 
which infinite numbers of Perſians, as well as Greeks, had Ss 
periſhed. =o | Gunn 


(a) Whilſt this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, either 
of fickneſs, or of a wound he had received at the ſiege of 
Citium. When he was near his end, he commanded his 
officers to ſail with the fleet immediately for Athens, and to 
conceal his death with the utmoſt care. Accordingly this was 
executed with ſo much ſecrecy, that neither the enemy nor the 
allies once ſuſpected it; and they returned ſafe to Athens, 


been dead above thirty days. 


| (c) Diod. p. 74 75 : : (4) Plut. in Cim. P. 491. 5 
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Cimon | was: univerſally regretted , which is no wonder, 
'fince he was poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities that 'dignify- the 
foul ; the moſt tender fon, a faithful friend; zealous for the 
good of his country; a great politician, an accompliſhed 
general; modeſt when raiſed to the higheft employments and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed honours ; liberal and beneficent almoſt to 
-profuſion ; ſimple and averſe to oſtentation of every kind, 
even in the midf of riches and abundance; in fine, ſo great a 
lover of the poor citizens, as to ſhare his whole eſtate with 
them, without being aſhamed of ſuch companions of his 
fortune. Hiſtory mentions no ſtatues or monuments erected to 
his memory, nor any magnificent obſequies celebrated after his 
death : But the greateſt honour that could be paid him, was 
the ſighs aad tears of the people; f theſe were permanent and 
laſting ſtatues, which are not obnoxious to the inclemencies 
.of weather, or the injuries of time, and endear the mem 
.of the _ and virtuous to the remoteſt ages. For the mo 
ſplendid mauſolæums, the works of braſs and marble that are 
raiſed in honour of wicked great men, are deſpiſed by poſte- 
rity, as ſepulchres which incloſe nothing but vile duſt and 
putrefaftion., : | | 
What followed proved more ſtrongly the loſs which Greece 
Had ſuſtained by his death; for Cimon was the laſt of all the 
Grecian generals who did any thing conſiderable or glorious 
-againſt the Barbarians. Excited by the orators, who gained 
the ſtrongeſt aſcendant over the minds of the people, and 
ſowed the ſeeds of diviſion in their publick aſſemblies, they 
turned their animoſity againſt each other, and at laſt proceeded 
to open war, the fatal conſequences of which no one en- 
deavoured to prevent; a circumſtance that was of great ad- 
vantage to the king of Perſia, and the utmoſt prejudice to the 
affairs of Greece, © . . 


IFEY ” THUCYDIDES 7s oppoſed to PRRICLES. The envy 
raiſed againſt the latter. He clears himſelf, and prevails to 
' have Thucyoipes baniſhed. FSR g 


(e) / HE nobles of Athens ſeeing Pericles raiſed to the 
. higheſt degree of power, and far above all the reſt of 

the citizens, — to oppoſe him with a man, who, in 

R ws (e) Plut. in Peric. p. 158—161. | : 
* Sic fe gerendo, minime eſt mi- | ſurz, Nam, que ſaxo ftruuntur, fi 
randum, ſi & vita ejus fuit ſecura, | judicium poſterorum in odium vertit, 


& non acerba. Corn. Nep. in Cim. pro ſepulchris ſupernuntur. Tacit. An- 
cap. IV. * nal, lib, iu. cap. 38. 8 0 2 | 
1 Hz pulcherrime effigies & man- 1 | 7 ot 
2 . 
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6s -— THE HISTORY OT 
mme meaſure, might make head againſt him, and, prevent his 
authority from growing up ro mongrehy. Accordingly they 
_ oppoſed him with Thucydides, Cimon's brother-m-law, a man 
who had diſplayed his wiſdom on numberleſs occaſions, He in- 
. deed did not poſſeſs the military talents in ſo eminent a degree 
as Pericles; but then he had as great an influence! over the 
people ; ſhaping, their opinions, and directing their aſſem- 
blies as he pleaſed: And as he never ſtirred out of the city, 
but continually combated Pericles in all this deſigns, he ſoon 
reſtored things to an equilibrium. On the other ſide, Pericles 
was ſollicitous of pleaſing the people on all occaſions, and 
flackened the rein more than ever; entertaining them as often 
as 8 with ſhows, feſtivals, games, and other diverfions. 


3. 8 588.8 8 833 5 


| found means to maintain, during eight months in the Hi. 
i} ye ar, a great number of poor citizens, by putting them on- Zang 
* . a fleet, conſiſting of threeſcore ſhips, which he fitted; ſels 
[ out. every. year ; and thereby did his country, an 1mportant los, 
b ſervice by training up a great number of ſeamen. for its ces 
1 defence. He alſo planted ſeveral colonies in Cherſoneſus, in the 
Naxos, in Andros, and among the Biſaltz in Thrace, There a_ 
of was a very noble one in Italy, of which we ſhall ſoon have * 
9 occaſion to ſpeak, and which built Thurium. Perieles had 3 
| different views in ſettling thoſe colonies, befides the particular mill 
deſign he might have of gaining the affeQions of the people by this 

that means. His chief motives were, to clear the city of a „ mill 

great number of idle perſons who were ever ready to diſturb p. 

the government; to Telieve the wants of the loweſt elaſs of thas 

Poop! e, Who before were unable to ſubſiſt themfelves; in mon: 

 kne, to awe the. allies, by ſettling native Athenians among doi 
them. as ſo many garriſons, which might prevent their en- allies 
Fe in any meaſures contrary to the intereſt of chat people. a 

he Romans acted in the ſame manner; and it may be ſaid. wa 

that ſo wife a policy was one of the moſt effectual methods of th 

uſed by them to ſecufE the tranquillity of the ſtate, _ 4 

But the circumſtance which did Pericles the greateſt honour aer, 

in the ſenſe of the people, was his adorning the city with mag - provi 
nificent edifices and other works, which raiſed the admiration 8 

and aſtoniſnment of all foreigners, and gave them a mighty n 

idea of the power of the Athenians. It is ſurprizing that, in wur; 

£& ſhort ſpace, ſa many works of architecture, ſculpture, en- : FR 

graving, and painting, ſhould be performed, and at the ſame tidinals 

time be carried to the higheſt perfection: For it is generally Pegg 

found, that edifices, raiſed” in haſte, boaſt neither a ſolid and eyprei 
durable grace, nor the regularity required in works of an ex- Pre 


quiſitely beautiful kind. Commonly, nothing but length of 
time, joined to aſſiduous labour, can give them ſuch a ſtrength 
; ; as 


antique; and at this time, . e. above five hundred 
after, ſays Plutarch, they wg a freſhneſs: and 9. as if 
jjaſt come out of the artiſt's hands ;- ſo happily do t | 


t millions of livres.* 


THE PERSIANS AND GRECTANS. og 
as may preſerve, and make them triumph over ages; and this 
raifes our wonder ſtill more in —_— to the works of Perieles, 
which were finiſhed with ſo much rapidity, and however ſub- 
ſiſted through ſo great a length of ume. For each of thoſe- 
works, the very inſtant it was finiſhed, had the beauty of eat 


preſerve 
the graces and charms of novelty, which will not ſiſter time- 
tb diminiſh their luſtre; as if an ever-blooming ſpirit, and a 
e e from age, were diffuſed into every part of thoſe: 
works. 


But that Seat which excited the admiration of the: 


whole world, raiſed the jealouſy of the people againſt Pericles. 


His enemies were for ever crying aloud in the aſſemblies, that 
it was diſhonourable to the Athenians, to appropriate to them- 
ſelves the bank of all Greece, which he had ſent for from De- 
los, where it had been depoſited ; that the 'allies muſt ne- 
ceffarily- conſider ſuch an attempt as a manifeſt tyranny, when 
they found that the ſums which had been extorted from them, 
upon pretence of their being employed ia the war, were laid 
out: by the Athenians in gilding and embelliſhing their city 

in making magnificent ftatues, and raiſing temples that — 
millions. They did not amplify on theſe ocaſions; for only 

the: temple of Minerva, called the Fauna had coſt three 


- Pericles, on the contrary, — to thi Athininds, 
that they were not obliged to give the allies an account of the 
monies they had received from them; that it was enough 
defended them from, and repulſed, the Barbarians, whilſt the 
allies furniſhed neither ſoldiers, horſes, nor ſhips; and were 
excuſed for ſome ſums of money, which, from the inſtant they 
were paid in, were no longer the property of the donors, but 
of thoſe who received them; provided they performed the con- 


ditions. agreed upon, and in conſideratidn of which they were 


received. He added, that as the Athenians were ſufficiently 
provided with all things neceſſary for war, it was but juſt, 
that chey ſhould employ the reſt of their riches in ediſiees and 
other works, which, when finiſhed, would give immortal ; 
glory to the city; and the whole time they were carrying on, 
iffuſed a plenty of all things, and gave bread to an infinite 
number of eitizens: That they themſelves had all kinds of 
materials, as timber, ſtone, braſs, ivory, gold, ebony, and 
JR? wood ; and all forts of artificers <3pable. of 

them, 


08 About 145,0001, feu. 
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them, as carpenters, maſons, ſmiths, ſtone-cutters, dyers, gold- 
ſmiths; artificers in ebony, | painters, embroiderers, and turn-: 
ers; men fit to conduct their naval affairs, as merchants, - | 
ſailors, and experienced pilots; others for _land-carriage, as 1 
cartwrights, waggoners, carters, rope-makers, paviors, c. c 
That it was for the advantage of the ſtate to employ. theſe dif- p 
ferent artificers and workmen, who, as ſo many ſeparate, bo- 1 
dies, formed, when united, a kind of peaceable and domeſtick p 
army, whoſe different functions and employments diffuſed gain 
and increaſe throughout all ſexes and ages: Laſtly, that whilt: 
men of robuſt bodies, and of an age fit to bear arms, whether 
ſoldiers or mariners, and thoſe who were in the different garri- 
ſons, were ſupported with the publick monies; it was but juſt, 
that the reſt of the people who lived in the city ſhould alſo be- 
maintained in their way; and that as all were members of the 
ſame republick, they all ſhould reap the ſame advantages, by 
doing it ſervices, which, though of a different kind, did 
however all contribute to its ſecurity or ornament. = ed. 
One day, as the debates were growing warm, Pericles offered 
to defray the expence of all theſe things, provided it ſhould be 
1 in the publick inſcriptions, that he only had been at 
the charge of them. At theſe words the people, either ad- 
miring his magnanimity, or fired with emulation, and de- 
termined not to let him engroſs that glory, cried with one 
voice, that he might take out of the publick treaſury all the: 
ſums neceſſary for his purpoſe. _ [SO e 
Phidias, the celebrated ſculptor, | preſided over all theſe 
works, as director general. It was he who particularly caſt 
the gold * and ivory ſtatue repreſenting Pallas, which was ſo 
highly valued by all the judges of antiquity. There aroſe an 
8 incredible ardor and emulation among the ſeveral: artificers, 
ho all trove to excel each other, and unmartalize their names 
4 by maſter- pieces of art. e Sher 
The odeon, or muſick- theatre, which had à great number of 
ſeats and columns within it, and whoſe roof grew narrower by 
degrees, and terminated in a point, was built, as hiſtory in- 
forms us, after the model of king Xerxes's tent, according to 
the direction of Pericles. It was at that-time he propoſed, with 
eat warmth, a decree, by which it was ordained, that mu- 
ical games ſhould be celebrated on the feſtival called Pana- 
thenæa; and having been choſen the judge and diſtributor of 
the prizes, he regulated the manner in which muſicians ſhould 
Ee 6 To oe „ EE | Play 
* Non Minerve Athenis factæ conſtat. Pin. I. xxxvi. c. 5. This ſtatue 
amplitudine utemur, cum ea fit cu- | zwas twenty-ſix cubits in beight, 
bitorum xxvi. Ebore hæc & auro „ 
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play on the flute and the lyre, as well as ſing. From that 


time, the muſical games were always exhibited in this theatre. 
I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty and 
ſplendor of theſe works were admired, the greater envy and 
poſite faction were eternally exclaiming againſt him, and tear- 
mg his character to pieces; accufing him of ſquandering the 
publick monies, and laying-out very unſeaſonably the revenues 
of the ſtate in edifices, whoſe magnificence was of no uſe. 
At laſt, the rupture between him and Thucydides roſe to fuck 
a height, that one or other of them muſt neceſſarily be baniſhed 
by the oſtraciſm. He got the better of 'Thucydides ; prevailed 


to have him baniſhed ; cruſhed by that means the faction which 


oppoſed him, and obtained a deſpotick authority over the city 
and government of Athens, He now diſpoſed at pleaſure of 
the publick monies, troops, and ſhips. The iſlands and ſea 
were ſubje& to him; and he reigned ſingly and alone in that 
wide domain, which extended, not only over the Greeks, but 
the Barbarians alſo, and which was cemented and ſtrengthened 
by the obedience and fidelity of the conquered nations, by 


the friendſhip of kings, and treaties concluded with various 


princes. 10 OE Oe] 5 
Hiſtorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edifices and 
other works with which Pericles adorned Athens, and I have 
related faithfully their teſtimony; but I cannot ſay whether 
the complaints and murmurs raiſed againſt him were very ill 
grounded. And indeed, was it juſt in him to expend in ſu- 
perfluous buildings, and vain decorations, the immenſe * ſums 
intended for carrying on the war; and would it not have been 


better to have eaſed the allies of part of the contributions, 
which, in Pericles's adminiſtration,” were raiſed to a third part 


more than before? According to Cicero, (/ ſuch edifices and 
other works only are worthy of admiration, as are. of uſe to 
the publick, as aquæducts, city-walls, citadels, arſenals, ſea- 


ports; and to theſe we muſt add, the work made by Pericles, - 


to join Athens to the port of Pirzus. But Cicero obſerves at 


tlie ſame time, that Pericles was blamed for ſquandring away 


the publick treaſure, merely to embelliſh the city with ſuper- 
fluous ornaments. (g) Plato, who formed a judgment of things, 
not from their outward ſplendor, but from truth, obſerves 
(after his maſter Socrates) that Pericles, with all his grand edi- 
fices and other works, had not improved the mind of one of 


the 


(f) Lib, 5 Offic. n. 60. (g) In Georg. p · 515. In Alcib. C. i. p. 119. 
* They amounted to upwards of ten millions French moneys | 
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the citizens in virtue, but rather corrupted: the purity and ſim · 
plicity of their ancient manners. 


Scr. XI. Pxraczs changes his conduſ auth regard to the 

penple. His prodigiaus authority. His difantereftedng/ſs. 
1 W be Pericles ſaw himſelf inveſted with the whole 
VV authority, he began to change his behaviour. He 
now was not ſo mild and tractable as before, ror did he ſub» 
mit or abandon himſelf any longer to the whims and caprice 


{ame manner as we ſcrew up the ſtrings of an inſtrument when 


of monarchy, without departing however from the publick 
good. Chooſing always what was moſt, expedient, and be- 
coming irreproachable. in all things, he gained fo mighty an 
aſcendant over, the minds of the people, that. he rnd and 
directed them at pleaſure. Sometimes, by his bare counſel, 
and by perſuaſive methods, he would win them over gently to 
his will, and gain their aſſent ſpontaneouſly; at other times, 
when he found them obſtinate, he would drag them forward 
Againſt their will, to thoſe things which? were for their good ; 
ämitating on this occaſion a ſkilful phyſician, who, in a te- 
dious and ſtubborn diſeaſe, knows what times are t 
him to indulge his patient in innocent medicaments that are 
leaſing; in order after to adminiſter thoſe of a ſtrong and vio- 
1 which indeed put him to pain, but are alone ca- 
Pable of reſtoring his healtn. 4 
And indeed, it is manifeſt that the utmoſt ſkill and abilities 
were required, to manage and govern a populace haughty from 
their power and exceedingly capricious; and on this occaſion 
Pericles ſucceeded wWonderſully. He uſed to employ, accord- 
ing to the different ſituation of things, ſometimes hope, and at 
2 fear, as a double helm, either to check the wild 
tranſports and ſtarts of the people, or to raiſe them when de- 
jected and deſponding. By this conduct he ſhewed that elo- 
quence, as Plato obſerves, is only the art of directing the 
minds of people at will; and that the chief excellency of this 
art oonſiſts in moving, ſeaſonably, the various paſſions, whe- 
ther gentle or violent; which being to the ſou} what firings 
_ re to a muſical inftrument, need only be touched by an inge- 
nious and ſkilful hand to produce their effect. 


Is 


— 


of the people, as ſo many winds ; but drawing in, ſays Plu 
tarch, the reins of this, too looſe, popular government, in the 


too ſlack, he changed it into an ariſtocracy, or rather. a kind 
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THE PERSTANS AND GRECIANS, 22t 
Kt muſt nevertheleſs: be confeſſed, that the circumſtance. which 4 
ve Pericles. this great authority, was, not only the force of 

is eloquence ; but, as Thucydides obſerves, the reputation of 
his life, and great probity. BEL , 

(i) Plutarch points out in Pericles, one quality which is 
very eſſential to ſtateſmen; a quality, well adapted to win the 
eſteem and confidence of the publick, and which ſuppoſes a 
great ſuperiority of mind; and that is, for a man to be fully 
perſuaded that he wants the counſels of others, and is not able 
to manage and direct all things alone; to aſſociate with him- 
ſelf a Ih of merit in his fabours, to employ each of theſe 
according to his talents; and to leave them the management 
of ſmall matters, which only conſume time, and deprive him 
of the liberty of mind, ſo neceſſary in the conduct of import- 
ant affairs. Such a conduct, ſays Plutarch, is productive of 
two advantages. Firſt, it -extinguiſhes or at leaſt breaks the 

8 force of envy and jealouſy, by dividing, in ſome meaſure, = 
| power, which is grating and offenſive to us when we ſee it 
united in one ſingle perſon, as if all merit centered in him 


} 

) alone. Secondly, it advances and facilitates the execution: of 
, affairs, and makes their ſucceſs more certain. Plutarch, the 
4 better to explain his thought, employs a very natural and beau- 
3 tiful compariſon. The hand, ſays he, which, from its being 
divided into five fingers, ſo far from being weaker, is the 
Ir ſtronger, ' the more active, and better adapted to motion on 
re that very account. It is the ſame of a ſtateſman, who has the 
o- 111 to divide his cares and functions in a proper manner, and 


a- who by that means makes his authority more active, more ex- 
tenſive and deciſive: Whereas, the indiſcreet fire of a narrow- 
minded man, who takes umbrage at, and is for engroſſing all 
things, ſerves to no other purpoſe but to ſet his weakneſs and 
incapacity in a ſtronger light, and to diſconcert his affairs. 
But Pericles, ſays Plutarch, did not act in this manner. Like 
a-kilful pilot, who, though he ſtand almoſt motionleſs him- - 
ſelf, however puts every thing, in motion, and will ſometimes - 
ſeat ſubaltern officers at the helm; ſo Pericles was the ſoul of 
the government; and, ſeeming to do nothing of himſelf, he 
ectuated and governed all things; employing the eloquence of 
one man, the credit and intereſt of another, the:prudence of 2 
third, the bravery and courage of a fourth, and ſo on. 
(4) To what has been here related, we may add another 
quality which'is'no leſs rare and valuable, I mean, a noble and 
diſintereſted ſoul, Pericles had ſo great a diſinclination to the 
It Vol. III. receiving 


4% rue. in præc. de rep, ger. h 346. (4) Plat. im vit. Feriel p. 36 


f 
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receiving of gifts, ſo utter a contempt for riches, and was ſo 
far above all rapaciouſneſs and avarice, that though he had 
raiſed Athens to the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing ſtate; though 


the true cauſe of the ſupreme authority of Pericles in the re- 
publick; the juſt and deſerved fruit of his integrity and perſect 
diſintereſtedneſs. . 


ſures of Greece, he did not however add a ſingle drachma to 


his power had ſurpaſſed that of many tyrants and kings; 
though he had long diſpoſed in an abſolute manner of the trea- 


the eſtate he inherited from his father. This was the ſource, 


It was not only for a few ſhort moments, nor during the 
firſt heats of favour, which are generally ſhort-lived, that he 
preſerved his authority. He maintained it forty years, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of Cimon, of Tolmides, of Thu- 


cydides, and many others, who had all declared againſt him; 
and of theſe forty years he ſpent fifteen without a rival, from 


the time of Thucydides's baniſhment, and diſpoſed all affairs 
with abſolute power. Nevertheleſs, in the midſt of this ſu- | 
2 authority, which he had rendered perpetual and un- | 


limited in his own perſon, his ſoul was always ſuperior to the 


immenſe revenues, either through negligence or want of œco- 
nomy, or the expences of pride and folly, are always poor in 


ff 


unfortunate creditors, | I ſhall not expatiate on another ex- 
. treme, to which the negligence and want of ceconomy generally 
lead, I mean rapine, a lcve of gifts and exaQtions ; for here, 


the ſervice of the publick, ſuch as the procuring of able men 


3 | ® Sj ambitione zrarium exhauſcrimus, per ſcelera ſupplendum erit, Tac 
Annal. J. u. Co 38, 6 — 2 ; „ 


tu retrieve the loſs of it by all forts of methods, not excepting 


Charms and allurements of wealth, though he never neglected a 
improving his eſtate to the utmoſt of his power. For Pericles 


did not act like thoſe rich men, who, notwithſtanding their 


the midſt of. their riches; unable and unwilling to do the leait 
ſervice to their virtuous friends, or their faithful and zealous 
domeſticks; and at haſt die in every one's debt, whence their 
name and memory are had in the utmoſt deteſtation by th eir 


as well as in the management of the publick menies, the 
maxim of Tacitus takes place, wiz. that when a man has 
ſquandered away his eſtate, he then makes it his whole ſtudy 


the moſt criminal. 5 N 55 
Pericles knew much better the uſt a ſtateſman ought to make 
of riches, He was ſenſible that he ought to expend them in 


to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration; the relieving good officers, 
who too often are in unhappy circumſtances; the rewarding 
and encouraging merit of every kind, and a thouſand ſuch 

| 13 things; 


him, at ſtated times, of all things that had been received as 
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THE PERSITANS AND GRECTANS. 
things ; to which doubtleſs, either on account of the exquiſite 


joy they give, or the ſolid glory that reſults from them, no one 
will be io 


thoughtleſs as to compare the expences laviſhed 


away in entertainments, - equipages, or gaming. In this vie, 


Pericles managed his eſtate with the utmoſt cxconomy ; havin 
himſelf taught one of his old ſervants to take care of his 
domeſtick concerns; and he always had the account brought 


well as expended ; confining himſelf and his family to a decent 
ſubſiſtence, (from which ke baniſhed ſeverely all ſuperfluities of 


a vain and oſtentatious kind,) ſuitable to his eſtate and condi- 
tion. This way of life, indeed, did no way pleaſe his chil- 


dren when they were come to years of maturity, and much 


leſs his wife. They thought Pericles did not live at a ſufii- 


cient expence for perſons of their rank; and murmured at 


that low ſordid œconomy, as they called it, which carried no 


air of the plenty which generally reigns in houſes where riches 
and authority are united. However, Pericles had little regard 
to theſe complaints, and directed his views to things of much 
greater importance. = . . 

believe it will not be improper to apply on this occaſion, 
a very juſt remark of Plutarch, in his parallel of Ariſtides and 
Cato. After ſaying that political virtue, or the art of govern- 
ing cities and kingdoms, is the greateſt and moſt perfect that 


man can acquire, he adds, that economy is not one of 
the moſt inconſiderable branches of this virtue. And indeed, 
as riches are one of the means which may moſt contribute to 


the ſecurity or ruin of a ſtate; the art that teaches to diſpoſe 
of, and make a good uſe of them, and which is called a:cono- 
my, is certainly a branch of the art of policy; and not one 
of the moſt inconſiderable branches of it, ſince great wiſdom 


is required, in order to the obſerving a juſt medium on theſe 


occaſions, and to the baniſhing poverty and too great opu- 
lence from a country. It is this art, which avoiding da 


ouſly all trifling and needleſs expences, prevents a magiſtrate - 


from being forced to overburthen a people with taxes; and 


keeps always in reſerve, in the publick coffers, monies ſufſi- 


cient for the ſupporting a war that may break out, or for pro- 
viding againſt any unforeſeen accident. Now what is ſaid of 
a kingdom or a city, may be applied to particular perſons. 
For a city, which is compoſed ky an aſſemblage 
and which forms a whole of ſeveral parts united, is either 
powerful or weak when taken together, in proportion as all 
the members of which it conſiſts, are powerful or weak. Peri- 
cles certainly acquitted _— well with regard to that 1 — 
85 | 2 | 0 
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"In peace one with another. 


„„ reren eee ern 
of this ſcience which relates to the government of a family: 
But I do not know whether the ſame may be ſaid of his admi- 
niſtration of the publick revenues. 80 d 
Sgr. XII. Jealouſy a conteſts ariſe Auen the n | 
and Lacadæmoui auf. A treaty of peace is concluded for thirty 


years. © 


OC UCH was the condukt of Pericles with reſpect to his 


domeſtick concerns: And he was no leſs famous for his 


adminiſtration” of publick affairs. The Lacedzmonians be- 


ginning to grow jealous of the proſperity of the Athenians, 
Tho takes umbrage at it; NI to inſpire his citizens 
with greater courage and magnanimity, ' publiſhed a decree; 


| x hrs. x that orders ſhould be ſent to all the Greeks, inha- 


biting either Europe or Aſia, and to-all the cities great or 
ſmall, to ſend immediately their deputies or repreſentatives to 
Athens, to examine and debate on ways and means to rebuild 
the temples that had been burnt by the Barbarians ; to perform 
the ſacrifices, which they had engaged themſelves to offer up, 
for the preſervation and ſafety of Greece, when war was car- 
rying on _ them; as alſo, ta conſider on the neceſſary 
expedients for eſtabliſhing ſuch an order and diſcipline in their 
navy, that all ſhips might fail in ſafety, and the Greeks live 

Accordingly twenty perſons were choſen for this embaſſy, 
"each of whom, was upwards of fifty years old. Five of theſe 
were ſent to the Ionians and Dorians of Aſia, and the inhabi- 


tants of the iſlands as far as Leſbos and Rhodes; five to the 


countries of the Helleſpont and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. 
Five were ordered to go to Bceotia, to Phocis, and Peloponne- 


ſus; and from thence, by the country of the Locrians, to 


proceed to the ſeveral cities of the upper continent as far as 
Acarnania and Ambracia. The laſt five were ordered to croſs 


Eubœa, and to go to the people of mount Eta, and thoſe of 


the gulph of Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, of 
Achaia, and of Theſſaly; to induge the ſeveral nations to 
come to the aſſembly convened in Athens, and to aſſiſt at the 
debates which ſhould be there carried on concerning peace, 
and the general affairs of Greece. I judged it neceſſary to en- 
ter into this detail, as it ſhews how far the power of the Greeks 
extended, and the authority which the Athenians enjoyed 


among them. 
- 2 2 | But | 


O Plut, in Pericl, p. 162, 


- 
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But all theſe ſollicitations were in vain; the cities nos 


ſending their deputies, which, according to hiſtorians, was 
owing to the oppoſition made by the Lacedzmonians, a cir- 


cumſtance we are not to wonder at. They were ſenſible, that 


Pericles's deſign was, to have Athens acknowledged as miſtreſs 
and ſovereign of all the other Grecian cities; and Lacedæmon 
was far from allowing it that honour. A ſecret leaven of diſ- 
ſention had, for ſome years, began to diſturb the tranquility 
of Greece; and we ſhall find by the ſequel, that diſguſts aug- 
mented continually. _ N bu e 5 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wiſdom with 
which he formed and ed his enterprizes. The troops 
repoſed the higheſt confidence in him, and whenever they fol- 


lowed: him, aſſured themſelves of, ſucceſs. His chief maxim 


of war was, never to venture a battle unleſs he were almoſt 
certain of victory, and not to laviſh the blood of the citizens. 
He uſed to ſay frequently, that were it in his power they 
ſhould be immortal; that when trees were felled they ſhoot. to 
life again in a little time, but when once men die, they are 
loſt for ever. A victory that was only the effect of a happy 
temerity, appeared to him as little worthy of praiſe, though it 
often was much admired. TEE: (St 

- His expedition into the Thracian Cherſoneſus did him great 
honour, and was of great advantage to all the Greeks of that 
country ;, for he not only: ſtrengthened the Grecian cities of 


chat Peninſula, by the colonies of Athenians: which he carried 


thither, but alſo ſhut up the iſthmus with a ſtrong wall, with 
forts at proper diſtances from ſea to ſea; ſecuring by that means 


the whole country from the perpetual incurſions of the Thra- 
cians, who were very near neighbours to it. 


He alfo ſailed with an hundred ſhips round Peloponneſus, 
ſpreading the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he came, 


dhe lucceſs of which was not once interrupted on this oc+ 


taſioh. | 3 N 
He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with a large, 


well-mann'd, and magnificent fleet; and granted the Grecian 
rities all they thought fit to aſk of him. At the ſame time he: 


diſplayed to the Barbarian nations in that neighbourhood, to 
their kings and princes, | the greatneſs of the power of the 
Athenians ; and proved to them, by the ſecurity with which 
without a rival. | „ FA 

n) But fo conſtant and ſhining a fortune began to dazzle 


he failed to all parts, that they poſſeſſed the empire of the ſeas | 


the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with the 1dea of their 


G3 . power 
(n) Plut, in Pericl, p. 164. 
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126 „ eee 
power and grandeur, they now revolved nothing but the 
bolded and moſt lofty project, They were for Ie of 
new attempts upon Egypt; of attacking the maritime pro- 
vinces of great king; of carrying their arms into Sicily, 
(a fatal and unhappy deſign, which at that time did not take 
effect, though it was revived ſoon after) and to extend their 
conqueſts towards Hetruria on one fide, and Carthage 'on the 
other. Pericles was far from giving into ſuch idle views, or 
ſupporting them with his 8 and approbation. On the 
contrary, his whole ſtudy was to damp that reſtleſs ardor, and 
check "an ambition which no longer knew either bounds or 
meaſure. It was his opinion that the Athenians ought to 
employ their forces for the future, only in ſecuring and pre- 
2 their preſent acquiſitions; and he thought he had 
gain a great point, in reſtraining the power of the Lace- 
dæmonians, the reducing of which he always meditated; and 
this was particularly ſeen in the facred warn. 
1 This name was given to the war which was raiſed on 
account of Delphos. The Lacedzmonians. having entered 
armed into the country where that temple is ſituated, had diſ- 
poſſeſſed the people of Phocis of the ſuperintendence of that 
temple, and beſtowed it on the Delphians. As ſoon as they 
left it, Pericles went thither with an army, and reſtored the 
Phocenſes. | FF 7 
The Enbceans having rebelled at the fame time, Pericles 
was obliged to march thither with an army. He was no 
ſooner arrived there, but news was brought, that the inha- 
- bitants of Megara had taken 'up arms : and that the Lacedz- 
monians, headed by Pliſtonax their king, were on the frontiers 
of Attica. This obliged him to quit Eubœa, and to go 
with all poſſible expedition to defend his country. The La- 
cedzmonian army being retired, he returned againſt the . 
rebels, and again ſubj all the cities of Eubœa to the 
Athenians. | 85 5 | | 
© (0) After this expedition, a truce for thirty years was con- 
cluded between the Athenians and Lacedzmonians. This 
treaty reſtored things to a tranquility for the-preſent : but as it 
did not deſcend to the root of the evil, nor cure the jealouſy 
and enmity of the two nations, this calm was not of long du- 
ration. F 's yp 11 


= (n) Plut. in Pericl. . 164. (o) A. M. 3558. Ant. I. C. 446. Thucyd. 
I. i. T. 75. Diod. p. 87. | 72 80 
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ing-rams and tortoiſes, invented by Artemon the en 
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Ster. XIII. New fubjeds of contention betwren the taus nations, 

occaſioned by the Athenians laying: fiege to Samos; ly their ſuc- 

couring the people of Corcyra, and befieging Potidæa. An open 
rupture enſues. 3 | 


(p) 1 Athenians, fix years after, took up arms againſt 


Samos in favour of Miletus. Theſe two cities were - 
conteſting for that of Priene, to which each claimed a right. 
It is pretended, that Pericles fomented this war to pleaſe a fa- 
mous courtezan, of whom he was very fond; her name was 


Aſpatia, a native of Miletus. After ſeveral events and battles, 


Pericles beſieged the capital of the iſland of Samos. Ir is ſaid, 


that this was the firſt time he uſed military engines, as batter- 
| Ie en) ineer, 
who was lame, and therefore was always carried in a chair to 


the batteries, whence he was ſurnamed Periphoretus. The uſe 


of theſe machines had been long known in the eaſt. The 
Samians, after ſuſtaining a nine months ſiege, ſurrendered: 


Pericles raſed their walls, diſpoſſeſſed them of their ſhips, and 


demanded immenſe ſums to defray the expences of the war. 


Part of this ſum they paid down; agreed to diſburſe the reſt 


at a certain time, and gave hoſtages by way of ſecurity for 
the payment. 0 6 | 1 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being returned to 
Athens, buried in a ſplendid manner all who had loft their 
lives in that war, and pronounced in perion the funeral ora- 


tion over their graves. This cuſtom, which he. introduced, 


was afterwards regularly obſerved. The ſenate of the Areopa- 


gus always appointed the orator upon theſe occafions. He Was 
choſen, ten years after, for the like ceremony in the beginning 


of the Peloponneſian war. ; 
(q) Pericles, who foreſaw that a rupture would ſoon enſue 


between the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, adviſed the for- 


mer to ſend aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the'Co- 
rinthians had invaded ; and to win over to their intereſt that 


| Hand, which was ſa very formidable at ſea; foretelling them, 


that they would be aptacked by the Peloponneſians. The oc- 


caſion of the quarrel (between the people of Corcyra and Co- 
rinth, which gave riſ to that of Peloponneſus, one of the 


moſt conſiderable events in the Grecian hiſtory, was as ſol- 


. TE | 
84 1 Epi- 
(p) A. M. 3564. Ant. J. C. 440. Thucyd. I. i. p. 75, 76. Diod. I. xii. 
p. 88, 89. Plut. in Pericl. p. 165—167. (7) A. N. 3572. Ant. J. C. 
p. 167, 


- 
* 


432. Thucyd. 1, i. p. 17—37. Diod, I. xii, p. 90-95. Plut. in Pericl. 
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_ _ * Epidamnum, a maritime city of Macedonia among the 
Taulantii, was a colony of Corcyrans, founded by Phalius of 

Corinth. , This city growing, in time, very large and po- 
pulous, diviſions aroſe in it, and the common people expelled 

the moſt wealthy inhabitants, who went over to. the neigh+ 


bouring nations, and infeſted them greatly with their incur- 


Gons,. In this extremity they firſt had recourſe to the Cor- 
cyrans, and being refuſed by them, they addreſſed the Co- 
rinthians, who took them under their protection, ſent ſuccours 
to, and ſettled other inhabitants in it. But they did not con- 
tinue long unmoleſted there, the Corcyrans beſieging it with à 
large fleet. The people of Corinth haſtened to its aid, but 
having been defeated at ſea, the city ſurrendered that very day, 


upon condition that the foreigners ſhould be ſlaves, and the - 


Corinthians priſoners, till further orders. The Corcyrans 
erected a trophy, murthered all their priſoners except the Co- 
rinthians, and laid waſte the whole country. _ : f 
The year after the battle, the Corinthians raiſed a greater 
army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. The people 
of Corcyra, finding it would» be impoſſible for them to make 
head alone againſt ſuch powerful enemies, ſent to the Athe- 
nians to defire their alliance. The treaty of peace, concluded 
between the fates of Greece, left ſuch Grecian cities, as had 
not declared themſelves, the liberty of joining whom they 
pleaſed, or of ſtanding neuter. This the Corcyrans had hi- 
therto done; judging it their intereſt not to eſpouſe any party, 
in conſequence of which they had hitherto been without allies. 
They now ſent for this purpoſe to Athens, which the Co- 
rinthians hearing, they allo nt deputies thither. The affair 
was debated with great warmth in preſence of the people, who 
Heard the reaſons on both ſides, and it was twice put to the, 
vote in the aſſembly, The Athenians declared the firſt time in 
favour of the Corinthians; but afterwards changing theix 
opinion, (doubtleſs on the remonſtrances of Pericles) they re- 
ceived the Corcyrans into their alliance. However, they did 
not go ſo far as to conclude a league offenſive and defenſive 
with them; (for they could not declare war againſt Corinth, 
without breaking at the ſame time with all Peloponneſus;) but 
only agreed to ſuccour each other mutually, in caſe they ſhould 
be attacked, either perſonally, or in their allies. Their real 
defign was, to ſet thoſe two ſtates, very powerful by ſea, at 
variance; and after each ſhould have exhauſted the other, by 
a tedious war, to triumph over the weakeſt ; for at that time 
there were but three ſtates in Greece who poſſeſſed puny 
8 „ fleets; 
'® This city. was afterwards called Dyrrachium, ; 


— 
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fleet; and theſe were Athens, Corinth, and Corcyra. They 
alſo had a defign on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the 


iſland of Corcyra would very much promote. : 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Corcyrans, 
and accordingly ſent them ten gallies, but with an order for: 
them not.to engage the Corinthians, unleſs they, ſhould firſt: 
invade the iſland of Corcyra, or ſome other place belonging to. 
their allies; this precaution was ufed, in order that the articles: 
of the truce might not be infringed. end 


But it was very difficult to obey theſe orders. A. battle was ; 


fought between the Corcyrans and the Corinthians, near the 
iſland of Sibotis, oppoſite to Corcyra : it was one of the moſt 
conſiderable, with regard to the number of ſhips,. that was: 
ever fought between the Greeks. The advantage was almoſt 


equal on both ſides. About the end of the battle, as night 


was drawing on, twenty Athenian gallies came up. The Cor- 
eyrans, with this reinforcement, ſailed next day by day- 


break towards the port of Sibotis, whither the Corinthians had. 


retired, to ſee if they would venture a ſecond engagement. 
However, the latter contented themſelves with ſailing away im 
order of battle, without fighting. Both parties erected a. 
trophy in the iſland of Sibotis, each aſcribing the victory to. 
himſelf. | 

.] From this war aroſe another, which occaſioned! an open 
rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, and after 
wards. the war of Eeloponneſus. Potidza, a city of Macedo- 
nia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, which ſent 
magiſtrates thither annually ; but it was dependent at that time: 
on Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Athenians fearing: 
this city would revolt, and prevail with the reſt of the Thra- 


cian allies. to join them, commanded the inhabitants to de- 


moliſn their walls on the fide next Pallene; to deliver hoſtages, 
to them as ſureties for their fidelity; and to ſend back the ma- 


giſtrates which Corinth had given them. Demands of ſo un- 


Juſt a nature only fomented the revolt. () The Potidzans. 


declared againſt the Athenlans, and ſeveral neighbouring cities, 
followed their example. Both Athens and Corinth armed and: 
ſent forces thither. The two armies engaged near Potidza,, 


and that of the Athenians. had the advantage. Aleibiades, 


who was then very young, and Socrates his maſters fignalized 


themſelves on this occaſion. It is ſomething very ſingular, to 
ſee a philoſopher put on his coat of mail; as well as to con- 
ſider his behaviour and. conduct in a battle. There was not a 
5 9 70 + N Gr "I! 
(r).Thucyd, I. i. p. 3742. Diod. I. xii. p. 93, 94. (i) Flut. in 
Conviv. p. 219, 220. Plut. in Alcib. p. 194. | 1 
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ſoldier in the whole army who ſo reſolutely ſupported all the 
toils and fatigues of the campaign as Socrates. Hunger, 
thirſt, and cold, were enemies he had long accuſtomed himſelf 
to deſpiſe and ſubdue with eaſe. Thrace, the ſcene of this ex- 
pedition, was a frozen region. Whilſt the other ſoldiers, co- 
vered with thick clothes and warm furs, lay cloſe in their tents, 
and ſcarce ever dared to ſtir out of them; Socrates uſed' to 
come into the open air as thin clad as uſual, and bare- footed. 
His gaiety and wit were the life of all tables; and induced 
others to put the glaſs round chearfully, though he himſelf 
never drank wine to exceſs. When the armies engaged, he 
performed his duty to a miracle. Alcibiades having been 
thrown down and wounded, Socrates placed himſelf before 
him, defended him valiantly, 'and, in fight of the whole army, 
arte and his arms from being taken by the enemy. 
"he prize of valour was juſtly due to Socrates; but as the ge- 
nerals ſeemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on account 
of his illuſtrious birth; Socrates, who only ſought for oppor- 
tunities to inflame him with deſire of true glory, contributed 
more than any other perſon, by the noble eulogium he made 
on his courage, to cauſe the crown and compleat ſuit of armour 
(which was the prize of valour) to be adjudged to Alci- 
—_ bye | 5 1 
Notwithſtanding the loſs which the Corinthians had ſuſtained 
in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidæa did not change their 
conduct. The city was therefore beſieged. (?) The Co- 
- Tinthians, fearing to loſe a place of ſo much importance, ad- 
== . dreiſed their allies in the ftrongeſt terms; who, all in con- 
VJIiunction with them, ſent a 0 to Lacedzmon, to com- 
plwKhain of the Athenians, as having infringed the articles of 
peace. The Lacedæmonians admitted them to audience in 
one of their ordinary aſſemblies. The people of gina, 
tough very much diſguſted at the Athenians, did not ſend a 
_ 'deputation publickly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to a 
republick to which they were ſubject, but they acted in ſecret 
as ftrenuouſly as the reſt. The Magarians' complained vehe- 
mently againſt the Athenians, that (contrary to the law of na- 
tions, and in prejudice to the treaty concluded between the 
Greeks). they had prohibited them, by a publick decree, ac- 
ceſs to their fairs and markets, and excluded them from all the 
* ports dependent on them. (z) By that decree, according to 
Wl! Plutarch“, the Atienians declared an eternal and 128555 
oi | 3 F . ; > WS" ? N 1 F a 


ö 


ww. (% Thueyd. I. i. p. 43—=59: (e) Plut. in Periel. p. 168. 

1 According to Plutarch, ſome perſons | vate injury done to Aſpaſia, from whoſe 

ing | if pretended that Pericles bad may #) this | heuſe the people of Megara bad carried 
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able hatred againſt Megara; and ordained that all Megariang 


ſhould he put to death that ſet foot in Athens; and that all the 


Athenian generals, when they took the uſual oath, ſhould 
ſwear expreſly, that they would ſend a body of ſoldiers twice a 
year, to lay waſte the territories of the Megarenſes. 


- 'The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian ambaſſa - 


dor, who ſpoke with the utmoſt force and freedom. He re- 


0 


reſented to the Lacedæmonians, that as they themſelves never 
Foerved from the moſt inviolable integrity, either in publick or 


private tranſactions, they, for that very reaſon, were leſs ſuſ- 


picious of the probity-of others ; and that their own modera- 
tion prevented their diſcovering the- ambition of their ene- 


mies: that inſtead of flying, with inſtant activity, to meet 
_ dangers and calamities, they never attempted to remedy them, 


till they were quite cruſhed by them: that by their in- 
dolence and ſupineneſs, they had given the Athenians an op- 
preg of attaining, by inſenſible degrees, their preſent 


height of grandeur and power. That it was quite differ- 


ent with regard to the Athenians, ©** That this active, vi- 
« gilant, and 1 people were never at reſt them- 
ves, or would ſuffer any other nation to be ſo. Employed 


„ (fays he) wholly in their projects, they form only ſuch as 


« are of the greateſt and moſt intrepid nature; their delibera- 
« tions are . and their executions the ſame. One en- 
ic terprize ſerves only as a ſtep to a ſecond. Whether they are 
« ſucceſsful or unfortunate, they turn every thing to their ad- 
c vantage; and never ſtop in their career, or are diſcouraged. 
« But you, who are oppreſſed by ſuch formidable enemies, 
&« are lulled aſleep in a fatal tranquility; and do not reflect, 
&« that a man who deſires to live calm and eaſy, muſt-not only 
« forbear injuring others, but alſo not let any ill be done to 
« -himſelf ; and that juſtice conſiſts, not only in forbearing to 


„commit evil ourſelves, but in avenging that done to us by 
others. Shall I be ſo free as to ſay it? Your integrity is of 


& too antique a caſt for the preſent ſtate of affairs. It is neceſ- 
„ ſary for men, in politicks as well as in all other things, to 


„ conform always to the times. When a people are at peace, 
they may follow their ancient maxims ; but when they are 


« involved in a variety of difficulties, they muſt try new ex- 
« pedients, and ſet every engine at work to extricate them- 
„ ſelves. It was by theſe arts that the Athenians have in- 


« creaſed their power ſo much. Had you imitated their 


- G6 ie), 
verſes of Ariſtophanes, wwho, in à comedy 
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t activity, they would not have diſpoſſeſſed us of Corcyra, 
« and would not now be laying fiege to Potidæa. Follow, at 
V leaſt, their example on this occaſion, by ſuccouring the Po- 
rc tidzans and the reſt of your allies, as your dnty obliges you; 
5. and do not force your friends and neighbours, by forſaking 
de them, to have recourſe, out of deſpair, to other powers.” 
The Athenian ambaſſador, who was come to Sparta upon 
other affairs, and was in the aſſembly, did not think it ad- 
viſable to let this ſpeech. go unanſwered: but put the Lacedz- 
monians in mind, of the til! recent ſervices that the republick, 
by which he was ſent, had done to all Greece, which (he ſaid) 
merited ſome regard; and that therefore it ought not to be 
envied, much leſs ſhould endeavours be uſed to leſſen its 
power. That the Athenians could not be charged with having 
uſurped an empire over Greece; ſince it was merely at the en- 
treaty of their allies, and in ſome meaſure with the conſent of 
Sparta, that they had been forced to take the abandoned helm: 
that thoſe who murmured, did it without grounds; and only 
from the averſion which mankind in general have to depend- 
ance and ſubjection, though of the gentleſt and moſt equitable 
Find ; that he exhorted them to employ a ſufficient time in 
deliberating, before they came to a reſolution; and not involve 
themſelves and all Greece in a war, which would neceſſarily be 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. That gentle me- 
chods may be found for terminating the differences of the 
allies, without breaking at once into open violence. How- 
ever, that the Athenians, in caſe of an invaſion, were able to 
oppoſe force with force, and would prepare for a vigorous de- 
fence, after having invoked, againſt Sparta, the deities who 
take vengeance on thoſe that . 20% themſelves, and who 
Wiolate the faith of treaties, | 
The ambaſſadors being withdrawn, and the affair debated, 
the majority were for war. But before it paſſed into an act, 
Archidamus king of Sparta, ſetting himſelf above thoſe pre- 
Judices which ſo ſtrongly biafſed the reſt, and directing his 
views to futurity, made a ſpeech, in which he ſet forth the 
Arxeadful conſequences of the war they were going to embark 
in ; ſhewed the ſtrength of the Athenians ; exhorted them firſt 
to try gentle methods, which they themſelves had ſeemed to ap- 
prove; but to make, in the mean time, the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for carrying on ſo important an enterprize, and not to be 
under any appiehenſions, that their moderation and delays 
would be branded with the name of cowardice, ſince their paſt 
aQions ſecured them from any ſuſpicion of that kind. 5 
| | But, 
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But, notwithſtanding. all theſe wiſe expoſtulations, a war 
was reſolved. The people cauſed the allies to return into the 
aſſembly, and declared to them, that in their opinion the 
Athenians were the aggreſſors; but that it would be expedient 
firft to aſſemble all who were in the alliance, in order that peace 
or war might be agreed upon unanimouſly, This decree of 
the Lacedæmonians was made the fourteenth year of the truce; 
and was not owing ſo much to the complaints of the allies, as 
to the jealouſy of the Athenian power, which had already ſub- 
jected a conſiderable part of Greece. a May . 

{x) Accordingly the allies were convened a ſecond time. 
They all gave their votes, in their ſeveral turns, from the 
oreateſt city to the leaſt, and war was reſolved by a general 
conſent. However, as they had not yet made any prepara- 
tions, it was judged adviſable to begin them immediately; and 
while this was doing, in order to gain time, and obſerve the 


neceſſary formalities, to ſend ambaſſadors to Athens, to com- 


plain of the violation of the treaty. 1 
The firſt who were ſent thither, reviving an ancient com- 


plaint, required of the Athenians to expel out of their city the. . ' 


deſcendants of thoſe who had prophaned the temple of Minerva 
in the affair of * Cylon. As Pericles was of that family by 


the mother's fide, the view of the Lacedæmonians, in their 


making this demand, was, either to procure his baniſhment, 
or leſſen his authority. However, it was not complied with, 


The ſecond ambaſſadors required, that the ſiege of Potidza 


ſhould be raiſed, and the liberty of A gina reſtored, and above 


all, that the decree againſt the Megarians ſhould be repealed ; 


declaring, that otherwiſe no accommodation could take place. 


In fine, a third ambaſſador came, who took no notice of any 
of theſe particulars, but only ſaid, that the Lacedæmonians 


were for peace; but that this could never be, except the Athe- 
nians ſhould ceaſe to infringe the liberties of Greece. 


(x) Thueyd. . p. 11—$4, and 93, 


o 


i Cylon ſeized on the citadel of | by force, and cut to piecer, Tho © whe 


Athens abeve an bundred years before. | adviſed ibis murder were declared guilty. 
TLoſe who followed him, — befreged | of impiety and ſacrilege, and as ſucb bus 
in it, and reduced to extreme famine, fied | niſþed. However, they were. recalled. 
for ſhelter to the yy of Minerva, | ſome time after,. rt 
Where they afterwards were taken wut} , \ | 
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Ster. MV. Troubles excited againſf Perictes. He deters 
mines the Athenians to engage in war againſt the Lacede- 
8 monians. 8 755 EEE Lg | | 3 3 


< NPA oppoſed all theſe demands with great 
5 vigour, and eſpecially that relating to the Megarians. 
He had great credit at Athen:, and at the ſame time had many 
enemies. Not daring to attack him at firſt in perſon, they 
cited his moſt intimate friends, and thoſe for whom he had 
the greateſt eſteem, as Phidias, Aſpaſia, and Anaxagoras, be- 
fore the people, and their deſign in this was, to ſound how 

the people ſtood affected towards Pericles himſelf, 
Phidias was accuſed of having embezzled conſiderable ſums 
In the caſting the ſtatue of Minerva, which was his maſter- 
piece, The proſecution having been carried on with the uſual 
forms, before the aſſembly of the people, not a ſingle proof 
of Phidias's pretended embezzlement appeared : For that ar- 
- tiſt, from beginning that ſtatue, had, by Pericles's advice, 
contrived the workmanſhip of the gold in ſuch a manner, that 
all of it might be taken off and weighed ; which accordingly 
Pericles bid the informers do in preſence of all the ſpectators. 
But Phidias had witneſſes againſt him, the truth of whoſe 
evidence he could neither diGute nor. ſilence ; theſe were the 
fame and beauty of his works, the ever-exiſting cauſes of the 
envy which attacked him. The circumſtance which they could 
leaſt forgive in him was, his having repreſented to the life (in 
the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the ſhield of the 
goddeſs) his own perſon, and that of Pericles (z): And, by 
An imperceptible art, he had ſo blended and incorporated theſe 
figures with the whole work, that it was im ible to eraſe 
them, without disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole 
ſtatue. Phidias was therefore dragged to priſon, where he 
came to his end, either by the common coutſe of nature, or 
by poiſon. Other authors ſay, that he was only baniſhed, 
and that after his exile he made the famous ſtatue of Jupiter at 
Olympia. It is not poſſible to excuſe, in any manner, the in- 
gratitude of the Athenians, in thus making a priſon or death 
he reward of a maſter-piece of art; nor their exceſſive rigour, 
in puniſhing, as a capital crime, an action that appears inno- 
cCebnt in itſelf ; or which, to make the worſt of it, was a vanity 

very pardonable in ſo great an artiſt. „ 
| Aſpaſia 
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Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus in Afia, had ſettled in Athens, 
where ſhe was become very famous, not ſo much for the charms 
of her e as for her vivacity and ſolidity of wit, and her 

great knowledge. All che illuſtrious men in the city thought 
1 an honour to frequent her houſe. (a) Socrates himſelf uſed 
| to viſit her conſtantly ; and was not aſhamed to 'paſs for her 
upil, and to own that he had learnt rhetorick from her. 
Peickes declared alſo, that he was e d to Aſpaſia for his 
eloquence, which ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed him in Athens; and 
that it was from her converſation he de bad inibibed the princi- 
ples of the art of policy, for the was exceedingly well verſed in 
the maxims of government. Their intimacy was owing to 
ſtill ſtronger motives. Pericles did not love is wife; he re- 
ſigned her very freely to another man, and ſupplied her place 
with Aﬀpaſia, whom he loved paſſionately, though her repu- 
tation was more than ſuſpicious. | Aſpaſia was therefore accuſed 
of impiety and a diſſolute conduct; and it was with the utmoſt _ 
difficulty that Pericles ſaved her, by his - intreatie*, and b _ 
compaſſion he had raiſed in the judges, by ſhedding abun 4 
of tears whilſt her cauſe was pleading, a behaviour little 5 vl 
fiſtent with the dignity of his character, and the- rank of ſu- 
preme head of the moſt powerful ſtate of Greece. 
A decree had paſſed, by which informations were ordered 
to be taken out againſt all ſuch * perſons as denied what was 
aſcribed to the miniftry of the gods; or thoſe philoſophers and 
others who taught preternatural things, and the motions of 
the heavens, doctrines on this occaſion confidered i injurious to 
to the eſtabliſhed religion. The ſcope and aim of this decree 
was, to make Pericles ſuſpected with regard to theſe matters, 
becauſe Anaxagoras had been his maſter! This philoſopher 
taught, that one only intelligence had modifted the chaos, 
and diſpoſed the univerſe in the beautiful order in which we 
now ſee. it; which tended directly to depreciate the gods of 
the pagan ſyſtem. Pericles thinking it would be impoſſible for - 

| 1 to ſave his life, ſent. him out of the city to'a place of 
afety. 
The enemies of Pericles ein chat the people approved i 
and received with pleaſure all theſe accuſations, they im- 
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decree was made, by which Pericles was obliged to give in 
immediately his accompts; was to be tried for oppreſſion and 
rapine; and the cauſe to be adjudged by fifteen hundred 
judges. Pericles had no real cauſe of fear, becauſe in the ad- 
miniſtration of the publick affairs his conduct had always been 
_irreproachable, eſpecially on the ſide of intereſt: He could 
not however but be under ſome apprehenſions from the ill will 
of the people, when he conſidered their great levity and in- 
conſtancy. One day when, Aleibiades (then very young) went 
to viſit Pericles, he was told that he was not a th ſpoke with, 
becauſe of ſome affairs of great conſequence in which he was 
then engaged. Alcibiades enquiring what theſe mighty affairs 
were, was anſwered, that Pericles was preparing to give in 
his accompts. He ought rather, ſaid Alcibiades, nat give them 


is: And indeed this was what Pericles at laſt reſolved. . To 


allay the ſtorm, he made a reſolution to oppoſe the inclination 
the people diſcovered for the Peloponneſian war no longer, 
preparations for which had been long carrying on, firmly per- 
ſuaded that this would ſoon ſilence all complaints againſt him; 
that envy. would yield to a more powerful motive; and that 
the citizens, when in ſuch imminent danger, would not fail of 
throwing themſelves into his arms, and ſubmit implicitly to 
his conduct, from his great power and exalted reputation, 


(5) This is what ſome hiſtorians have related; and the 


eomick poets, in the life- time, and under the eye as it were, 
of Pericles, ſpread ſuch a report in publick, to ſully, if poſſi- 
ble, his reputation and merit, which drew upon him the envy 
and enmity of many. Plutarch, on this occaſion, makes a 
reflection which may be of great ſervice, not only to thoſe in 
- the adminiſtration of publick affairs, but to all ſorts of perſons, 


as well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life. He 


thinks it ſtrange, when actions are good in themſelves, and 
- manifeſtly laudable in all reſpects, that men, purely to diſ- 


. credit illuſtrious perſonages, ſhould pretend to dive into their 


hearts; and from a ſpirit of the vileſt and moſt abject malice, 
mould aſcribe ſuch. views and intentions to them, as they 
poſſibly never ſo. much as imagined. He, on the contrary, 
. wiſhes, when the motive is obſcure, and the ſame action may 
Je conſidered in different lights, that men would always view 
j in the moſt. fayourable, and incline to judge gandidly of 
it, He applies this maxim to the reports which had been 
ſpread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the Pelopopne- 
ian war, merely for private views of intereſt ; whereas, the 
whole tenor of his paſt conduct ought to have convinced every 


(b)'Plut de Herod,.malign.. p. 855, 335. 
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body, that it was wholly from reaſons of ſtate, and for the 
good of tne publick, that he at laſt acquieſced in an opinion, 
which he had hitherto thought it incumbent on him to oppoſe. 


(e) Whilſt this affair was carrying on at Athens, the Lace- 


dæmonians ſent ſeveral embaſſies thither, one after another, to 


make the various demands above mentioned. At laſt the affair, 
was debated in the aſſembly of the people, and it was reſolved 
they ſhould firſt deliberate upon all the articles before they 
gave a poſitive anſwer. Opinions, as is uſual in theſe caſes, 
were divided; and ſome were for aboliſhing the decree enacted 


_ againſt Megara, which ſeemed the chief obſtacle to the peace. 


. Pericles ſpoke on this occaſion with the utmoſt force of elo- 


quence, which his view to the publick welfare, and the honour 


of his country, rendered more vehement and triumphant than 
it had ever appeared before. He ſhewed, in the firſt place, 
that the decree relating to Megara, on which the greateſt ſtreſs 
was laid, was not of fo little conſequence as they imagined: 
That the demand made by the Lacedzmonians on that head, 
was merely to ſound the diſpoſition of the Athenians, and to 
try whether it would be poſſible to frighten them out of their 
deſign; that ſhould they. recede on this occaſion, it would 


betray fear and weakneſs : That the affair was of no lefs im- 


portance than the giving up to the Lacedæmonians the empire 
which the Athenians had poſſeſſed during ſo many years, by 
their courage and reſolution : That ſhould the Athenians ſub- 
mit on this occaſion, the Lacedzmonians would immediately. 
preſcribe new laws to them, as to a people ſeized with dread; 


whereas, if they made a vigorous reſiſtance, their opponents. 


would be obliged to treat them, at leaſt, on the foot of equals: 
That with regard to the preſent matters in diſpute, arbiters 
might be choſen, in order to adjuſt them in an amicable wayz 
but that it did not become the Lacedzmonians to command 


the Athenians, in a magiſterial way, to quit Potidæa, to free 


gia, and revoke the decree relating to Megara: That ſuch 
imperious behaviour was directly contrary to the treaty, which 
declared in expreſs terms, That fbould any diſputes ariſe among 


the allies, they ſhould be decided by pacifick methods, AND WITH= 


OUT ANY PARTY'S BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP ANY PART 
OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED : That the ſureſt way to prevent 
a government from being eternally: conteſting about its poſ- 
ſeſſions, is to take up arms, and diſpute its rights ſword in 


hand: That the Athenians had juſt reaſon to believe they would 


gain their cauſe this way; and to give them a ſtronger idea of 


this truth, he ſet before them in the moſt pompous light the 


(e) Thueys, 1, i. p. 93—99. Diod. 1, xii. p. 95-97. 
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pPreſent ſtate of Athens, giving a very particular account of its 
treaſures, revenues, fleets, land as well as ſea- forces, and 
thoſe of its allies; contraſting theſe ſeveral things with the 

poverty of the Lacedæmonians, who (he ſaid) had no 


money, which is the ſinews of war, not to mention the poor 


condition of their navy, on which they moſt depended. (4) 
And indeed it appeared by the treaſury, that the Athenians 
had brought from Delos to their city nine thouſand ſix hundred 
talents, which amount to about twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The annual contributions of the allies amounted to 


four hundred and ſixty talents, that is, to near fourteen hun- 
dred thouſand French livres. In caſes of neceſſity, the Athe- 


nians would find infinite reſources from the ornaments of the 


temples, ſince thoſe of the ſtatue of Minerva only amounted to 


fifty talents- o? gold, that is, fifteen hundred thouſand French 
| livres, which might be taken from the ſtatue without ſpoil- 
ing it in any manner, and be afterwards fixed on again in more 


auſpicious times. With regard to the land- forces, they a- 


mounted to very near thirty thouſand men, and the fleet 


conſiſted of three hundred gallies. Above all, he adviſed 


them not to venture a battle in their own country againſt. 


the Peloponneſians, whoſe troops were ſuperior in number 
to theirs; not to regard the laying waſte of their lands, 
as they might eaſily be reſtored to their former condition; but 
to conſider the loſs of their men as -highly important, becauſe 
irretrievable ; to make their whole policy conſiſt in defending 
their city, and preſerving the empire of the fea, which would 
certainly one day give them the ſuperiority over their enemies. 
He laid down the plan for carrying on the war, not for a ſiogle 
campaign, but during the whole time it might laſt ; and enu- 
—. the evils they had to fear, if they deviated from that 

ſtem. Pericles, after adding other conſiderations, taken 

m the genius or character, and the internal government of 
the two republicks; the one uncertain and fluctuating in its 
deliberations, and rendered ſtill flower in the execution, from 
its being obliged to wait for the conſent of its allies; the other 
ſpeedy, determinate, independent, and miſtreſs of its reſolu- 
tions, which is no indifferent circumſtance with regard to the 
ſucceſs of enterprizes; Pericles, I ſay, concluded his ſpeech, 
and gave his opinion as follows: We have no more to do 
« but to diſmiſs the ambaſſadors, and to give them this an- 
« ſwer, that we permit thoſe of Megara 
e upon condition that the Lacedzmonians do not prohibit 
« either us, or our allies, to trade with them. With regard 


to 


— — — - <ree 


to trade with Athens, 


— 
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4% to the cities of Greece, we ſhall leave thoſe free who were 
«« ſo at the time of our agreement, provided they ſhall do the 
+. ſame with regard to thoſe dependent on them. We do not 
4 refuſe to ſubmit the deciſion of our differences to arbitra- 
« tion, and will not commit the firſt hoſtilities: However, in | 
« caſe of being attacked, we ſhall make a vigorous defence.” 

The ambaſſadors were anſwered as Pericles had difated, 
They returned home, and never came again to Athens; ; on | 
after which the Bk ere war broke out. | 


— 


— 


— — — = — 
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 TranſaSions of the Greeks in Sicily and 1.5. 


* 
4 


S the Peloponneſian - v war is a great event of confiderable 
A duration, before I enter upon the hiſtory of it, it ma 
be proper to relate in few words, the moſt confiderable tran 
actions which had happened. in Grzcia major, to the time we 
now Tom of, whether 1 in Ry or Italy. 


Szcr.I ' The Cartbaginians are defeated in Sicily. Tus RON; 
_ " tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign of GELON in ary an” ae 
t brothers. L is refered. 


I. Or ren. W. have ſeen that ( Xerxes, Pe 
jet tended to no leſs than the total _ 
5 tirpation of the Gay had prevailed with' the Carthagi-- 
nians to make war againſt the people of Sicily. They lan 2 
in it an army of above three hundred thouſand men, and ſent 
thither a fleet of two thouſand ſhips, and upwards of three 
| thouſand ſmall veſſels for the baggage, Sc. Hamilcar, the 
ableſt of the. Carthaginian generals at that time, was char | 
with this expedition. However, the ſucceſs was not anſwerable- 
to theſe mighty preparations ; the Carthaginians were entirely 
defeated by” Gelon, , who at that time had the chief authority. 
in Syracuſe. '* * - 
This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, fituated on the 
ſouthern coaſt between Agrigentum and Camarina, called 
| Gelas, whence perhaps he received his name. He had ſigna- 
lized himſelf very much in the wars which Hippocrates, tyrant 
of Gela, carried on againſt the neighbouring powers, moſt of 
whom he ſubdued, and was very near taking Syracuſe. Aſter 
the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of ene N 
8 
(e) A. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. Diod. I. xi, p. 1. & 16==22, | 
( /) Her, I. vii, c. 153—167, 
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the rights and poſſeſſion of the tyrant's children, took up arms 


againſt his own citizens, and having overcome them in a battle, 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the ee in his own name. Some 
el 


time after he made himſelf maſter alſo of Syracuſe, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome exiles, whom he had cauſed to return into it, 


and who had engaged the populace to open the gates of that 


city to him. He then gave Gela to Hiero his brother, and 
applied himſelf wholly in extending the limits of the territory 


of Syracuſe, and ſoon rendered himſelf very powerful. We 


may form a judgment of this * from the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambaſſadors, who came to deſire his aid againſt 
the king of Perſia; and by his demand of being appointed ge- 
neraliſſimo of all their forces, which however they refuſed. 
The fear he was in at that time of being ſoon invaded by the 
Carthaginians, was the chief occaſion of his not ſuccouring 


- the Greeks. He was extremely political in his conduck; and 


when news was brought him of Xerxes's having croſſed; the 
Helleſpont, he ſent a truſty perſon with rich preſents, with 


orders for him to wait the iſſue of the ſirſt battle, and in caſe 


Xerxes ſhould be victorious, to pay homage to him in his 
name, otherwiſe to bring back the money. I now return to 
the Carthaginians, * dan de N £ 


erillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but dethroned by Theron, 
another tyrant, who reigned at Agrigentum. The family 


of the latter was one of the moſt Illuſtrious of all Greece, 


being deſcended in a direct line from Cadmus. He married 
into the family which at that time ruled at Syracuſe, and whieh 


conſiſted of four brothers, Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thra - 


ſybulus. He married bis daughter to the firſt, and himſelf 
married the daughter. of the third. Dat en TO E e 
.  Hamilcar having landed at Panormus, began by laying 
ſiege to Himera- Gelon haſted with a great army to the ſuc- 
cour of his father-in-law; hen uniting, they defeated the 


Carthaginians. This was perhaps the moſt compleat victory 


ever gained. | e 8 er eee | 
The battle was fought the ſame day with that of “ Ther- 


mopyla, the circumſtances of which I have related in the 


* ge promiſed to furniſp revo burttred ſpi pa, and thirty thinſand men. | 
N . — lo dot le Ted —— fo much, that 
fought the ſame day with that of Sala after this. battle, they imagined themſelves 
min, Thich does not apf car ſo probable, | ſtrong enough. to refiſt their enemies, and 
Fer the Greeks, informed of Celan's ſuc- | fut an end to the war, 1 their caun 
ceſſes, intreated him to ſuccour them a- | advantage, ⁊uit bout the àſiſtance of an 
45 Teræes, which they would net | otber faxwer, | 
ave done after the battle of Salami, 


— 


; * 74 Ln ey 3 . "8 : EN 2 4 
They were landed in Sicily at the earneſt ſollicitations of 
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(s) hiſtory of the Carthaginians. One remarkable circum- 
ſtance in the conditions of the peace, which Gelon preſcribed 
the conquered, was, that they ſhould ceaſe to ſacrifice their 
children to the god Saturn; which ſhews, at the ſame time, 
the cruelty of the Carthaginians, - and- the piety of Gelon. + 
The ſpoils won on this occaſion were of ' immenſe value. 
_ Gelon allotted the greateſt part of them for the ornament of the 
temples in Syracuſe. They alſo took an incredible number of 
priſoners. | Theſe he ſhared, with the utmoſt equity, with his 
allies, who employed them, after putting irons on their feet, 
in cultivating. their lands, and in building magnificent edi- 
fices, as well for the ornament as the utility of the cities. 
Several of the citizens of Agrigentum had each five hundied 
for his own ſhare. ' e 5105 enn OPIN 

. * Gelon, after ſo glorious a victory, ſo far from growin 
more proud and haughty, behaved with greater ability and 
humanity than ever towards the citizens and his allies. ing 
returned from the campaign, he convened the aſſembly of the 
Syracuſans, who were ordered to come armed into it. How- 
ever, he himſelf came unarmed thither: Declared to the aſ- 
ſembly every ſtep of his conduct; the uſes to which he had 
applied the ſeveral ſums with which he had been intruſted, 
and in what manner he had employed his authority; adding, 
that if they had any complaints to make againſt him, his per- 
ſon and life were at their diſpoſal. ' All the people, ſtruck with 
5 ſo unexpected a ſpeech, and ſtill more with the unuſual conſi- 
dence he repoſed in them, anſwered by acclamations of joy, 

raiſe, and gratitude; and immediately, with one conſent 
inveſted him with the ſupreme authority, and the title of king. 
(5) And to preſerve to lateſt poſterity the remembrance of 
Gelon's* memorable action, who had come into the aſſembly, 

and put his life into the hands of the Syracuſans, they erected 

a ſtatue in honour of him, wherein he was repreſented in the 
ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded, and unarmed. This 
ſtatue met afterwards with a very ſingular fate, and worthy of 
the motives which had occaſioned its ſetting up. Timoleon, 
above a hundred and thirty years after, having reſtored the Sy- 
racuſans to their liberty, thought it adviſable, in order to 
eraſe from it all traces of tyrannical government, and at the 
ſame time to aſſiſt the wants of the people, to ſell-publickly all 
the ſtatues of thoſe princes and tytants' who had governed it 


FFF DPT OO ELS! og be 


till that time. But firſt, he brought them to a trial, as 5 if as 
many criminals ; hearing the depoſitions and witneſſes upon | 
1 1 a | l 
(g) Vol. I. Plut, in Apophth. p. 175. 4. M. 3525. Ant. 


J. C. 472. (5). Plut. in. Timol. p. 247. lian. I. aui, c. 37. 
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each of them. They all were condemned--unanimouſly, the 

Ratue of Gelon only excepted, which found an eloquent ad- 
vocate and defender, in the warm and fincerce gratitude which 
the citizens retailed for that great man, whoſe virtue they re- 
vered as if he had been ſtill alive. 1 


— 


The Syracuſans had no cauſe to repent their having intruſted 
Gelon with unlimited power and authority. This did not add 


to his known zeal for their intereſts, but only enabled him to 


do them more important ſervices. (i) For, by a change till 


then unheard of, and of which Tacitus found no example 
"except in Veſpaſian, he was the firſt man whom the ſovereignty 


made the better man. He made upwards of ten thouſand fo- 


teigners, who had ſerved under him, denizens. His views 
were, to people the capital, to increaſe the power' of the ſtate, 


to reward the ſervices of his brave and faithful ſoldiers ; and 
to attach them more ſtrongly to Syracuſe, from the ſenſe of the 


| advantageous ſettlement they had obtained in being incorpo- 


WTI cine: oO en apy wins iT an 54 | 
- (4) He was particularly famous for his inviolable ſincerity, 


truck and fidelity to his engagements; a quality very eſſential 


to a prince, the only one capable of gaining him the love and 


confidence of his ſubjects and of foreigners, and Which there- 
fore ought to be conſidered as the baſis of all juſt policy and 
good good government. Havin 5 occaſion for money to carry 


on an expedition he meditated, (this, very probably, was 
before he had triumphed over the Carthaginians) he addreſſed 


the people, in order to obtain a contribution from them; but 


finding the Syracuſans unwilling to be at that expence, he 
told them, that he aſked nothing but a loan, and that he would 
engage to repay it as ſoon as the war ſhould be over. Ihe 


LL: money was advanced, and repaid punctually at the promiſed 


time. How happy is that government where ſuch juſtice and 


equity are exerciſed; and how miſtaken are thoſe. miniſters 
and princes, who violate them in the leaſt! 


) One of the chief objects of his attention, and in which 


his ſucceſſor imitated him, was to make the cultivation of the 
lands be conſidered as an honourable employment. It is well 
known how fruitful Sicily was in com; and the immenſe re- 
venues which might be produced from ſo rich a foil when in- 
duftriouſly cultivated. He animated the huſbandmen by his 


preſence, and delighted ſometimes in appearing at their head, 


the 


(i) Diol. I. xi. p. . (4) Plut. in Apophht. p. 175. 
| (60) Plut, in Apophthegm. p. 175. 5 
Solus omnium ante ſe principum in melius mutatus eſt, Hips. I. i. c. 50, 


the ſame manner as on other occaſions he had marched at 


» 


95 


the head of armies. His intention, ſays Plutarch, was not 
merely to make the country rich and fruitful, but alſo to exer- 
cCiſe his ſubjects, to accuſtom and inure them to toils, and by 


_ inevitably follow a ſoft and indolent life. There are few, maxims 


knowledge they had of what conſtitutes the ſtrength and ſolid | | 


trade; and of all the arts; on which occaſion, if honours were 


_ inſtrument as the reſt had done, he cauſed his horſe to be 


government of Gelon, He was not born in Syracuſe, and yet 


— * 40} Diod. L zi. p. 29, . 
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that means to preſerve them from a thouſand diſorders, whic! 
(in point of policy) on which the ancients have inſiſted more 
ſtrongly, than on that relating to the cultivation of their lands; 
a manifeſt proof of their great wiſdom, and the profound 


happineſs of a ſtate. () Xenophon, in a dialogue, the ſub- 
je& of which is government, entitled Hiero, ſhews the great 
advantage it would be to a ſtate, were the king ſtudious to re- 
ward thoſe who ſhould excel in huſbandry, and whatever re- 
lates to the cultivation of lands. He ſays the ſame of war, of 


paid to all thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in them, 
it would give univerſal life and motion; would excite a noble 
and laudable emulation among the citizens, and give riſe to a 
thouſand inventions for the improvement of thoſe arts. 
It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in the 
ſame manner as the children of the rich among the Greeks, 
who were taught muſick and the art of playing on inſtruments 
very carefully. Poſhbly this was becauſe of his mean birth, 
or rather was owing to the little value he ſet on thoſe kind of 
exerciſes. (2) One day at an entertainment, when, accord- 
ing to the uſual cuſtom, a lyre was preſented to each of the _ 
gueſts; when it was Gelon's turn, inſtead of touching the | 


brought, mounted him with wonderful agility and grace, and 
ſhewed that he had learnt a nobler exercife than playing on 
the lyre. 5 7 6 7 5 

() From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, the ſe- 
veral cities of it enjcyed a profound peace, and Syracuſe was 
particularly happy in its tranquillity, under the auſpicious 


— 3 n mo hy 5 5 : 
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all the inhabitants of that city, though ſo extremely jealous of 
their liberty, had forced him in a manner to be their king. 
Though an alien, the ſupreme power went in ſearch of him, 
not courted with any art or inducement but thoſe of merit. 
Gelon was therooghly acquainted with all the duties of the 
regal office,. as well as its great weight; and he. accepted it 

with no other view but the good of his people. He thought 
himſelf only king for the defence of the ſtate, to preſerve the 
(9) Ibid. p. 916, 97. 00) Flut. in Apopht. p. x75, 
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good order of ſociety, to protect innocence and juſtice, and 


do exhibit to. all his ſubjects, in his ſimple, modeſt, active, 


and regular life, ee of every civib virtue. The whole 
of royalty that he aſſumed was the toils and cares of it, a zeal 


for the-publick welfare, and the ſweet ſatisfaction which reſults 


from making millions happy by his cares: In a word, he con- 
fidered the ſovereignty as an obligation, and a means to pro- 
cure the felicity of a greater number of men. He baniſhed 
from it” pomp, oſtentation, licentiouſneſs, and impunity for 
crimes. He did not affect the appearance of reigning, but 
contented himſelf with making the laws reign. . He never 


made his inferiors feel that he was their maſter, but only in- 
culcated to them that both himſelf and they ought to ſubmit 
to reaſon and juſtice. To induce their obedience, he employed 


no other methods but perſuaſion and a good cxample, which 
are the weapons of virtue, and alone produce a ſincere and 


< 


' uninterrupted obedience. 


A- revered old age, a name highly dear to all his ſubjects, 
a reputation equally diffuſe within and without his kingdoms ; 
theſe were the fruits of that wiſdom which he retained on the 


_ . throne to the laſt gaſp. His reign was ſhort, and only juſt 


ſhewed him in a manner to- Sicily, to exhibit in his perſon an 
example of a great, good, and true king, He left the world, 
after having-reigned only ſeven years, to the infinite regret of 
all his ſubjects. Every family imagined itſelf deprived of its 


beſt friend, its protecter and father. The people erected, in 


the place where his wife Demarata had been buried, a ſplendid 


mauſolæum, ſurrounded with nine towers of a ſurprizing height 
and magnificence; and decreed thoſe honours to him, which 


were then paid to the demi-gods or heroes. The Carthaginians 
afterwards demoliſhed the mauſolæum, and Agathocles the 
towers: but, ſays the hiſtorian, neither violence, envy, nor 
time, which deſtroys all groſſer things, could deſtroy the glory 
of his name, or aboliſh the memory of his exalted virtue, and 
noble actions, which love and gratitude had engraved in the 
hearts of the Sicilians. e . 

II. HIERO. After Gelon's death, the ſcepter continued near 
twelve years in his family. He was ſucceeded by Hiero, his 
eldeſt brother. 0 

It will be neceſſary for us, in order to reconcile the authors 
who have writ on this prince, ſome of whom declare him to 
have been a good king, and others a deteſtable tyrant ; it will 
be. neceſſary, I ſay, to diſtinguiſh the periods. It is very pro- 


bable that Hiero, dazzled, in the beginning of his reign, by 
. the glitter of ſovereign power, and corrupted by the flattery of 


ws hi 
© A, M. 3532, Ant. J. C. 472. 
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had found himſelf ſo happy. {p} This young prince was 
avaricious, headſtrong, unjuſt, and ſtudioùs of nothing but 
the gratification of his paſſions, without ever endeavourigg 0 
acquire the eſteem and affection of the people; Who, on the 


other ſide, had the utmoſt averſion for à prince, whom the7 
looked upon as a tyrant over them, rather than as a king; and 


nothing but the veneration they had for Gelon's memory, pre- 
vented from breaking out. e a1. 8 pu 


- mw 7 
ene 


(2) Some time after he had aſcended the throne, he h vi 
lent ſuſpicions of Polyzelus, his brother, whoſe great credit 


among the citizens made him fear that he had a deſign to de- 
poſe him. However, in order to rid ' himſelf without noiſe of 
an enemy whom he fancied very dangerous, he reſolved to put 


him at the head of ſome: forces he was going to ſend tothe 


ſuccour of the Sibaratæ againſt the Crotonienſes, hoping that 
he would periſh in the expedition. His brother's refufal to 
accept this command, made him the more violent againſt him. 
Theron, who had married Polyzelus's daughter, joined with his 
father-in-law. This gave riſe to great differences of long du- 
ration between the kings of Syracuſe and Agrigentum; how- 


ever, they at laſt were reconciled by the wiſe mediation 'of+ - 


(r) Simonides the poet; and to make their reconciliation laſt- 
ing, they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero marrying 


Theron's ſiſter; after which the two kings always lived in hes. Th 


intelligence with each other. 9 85 PL | 24 
(s) At firſt, an infirm ftate of health, which was "increaſed - 
by repeated illneſſes, gave Hiero an opportunity of thinking 
ſeriouſly ;-after which he reſolved to ſend for men of learning, 
who might converſe agreeably with him, and furniſh him with 
uſeful inſtructions. The moſt famous poets of the age came 
to his court, as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epi- 
charmus ; and it. is affirmed that their delightful converſation 
did not a little contribute to ſoften the cruel and favage diſpok- 
tion of Hiero. - Se Ek Ent Cali 
(t) Plutarch relates a noble ſaying of his, which ſhews an 
excellent diſpoſition in a prince. He declared, that his 
palace and his ears ſhould be always open to every man who 
would tell him the truth, and that without diſguiſe or reſerve. 
The. poets above-mentioned excelled, not only in poetry, 
but were alſo poſſeſſed of a great fund of learning, and con- 
ſidered and conſulted as the ſages of their times. This is What 
Vol IH. 11111 Oo. 


6 Dios. 1, xxi, p. 31. (9) Ibid. 1. xi. p. 36. (e) Schol. in Fink 
(i) lian, 1, iv. Ce Ihe le) i 36 ( 7 E 
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his courtiers, ſtudiouſly endeavoured to deviate from that path”- 
which his. predeceſſor had pointed out to him, and in which he 


ll | 


the enjoyment of a true friend, to whoſe boſom they may ſafely 
ferm but one heart, one ſoul with them. Simonides, on the 
other fide, - lays down admirable maxims with reſpe& to the 
 king-1s not ſo for himſelf, but for others: that his grandeur 


afraid for, him: that a truly royal care is, not to enter the liſts 


1 Hiero) but to contend with the neighbouring kings, who 


— . 
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Cicero ſays particularly of Simonides. He had a great 
aſcendant over the king; and the only uſe he made of it Mas, 
ische him to virtue | Les 
(*): They often. uſed to converſe. on , philoſophical ſubjects. 


Lobſerved on another occaſion, that Hiero in one of theſe con- ; 
verſations,, aſked Simonides his opinion with d to the F 
nature and attributes of the Deity: The latter deſited one P 
day's time to conſider of it; the next day he aſked; two, and F 
went on increaſing in the ſame proportion. The prince preſſing 4 
him to give his reaſons for theſe delays; he confeſfed, that 6 

the ſubject was above his comprehenſion, and that the more he ” 

reflected, the more obſcure it appeared to him. | 2 
_ Xenophon has left us an excellent treatiſe on the art of go- 

verning well, entitled Hiero, and writ by way of dialogue be- 1 

tween this prince and Simonides. Hiero undertakes to prove to B 


the poet, that tyrants and kings are not ſo happy as is gene- 
rally nh a i Among the great number of proofs. alledged 
by him, he inſiſts chiefly on their vaſt unhappineſs in being 
deprived. of the greateſt ccmfort and bleſſing in this life, vx. 


confide-their ſecrets and afflictions; who may ſhare with them 
in their joy and ſorrow; in a word, a ſecond ſelf, who may 
well governing! of a kingdem. He repreſents to him, that a 
conſiſts, not in building mgnificent palaces for his own reſi- 
dence, but in erecting temples, and fortifying. and embelliſhing 
cities: that it is his glory, not that his people thould fear, but be 


with the firſt comer. at the Olympick games, (for the princes 
of that age vere paſſionately fond of them, and. eſpecially 


ſhould ſucceed: beſt in diffuſing wealth and abundance through- 
out his dominions, and in endeavouring to form the felicity of 


his people. . = ®p 

| . another poet (Pindar) praiſes Hiero for the cle Oy 
victory he had won in the horſe-race.. © *© This prince (ſays he 1 

4 in his ode) who governs with equity the inhabitants of 0 
b n 00 os opulent 3 

6e) Cie, I. i. de Nat. Deor, n. 6. 3 
Simonides, non poela ſolùm ſua- | ſlendid equipage, would baue had him b 
ui, verum etiam cæteroqui doctus | forbid them, becauſe he bad not ſuccou red | 
: Rs traditur. Lib. i. de Nat. | the Grecks againſt the common enemy, WW, 
7 Fe 


notiam did hunour to the Aibenian gene- 


1 Iris ldd rhan Den bel, ſering vie 
ral. /Elijan, I. ix. c. 3. 


. u. 60. ; 75 more than Gelon his brather ; which 
Sim arrive at the Olywpic games with 4 
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« opulent Sicily, has gathered the faireſt lower in Pe garden 
« of virtue. He takes a noble delight in the moſt exquiſite 


4 performances of poetry and · muſick. He loves melodious 


« airs, ſuch as it is cuſtomary for us to play, at the banquets 
«« given us by our deareſt friends. Rouſe then thyſelf,” take 
« thy lyre, and raiſe it to the Dorick pitch. If thou feeleſt 


c thyſelf animated by a glorious fire in favour-of * Piſa and 
« Phcerenice ; if they have waked the ſweeteſt tranſports in uy 


% breaſt, when that generous courſer (without being quickned. 
« by the ſpur) flew along the banks of the Alpheus, and car- 
« ried his royal rider to glorious victory: O ſing the king of 
« Syracuſe, the ornament of the Olympic courſe !?? . - 

The whole ode, tranſlated by the late Mr. Maſſieu, is in the 
ſixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions of 


Belles-Lettres, from which I have made the {mall extract above. 


I was very glad to give the reader ſome idea of Pindar, by this 
little ſpecimen. 5 PG 3 
The next ode to this Was compoſed in honour of Thero 
king of Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot-race. The 


diction of it is ſo ſublime, the thoughts ſo noble, and the 


moral ſo pure, that many look upon it as Pindar's maſter- 
piece. 7 5 | at 

which Pindar gives Hiero, for poets are not always very ſincere 
in the eulogiums they beſtow on princes: however, it is cer-. 
tain that Hiero had made his court the refort of all perſons of 
wit and ſenſe ; and that he had invited them to it by his affa- 

bility and engaging behaviour, and much more by his libera- 


lity, which is a great merit in a king. 


We cannot beſtow; on Hiero's court the eulogium which 
Horace gives the houſe of Mecænas, in which a character 
prevailed rarely found among ſcholars, and nevertheleſs worth 
all their erudition. This amiable houſe, ſays Horace, was an 


H 2 „ We - 


* Piſa was the city, near to which | Phaerenice the name of Hiero's courſer, 


tbe Olympic games were ſolemrizzed : and | fignifying the victer. 
| ——— Non iſto vivimus illic, . 
Quo tu rere, modo. Domus hac nec purior ulla eſt, 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, 
Ditior hic aut eſt quia doctior. Eſt locus uni- 14 . ar 
ö 5 \ fi Hos, lib, i. Sat. 9. 


„ r 

Sir, you miſtake, that's mot our tounſe of life, 

Vie know na jfealoufies, no brazyls, no ftrife; © 
From all thije'ills our patron s houſe is free, 


None, "cauſe more learn d or wealthy, troubles me; 


We baue our ftati:ns, all their own purſue, &c. Car cn, | 


I cannot ſay how far we may depend on the reſt of the praiſes - 


J e _ 
— 3 — 
— — —_ ———— —— * 
1 —— 
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much to the making him be 
and a brutal haughtineſs, he conſidered men as mere worms; 
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t . 2 to the mean and groveling ſentiments of envy 
and jealouſy ; and men ſaw, in thoſe who ſhared in the mafter's 
favour, .a ſuperior merit or credit, without taking the leaſt 
umbrage at it. -(«v) But it was far otherwiſe in the court of 
Hiero or of Theron. It is ſaid that Simonides, and Bacchy- 
des his nephew, employed all kinds of criticiſm, to leſſen 


* # 
F 
* 
4 
* 


the eſteem which - thoſe princes had for Pindar's works. The 
latter, by way of repriſal, ridicules them very ſtrongly in his 


ode to Theron, in comparing them to ravens, who croak in vain 
ainſt the divine bird of Joe. But modeſty was not the virtue 
which diſtinguiſhed Pindar. 1 
- (x): Hiero, having drove the inhabitants of Catana and 


Naxos from their country, ſettled a colony of ten thouſand men 


there, half of whom were Syracuſans, and the reſt Peloponne- 


fans. This prompted the inhabitants of thoſe two cities to 
appoint, after his death, the ſame ſolemnities in his honour, as 


were beſtowed on heroes or demi-gods, becauſe they conſi- 
dered him as their founder. | | | 


He ſhewed' great fayour to the children of Anaxilaus, 


formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend to Gelon his 
brother. As they were arrived at years of maturity, he ex- 
horted them to take the government into their own hands; 
after Micythus, their tutor, ſhould have informed them of the 
perfect ſtate of it, and how he himſelf had behaved in the admi- 
niſtration. The latter, having aſſembled the neareſt relations 
and moſt intimate friends of the young princes, gave, in their 
preſence, ' ſo. good an account of his 2 that the 


whole aſſembly (in perfect admiration) beſtowed the higheſt en- 
comiums on his prudence, integrity, and juſtice. Matters 
were carried ſo far, that the young princes were extremely ur- 


ent with him to preſide in the adminiſtration, as he had hither- 
to done. However, the wiſe tutor preferring the ſweets of eaſe to 
the ſplendor of authority, and perſuaded, at the ſame time, 


that it would be for the intereſt of the ſtate that the young 


princes took the government into their own hands, he reſolve 
to retire from buſineſs. Hiero died, after having reigned 


eleven years. | a 
III. TyxasSYBULVvs. (z) He was ſucceeded by Thraſybulus 
his brother, who, by his evil conduct, contributed very 
regretted. Swelled with pride 


vainly fancying that they were created for him to tfample upon, 


and that he was of a quite different nature from them. . He 


2 r abandoned 
(zv) Scholiaft, Pind. (x) Diod. I. zi. p. 33. 0% Ibid, p. 30. 
( Diod. 1, * p. 51, 52. 4 5 : \ | f 


— 
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abandoned himſelf implicitly to the flattering counſels of the 

giddy young courtiers who ſurrounded him. He treated all 

his ſubjects with the utmoſt ſeverity; - baniſhing ſome, con- 

fiſcating the poſſeſſions of others, and putting great numbers 

ta deve, So ſevere a flavery grew ſoon inſupportable to the 
'  Syracuſans, and therefore they implored the ſuccour of the 

neighbouring cities, whoſe intereſt ĩt was alſo to throw off the 

tyrant's yoke. Thrafybulus was beſieged even in Syracuſe, 

the ſovereignty of part of which he had reſerved to himſelf, 

vis. Acradina, aw the iſland, which was very well fortified ; 

but the third quarter of the city, called''T'yche, was poſſeſſed 

by the enemy. After making a feeble reſiſtance, and de- 

6 manding to capitulate, he left the city, and withdrew into ba- 
WM niſhment among the Locrians. He had reigned but a year. 


S In this manner the Syracuſans recovered their liberty. They 
, alſo delivered the reit of the cities of Sicily from tyrants; 


eſtabliſhed a popular government in all places, and maintained. 


„ that form themſelves during threeſcore years, till the reign of 

8 Dyoniſius the tyrant, who again enſlaved then. 

- (a) After Sicily had been delivered from the government of | 
; tyrants, and all the cities of it were reſtored to their liberty; as 
e the country was extremely fruitful in itſelf, and the peace | 
by: which all places enjoyed, gave the inhabitants of this iſland an | 
15 opportunity of (cultivating their lands, and feeding their 

ir flocks; the people grew very powerful, and amaſſed great 

ie riches, To perpetuate. to lateſt poſterity the-remembrance of 

n- that happy = in which they had thrown off the yoke of 

rs. ſlavery, by the baniſhment of Thraſybulus, it was decreed in 4h 

* the general aſſembly of the nation, that a coloſſal ſtatue ſhould Ii 

r- be ſet up bo. Jupizer the deliverer; that on the anniverſary of 46 

to this day, a feſtival ſhould be ſolemnized, by way of thank{- 

e, giving, for the reſtoration of their liberty; and that there 


vg ſhould be ſacrificed, in honour of the gods, four hundred and 
fifty bulls, - with which the people ſhould be entertained as a 

ed common feaſt... | | Rr e 
There nevertheleſs lay concealed in the minds of many, I 


lus know not what ſecret leaven of tyranny, which frequently 
ery diſturbed the harmony of this peace, and occaſioned ſeveral 
ide tumults and commotions in Sicily, the particulars of which I 
ns; ſhall omit. (6) To prevent the evil conſequences of them, 


on, the Syracuſans eſtabliſhed the Petaliſm, which differed very 
He little from the Athenian Oſtraciſm; and was ſo called from 
the Greek «nav, ſignifying 1 leaf, becauſe the votes were 
r „ 
1 oy „„ Ant, J, C. 460. Diod, I. zi. p. 55, &c. (5) Ibid. 
0 . P-. 5 ö by 


A „ 


irg 
| then given om an olive leaf. This judgment was pronounced 


— F — 


inſt ſuch citizens whoſe great power made the people ap- 
—— that they abvired at the tyranny, and it banihed | 
them for ten years; however, it did not long continue in force, 
and was ſoon aboliſhed ; becauſe the dread of falling under its 
cenſure, having prompted the moſt virtuous men to retire, and 
_ - renounce the government, the chief 'employments were now 
filled by ſuch citizens only as had the leaſt merit. 
() DevcerTrvs, according to Diodorus, was chief over 
the people who were properly called Sicilians. Having united 
them all (the inhabitants of Hybla excepted) into one body, 
he became very powerful, and formed ſeveral great enterprizes. 
It was he who built the city Palica, near the temple of the 
yu called Palici. This city was very famous on account of 
ome wonders which are related of it; and ſtill more from the 
ſacred nature of the oaths which were there taken, the violation 
whereof was ſaid to be always followed by a ſudden and ex- 
emplary puniſhment. This was a ſecure aſylum for all perſons 
who were oppreſſed by ſuperior power; and eſpecially for 
ſlaves who were-unjuſtly abuſed, or too cruelly treated by their 
maſters. They continued in ſafety in this temple, till certain 
arbiters and mediators had made- their peace ; and there was 
not a _ inſtance of a maſter's having ever forfeited the pro- 
miſe he had made to pardon his ſlaves; ſo famous were the 8 
= who preſided over this temple, for the ſevere vengeance 
ey took on thoſe who violated their oaths. Als 
This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on a great 
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many occaſions, and gained ſeveral victories, particularly over I. 
the Syracuſans, ſaw his fortune change on a ſudden by the 
Joſs of a battle, and was abandoned by the greateſt part of his WW. 
forces. In the conſternation and deſpondency into which ſo ha 
and ſudden a deſertion threw him, he formed ſuch a mi 
reſolution as deſpair only could ſuggeſt. He withdrew in the tut 
night to Syracuſe, advanced as far as the great 2 of the it, 
city, and there, falling proſtrate at the foot of the altar, he lid 
abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy of the Syra- ſhe 
cuſans, that is, to his profeſſed enemies. The ſingularity of of 
this ſpectacle drew great numbers of people to it. The ma- t 
ſtrates immediately convened the people, and debated on the kin 
affair. They firſt heard the orators, whoſe buſineſs was gene- at ( 
rally to addreſs the people by their ſpeeches ; and theſe ani- Tu 
mated them prodigiouſly againſt Deucetius, as a publick ene - tim 
my, whom providence ſeemed to throw into their way, to re- gin 
venge and puniſh, by his death, all the injuries he had * 5 
6 | & 


) Dios. 1, x, P. 670. 
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the republick. A ſpeech in this caſt, ſtruck all the >virtuons 
| 


part of the aſſembly with horror. The moſt ancient and wiſeſt 
of the ſenators repreſented, That they were not to conſider” 
; * what puniſhment Deucetius deſerved, but how it behoyel 
$ the Syracufans to behave: on that occaſion ; that they ought 
l „ not to look upon him any longer as an enemy, but as a 
V , ſuppliant, a character by which his perſon was become 'ſa- 
„ cred and inviolable. That there was a goddeſs (Nemeſis) 
„ Who took vengeance of crimes, eſpecially of cruelty and 
“ impiety, and who doubtleſs would not ſuffer that to go 
« unpuniſhed: that beſides the baſeneſs and inhumanity there 
« is in inſulting the unfortunate, and in cruſhing thoſe who are 
« already under one's foot; it was worthy the grandeur and 
* good neſs natural to the Syracuſans, to exert their 'clemency 
even to thoſe who leaſt deſerved it.“ All the people came 
into this opinion, and, with one conſent, ſpared Deucetius s 
life. He was ordered to reſide in Corinth, the metropolis and 
foundreſs of Syracuſe; and the Syracuſans engaged to furniſh 
Deucstius with all things neceſſary for his ſubſiſting honourably 
there. - What reader, who compares theſe two different opi- 
nions, does not perceive which of them was the nobleſt and 
moſt generous ? J | de e IDO 


Szcr. II. Of ſeme famous perſons and cities in Grætia majors 
PyTHAcoRas, CaarRonDas, Zalucus, Miro be 
Athleta, CRo rox, SxBARIS, and THURIUM. - 2 


J. e treating of what relates to Græcia ma- 
e & jor in Italy, I muſt not omit Pythagoras, 
who was the glory of it. (4) He was born in Samos. After 
having travelled into a great many regions, and enriched his 
mind with the moſt excellent learning of every kind, he re- 
turned to his native country, but did not make a long ſtay in 
it, becauſe of the tyrannical government Polycrates had eftab- 
liſhed in it, who however had the higheſt regard for him, and 
ſhewed him all the eſteem due to his rare merit. But the ſtudy 
of the ſciences, and particularly of philoſophy, is ſcarce com- 
r with flavery, though of the mildeſt and moſt honourable 
ind. He therefore went into Italy, and reſided uſually either 

at Croton, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. (e) Servius 
Tullius, or Tarquinius Superbus, reigned in Rome at that 
time; which abſolutely refutes the opinion of thoſe who ĩma- 
gined that Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of the Romans, 
(4) A. M. 3480, Ant. J. C. 524. Diog, Laert, in vit. Pythag. (4) Livs 


I. i. n. 18. 


f 


; | 
Bit 


_ preſence of this excellent philoſopher. 


and capable of governing ſtates, and bein 


1 . Pathageras tenuit magnam il- 


— 
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ho lived upwards of an hundred years before, had been Py- 


thagoras's diſciple; an opinion that very probably was grounded 
on Jeng reſemblance. of their manners, diſpoſition and prin- 
—.· ĩͤ ; FFF 
The whole country ſoon felt very happy effects from the 
An inclination for 
ſtudy, and a love of wiſdom, diffuſed themſelves almoſt uni- 
verſally in a very ſhort time. Multitudes flocked from all the 
meighbouring cities to get a ſight of Pythagoras, to hear him, 
and to improve by his ſalutary counſels. The ſeveral princes 


of the country took a pleaſure in inviting him to their courts, 


which they thought honoured by his preſence ; and all were 


delighted with his converſation, and glad to learn from him 


the art of governing nations with wiſdom. His ſchool became 


the moſt famous that had ever been till that age. He had no 


lefs than four or five hundred diſciples. © Before he admitted 


them in that quality, they. were probationers ſive years, during 


which time he obliged them to keep the ſtricteſt filence, think- 
ing it proper for. them to be inſtructed before they ſhould at- 


_ tempt to ſpeak. I ſhall take notice of his tenets and ſenti- 


ments, when I come to ſpeak of the various ſects of philoſo- 
phers ; it was well known, that the tranſmigration of ſouls was 
one of the chief of them. His diſciples had the greateſt re- 
verence for every word he uttered ;- and, if he did but barely 
aver a thing, he was immediately believed without its being 
once examined; and to affirm the truth of any thing, they 
uſed to expreſs themſelves in this manner, / T he maſter ſaia 
it. However, the diſciples carried their deference and docility 


too far, in thus waving all enquiry, and in ſacrificing impli- 
citly their reaſon and underſtanding ; a ſacrifice that ought to 
be made only to the divine authority, which is infinitely ſupe- 


rior to our reaſon. and all our knowledge; and which, conſe- 
quently, is authorized: to preſcribe laws to us, and dictate ab- 
{lute obedience. W 


The ſchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of illuſtrious 


diſciples, who did infinite honour to their maſter; as wiſe le- 
giſlators, great politicians, perſons ſkilled in all the ſciences, 
the miniſters of 
the greateſt: princes 1. A long time after his death, that part 
) Ants Hes | = | TEE bop 

- '* Pythagoras, cim in Ttaliam ve- | lam Græciam cum honore, & diſci- 


-of - 


_- nifſet, exornavit eam Græciam, quæ | plina, tum etiam auRoritate, multa- 


agna dicta eſt, & privatim & pub- | que ſecula poſtea fic viguit Pythagore- 


ice, præſtantiſſimis & inſtitutis, & | orum nomen, ut nulli alii docti vi- 


artibus. Cic. Tuſcul. Rua. I. v. n. 10. | derentur. Tuſc. Qua ſt. I. i. n. 38. 
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nei 
thoufand men. The opulence of Sybaris was , ſaon. followed 


the war of the Samnites, to ere& two ſtatues in the moſt con- 
nr part of Rome, the one to the wiſeſt, and the other to 
the moſt valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly ſet up 
Hiſtorians are not exact with reſpect to the time and place of 
Pythagoras's death, Sr TESTO IF $0 
II. Croton. SyBar1s. TruRIiuM. () Croton was founded 
by Myſcellus, chief of the Achaians, the third year. of the 
ſeyenteenth Olympiad. This Myſcellus being come to Del- 

hos, to conſult the oracle of Apollo, about the ſpot on which. 

e ſhould build his city, met Archias the Corinthian there, 


who was arrived upon the ſame account. The god gave him a. 


favourable audience; and after having determined them with re- 
gard to the place that would beſt ſuit their new ſettlements, he 
propoſed different advantages to them; and left them, . 
other particulars, the choice of riches or health. The offer of. 
riches; ſtruck Archias, but Myſcellus deſired health; and, if hiſ- 
tory is to be credited, Apollo performed his promiſe faithfully to 
both. Archias founded Syracuſe, which ſoon became the moſt. 


opulent city of Greece. (i) Myſcellus laid the foundations of 


Croton, which became ſo famous for the long life and innate. 


ſtrength of its inhabitants, that its name was uſed proverbially,. 


to ſignify a very healthy ſpot, whoſe air was extremely pure. 


The people of it ſignalized themſelves in a great number of 
victories in the Grecian games; and Strabo relates, that. 


in the, ſame Olympiad, ſeven, Crotonians were crowned in. 
the Olympick games, and carried off all, the prizes of the 


ſtadium, 


— 


(2) Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred ſtadia) from Cro- 


ton, and had alſo been founded by the Achaians, but before the 


other. This city became, afterwards very powerful. Four 
at it was, alone, able to raiſe an army of three hundred 


«..% 


Hs 
. (b) A.M. 3295. Ant. J. ©. 70g, Sirab, 
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20 Plin. 1. xxxiy, e. 6. 5 
I. vi. p. 262, & 269. Dionyſ. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. I. ii. p. 121. 
li) Kg, bes . 
p. 518— 520. 


(#) Swab. 1, vi, p. 263. Athen. 1. i. 
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of Italy, which he had cultivated and improved by his in- 


two in the Comitium, repreſenting Pythagoras and Themiſtocles.. 


ghbonring Rates. and twenty-five cities were, ſubject to it. 
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by luxury, and ſuch a diſſoluteneſs as is ſcarely credible. The 

citizens employed themſelves in nothing but banquets, games, 

ſhows, parties of pleaſure and carouſals. Publick rewards 

and marks of diſtinction were beſtowed on thoſe who gave the 

| maoſt magnificent entertainments; and even to ſuch cooks as 
- were beſt ſkilled in the important art of making new diſcoveries 

= 1 in the omg, + diſhes, and invented new refinements to tickle 

# the palate. The Sybarites carried their delicacy and effemi- 

nacy to ſuch a height, that they carefully removed from their 

1 city all ſuch artificers whoſe work was noiſy ; and would not 

i i \ ſuffer any cocks in it, leſt their ſhrill piercing crow ſhould 

14 Aiſturb their balmy ſſumbeerreesess 

1 (/) All theſe-evils were heightened by diſſenſion and diſ- 

WM: cord, which at laſt proved their ruin. Five hundred of the 

| i wealthieſt in the city having been expelled by the faction of one 

wy. 7 Jo. fled to Crow” Feb demanded: to have them ſur- 
6 rendered to him; and, on the refuſal of the Crotonians to de- 

W| liver them up, (prompted to this generous reſolution by Pytha- 

| if  goras who 4 yeh lived among them) war was declared. The 

= ''1 Sybarites marched three hundred thouſand men into the field, 

and the Crotonians only an hundred thouſand ; but then they 

| |. were*headed by Milo, the famous champion, (of whom we 


ſhall ſoon have occafion to fpeak)-over whoſe ſhoulders a: lion's 

ein was thrown, and himſelf armed with a club, like another 

Hercules. The latter gained a compleat victory, and made 

| Aa dreadful havock of thoſe who fled; ſo that very few eſcaped, 

[ and their city was depopulated. About threeſcore years after, 
ſome Theſſalians came and fettled in it; however, they did 
not. long enjoy peace, being driven out by the Crotonians. 
Being thus 4 — the moſt fatal extremity, they implored 
e of the Lacedæmonians and Athenians. The latter 
moved to compaſſion at their deplorable condition, aſter eauſing 
proclamation to be made in Peleponneſus, that all who were 
willing to aſſiſt that colony were at liberty fo do it, ſent the 
Sybarites a fleet of ten ſhips, under the command of Lampon 


and-Xenocrates. - © 


e) They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and called pe! 
it Thurium. Two men, greatly renowned for their learning, ma 
the one an orator, and 'the other an hiſtorian, ſettled in this for 
colony. The firſt was Lyfiae, at that time but fifteen years of me 
age. He lived in Thurium,” till the 1H fate which _ T7 

„„ ; e e e cat. 


350. Diod. I. xii. p. 36-35. 
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Athenians in Sieily, and then went to Athens. The ſecond 
was Herodotus. Though he was born in Halicarnaſſus, a city 
of Caria, he was, however, conſidered as a native of Thurium, © 
becauſe. he ſettled there with that COPS 1 Tab ſpeak more 
largely of him hereafter, + 

Diviſions ſoon broke out in the city, on oceation: of the Howe - 


inhabitants, whom the reſt would exclude from all public 


employments and privileges. But as theſe were much'more 
numerous, they repulſed all the ancient Sybarites, and got the 


ſole poſſeſſion of the city. Being ſupported by the alliance 


they made with the. people of Croton, they ſoon grew vaſtly 
powerful ; and having ſettled a popular form of government in 
their city, they divided the citizens into ten tribes, Which 
they called wal the names of the different nations whente your 
ſprun | 
111. CHARONDAS, the legiflater They now bent their whole 
thoughts to the ſtrengthning of their government by whole 
ſome laws, for which purpoſe they made choice of Cha- 
rondas, who had been educated in Pythagoras's ſchool, to 
digeſt and draw them up. I ſhall Jones ſome of them 1 in this | 

"_- Fs 
L He excluded from the ſenate, and all publick pe 
. all ſuch as ſhould marry a —_— wife; in eaſe any 
children by their firſt wife were living; bei 1 perſuaded, that 
any man who was fo regardleſs of his children's intereſt, would 
be equally ſo of his country” 35 and be as worthlefß a | mayiſtrats 
as he had been a father. 

2. He ſentenced all falſe aceuſers to be carried thwagh egg 
part of the city, crowned with heath or broom, as the vileſt of 
men; an ignominy which moſt of them were not able to ſurvive; 
The pity thus:delivered from thoſe peſts of bociety, was teftoted 
to its former tranquillity. And indeed, * from ealuimniatee - 
generally ariſe all feuds and conteſts, whether of a” . of 
private nature; and yet, according to Tacitus's © , i 


they are too much tolerated in moſt governments. 


3. He enacted a new kind of law againſt another: gen of | 
peſts, which in a ſtate generally firſt occaſions depran 
manners; by ſuffering all .thoſe to be proſecuted Who hound 
form a correſpondence, . or. contract a Fiendhip- with Wicket 
men, and by laying a heavy fine „* "F100 
4. He required all the children of — citizens to be ed 
eated i in the er the effect of which is to poliſh and 
5 e e * un File 


» Delatores, genus . . nunquam ſatis coercitum, 3 | 
Eco exitio repertum, & penis quidem | nah I. iv. c. 30. . 
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manner. Thee were ſentenced to appear in the public 


— 


— 


ir 8 of men, inſpiring them with W of 
zanners, and inclining them to virtue; all which conſtitute 
the felicity of a ſtate, and are equally neceſſary to citizens of 


All conditions. In this view he appointed ſalaries (paid by the 


ſtate) for maſters and preceptors; in order that learning, by 
being communicated. gratis, might be acquired by all. He 


'  <onfidered-: ignorance as the ee of evils, and the ſource 


whence all vices flowed. 


| He made a law with reſpect to orphans which appears 
haſh uca- 


ciently judicious, by intruſting the care of their 


tion to their relations by the mother's ſide, as their lives would 
not be in danger from them; and the management of their 
eſtates to their paternal relations, it being the intereſt of theſe 


to make the greateſt advantage of them, ſince they would in- 
herit them, in caſe: of the demiſe of their wards. _ 
6.  Inftead of putting deſerters to death, and thoſe who quitted 


. theis ranks and ige in battle, he only fteciced them to make 


their appearance during three days, in the city, dreſt in the ha- 
bit of women, imagining, that the dread of ſo ignominious 
a puniſhment would produce the ſame effect as putting to death; 
and being, at the ſame time, defirous of giving ſuch cowardly 
Kane an opportunity of atoning for their fault. 
7. To prevent his laws from being too raſhly or eaſily ab- 
ted, he 1 impoſed a very ſevere and hazardous condition on 
e ſhould propoſe to alter or amend them in an ny 


aſſembly with a halter about their necks; and, in caſe the 
alteration propoſed did not paſs, they were to be immediately 


Arangled. There were but three een en ever ee, ec : 


and of them admitted. | 
. Charondas. did not long ſurvive: WY own - dna Returning 
E purſuing ſome thieves, and finding a tumult in 


city, he came armed into the aſſembly, though he himſelf 
prohibited this by an expreſs law. A certain perſon ob- 
jected to him in ſevere terms, that he violated his own laws; I 


in not violate them, ſays he, but thus ſeal them with my blood ; 


faying which, he Plunged his ſword into his boſom, and 


| A. Zertucbe⸗ de leg: |; (2) At the fn cnc, 


re aroſe among the Loerians another famous legiſlator, Za- 


| kacus by name, of — as well as Charondas, had been Py- 


. s diſciple. There is now ſcarce any thing extant: of 
except a kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a moſt 
CI idea of them, He requires, above all _ 


of 


CO! Dios, 1 All. P- 79-95. 
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of the citizens, to believe and be firmly perſuaded, that there 


are gods; and adds, that the bare caſting up our eyes to the 4 


heavens, and contemplating their order and beauty, are ſafh- 
cient to convince us, that it is impoſſible ſo wonderful a fabrick 
could have been formed by mere chance or human power. As 


the natural conſequence of this belief, he exhorts men to honour - 
and revere the gods, as the authors of whatever is good and 


juſt among mortals ; and to honour them, not merely by fa. 


crifices and ſplendid gifts, but by a ſage conduct, and by purity 


and innocence of manners; theſe being infinitely more grateful 
to the immortals, than all the ſacrifices that can be offered. 
After this religious exordium, in which he deſcribes the 
Supreme Being, as the. ſource whence all laws flow, as' the 


chief authority which commands obedience to them, as the 


moſt powerful motive for our faithful obſervance of them, and 
as the perfect model to which mankind ought to conform; he 


deſcends to the particulars of thoſe duties which men owe to 
one another; and lays down a precept which is very well 


adapted to preſerve peace and unity in ſociety, by enjoining 
the individuals of it not to make their hatred and diffentions 
perpetual, which would argue an unſociable and ſavage diſpo- 
ſition ; but to treat their enemies as men who would ſoon be 
their friends. This is carrying morality to as great a perfection 
as could be expected from heatb en. 
With regard to the duty of judges and magiſtrates, after re- 
preſenting to them, that in pronouncing ſentence, they ought 
never to ſuffer themſelves to be biaſſed by friendſmp, hatred, 


or any other paſſion: he only exhorts them not to behave with 


the leaſt haughtineſs or ſeverity. towards the parties engaged in 
law, ſince ſuch are but too unhappy, in being obliged to un- 


dergo all the toils and fatigues inſeparable from law-ſuits. "The 


office indeed of judges, how laborious ſoever it may be, is. far 
from giving them a right to uſe the contending parties with ill- 
nature; the very form and effence of their employment re- 
2 them to behave with impartiality, and to do jaſtice on 
ll occaſions; and when they diſtribute this even with mild- 
neſs and humanity, it is only a debt they pay, and not a favour. 
they grant. | 9 7 „ 1 4 >. 3 Ah $7,343 8% 23-81 


To baniſh luxury from his republick,”which' he locked upon 


as the certain deſtruction of a government, he did not follow 


the practice eſtabliſhed in ſome nations, where it is thought 


ſuffcient, for the reſtraining it; to puniſn, by pecthiary 


mulcts, ſuch as infringe the laws made on that occaſion, but 
he acted, ſays the hiſtorian, in a more artful and , 
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+. And at the ſame time effectual manner. He prohibited amen 
from wearing rich and coſtly ſtuffs, embroidered robes, precious 
ſtones, ear-rings, neck-laces, bracelets, gold rings, -and ſuck 
hke ornaments ; excepting none from this law Jour common 
proſtitutes, He enacted a like law with regard to the men; 
excepting, in the ſame manner, from the obſervance of it, 
ſuch only as were willing to paſs for, debauchees and infamous 


 - wretches. By theſe regulations he eaſily, and without violence, 


preſerved the citizens from the leaſt approaches to luxury and 


effeminacy . For no perſon was ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of 
honour, as to be willing to wear the badges of his ſhame, under 


the eye, as it were, of all the citizens ; fince this would make 
Hi ublick laughing-ſtock, and reflect eternal infamy on 
V. Miro, the champion. We have feen him at the head of 
- an army obtain a great victory. However, he was ſtill more 

renowned for his athletick ee than for his military 
pravery. He was ſurnamed Crotonienſis, from Croton the 
place of his birth. It was his daughter, whom, as was before 
related, Democedes the famous phyſician, and Milo's country- 
man, married, after he had fled from Darius's court to Greece, 


his native country. 


(e) Pauſanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, was 
ſeven times victorious in one day at the Pythian games; that he. 


won, fix victories (at wreſtling) in the Olympick games, one 


of which was alſo gained in his childhood; and that chal- 


lenging a ſeventh time, (in Olympia) any perſon. to wreſtle 
wit 

would hold a pomegranate in ſuch a manger, that without: 
breaking it, he would graſp it fo faſt in his hand, that no force 


could poſſibly wreſt it from him, He would ſtand ſo firm on a 


t ateus,, which had been oiled to make it the more ſlippery, . 
that it was impoſſible to move him on theſe occaſions. He 
would bind his head with a cord, after which holding his 
breath ſtrongly, the veins of his head would ſwell, ſo prodi- 
giouſly as to break the rope. When Milo, fixing.his elbow on 
his fide, ſtretched forth his right hand quite open, witb his 
fingers held cloſe one to the other, his, thumb excepted, which 

e raiſed, the utmoſt ſtrength of man could not ſeparate, his 
little finger from ihe other three. 

All this was only a vain and puerile oſtentation of his. 


£53" 


ſtrength. . Chance, however, gave him an n of 
: : \ lf 7 jon # : 7 m ing 


(e) Lib. vi. p. 369, 370. 
ſatis penarum advernùs impudicas in | cit. Annal. I. ii. c. 85, 


1 This diſcus 4vas a kind of guoit fat and round, 


him, he could not engage for want at an opponent. He 


More inter veteres recepto, qui | ipſa profeſſione ftagitii credebant. - 
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N making a much more laudable uſe of it. 12 One day as he 
cieling of the ſchool in which the pupils were aſſem 


| be. eſcaped himſelf. 


almoſt incredible. 00 Milo's appetite was ſcarce ſatiated with 


T 


wolves. 
robuſt | champion, who prided 


| 55. 
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was attending the lectures of Pythagoras, (for he was one - 
his moſt conſtant diſciples) 25 pier which ſuppeped Ne 

led, being 
ſhaken by ſome- accident, Milo ſupported. it by his —— 
ſtreng th, - Save | the WORE time 10 get away, and aaf. 


"What 3 is related o f the voracious appetite of the Athletz f is 


twenty mine (pound s) of. meat, the ſame quantity of. bread, 
and three congii of wine every day. Athenzus relates, that 
this champion having run the whole length of the ſtadium, 
with a bull of four years old on his ſhoulders, he afterwards 
knocked him down with one ſtroke of his fiſt, and eat the 
whale beaſt that very day. I will take it for granted, that 
all the other particulars related of Milo are true : but is it 
probable, that one man could devour a whole ox in 1 fo ſhort 3 
time ? 

(r) We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very great 
age, ſeeing the reſt of the champions wreſtling, and pazing 
upon his own. arms Which once were ſo vigorous: and robuſt, 
but were then very much enfeebled by time, he burſt into tears 
and cried, Alas ! theſe arms are now dead. 

(s) And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakneſs from 
himſelf ; ; the ſtrong perſuaſion he entertained of his own 
ſtrength, and which he preſerved to the laſt, proving fatal ta 
him. Happening to meet, as he was travelling, a an old — | 
which had been opened. by ſome wedges that were forced into 
it, he undertook to ſplit it in two by his bare ſtrength. But, 
after forcing out. the wedges, his arms were catched in the 
trunk of the tree, by the violence with which it cloſed ; ſo that 
being unable to diſengage his hands, he was devoured, -by 


(:) An author has judigioully ered, that this ſurprizipgly 
If fo much in his bodily. 

Rrength, Was the weakeſt of n rn with regard to a paſſion, 
e ſubdues and captiyates the 2 fe a courtezan, 
having g. 15 great an, aſcendant over Milo, that ſhe, ty-, 
ranniz are him in the mo e manner, and much 
e ee e the ad erer e IH 
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The war of PELOPONNESUS. 


HE Peloponneſian war, which Iam now entering upon, 


began at the end of the firſt year of the eighty-ſeventh 
Olympiad, and laſted twenty-ſeven years. Thucydides has 


_. wnit the hiſtory of it to the twenty-firſt year inclufively. He 
gives us An accurate account of the ſeveral tranſactions of every 


ear, which he divides into campaigns and winter-quarters. 
However I ſhall not be ſo minute, and ſhall only extract ſuch 
parts of it as appear moſt entertaining and inſtructive. Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus Siculus will alſo be of great aſſiſtance to 
„„ 77TH, ITE TT | 


[ 


| Secr. I. The ſege of Platææ by the Thebans. Alternate ra- 


 \wages of Attica and Pelopaunęſus. Honours paid to the Athe- 
niant who fell in the firſt campaign. | 23 


* 


(A) hf Pet firſt act of hoftility by which the war began, 
11 was committed by the Thebans, who beſieged Pla- 
tez, a city of Bœotia, in alliance with Athens. They were 
introduced into it by treachery; but the citizens falling upon 
them in the. night, killed them, about two hundred excepted, 
that were taken priſoners, and who a little after were put to 
death. The Athenians, as ſoon as the news was brought of 
the action at Platææ, ſent ſuccours and proviſions thither, and 


eleared the city of all perſons who were incapable of bearing 
arms. "33+ $ 3a cv wh C6413 5543 841 7 ba „„ A 


The truce being evidently broke, both fides prep: 
for war; and ambaffadors were ſent to all places to ſtrengthen 
themſelves by the alliance of the Greeks and Barbarians. 
Every part of Greece was in motion, ſome few ſtates and eities 
excepted, which continued neuter, till they ſhould ſee the 
event of the war: Fhe majority were for the Laced#monians, 
as being the deliwerers of Greece, and efpoiifed tReir interelt 
very warmly, becauſe the Athenians forgetting that the mo- 
deration and gentleneſs with which they commanded over 
others, had procured them many allies, had afterwards alienated 
the greateſt part of them by their pride and the ſeverity of their 

W N eee Ao | 2 govern- 
A. M. Ant. J. C. 427. () Thu cyd. J. ii. 5. 99122. 
Diod, 1. 3 Ire i Pericl. p. 12 n ag 3255 | 
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gaged inſenſibly in that war. 


the iſlands between Crete and Peloponneſus, eaſtward; a 
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government, and incurred the hatred, not only of thoſe. who 
were then ſubje&t to them, but of all ſuch as were appre- 


. henfive of becoming their deperidants.. In this temper of mind 


were the Greeks at that time. The confederates of each of 
thoſe ſtates were as follow. © ***“ 
All Peloponneſus, Argos excepted, which ſtood neuter, had 
declared for Lacedemonia. The Achatans, the inhabitants of 
Pellene excepted, had alſo joined them; but the latter alſo en- 
Out of Peloponneſus were the 
people of Megara, Locris, Bœotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leu- 
6 . 055 37 Oy TR 
The confederates of the Athenians were, the people of 
Chios, Leſbos, Platææ, the Meſſenians of Naupactus; the 
greateſt part of the Acarnanians, Corcyrans; Cephalenians, 
and Zacynthians, beſides the ſeveral tributary countries, as 
maritime Caria, Doria that lies near it, Ionia, the Helleſpont; 
and the cities of Thrace, Chalcis and Potidza èxcepted; 11 
the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 2573 
Immediately after the attempt on Platææ, the Lacedzmonians 
had ordered forces to be levied both within and without Pelo- 
ponneſus ; and made all the preparations neceſſary for entering 
the enemy's. country. All us being ready, two-thirds of 
the troops marched to the iſthmus of Corinth, and the reſt were 
left to guard the country. Archidamus, king of Lacedæmo- 
nia, who commanded the army, aſſembled the generals and 
chief officers, and calling up. the remembrance of the preat 
actions performed by their: anceſtors, and thoſe they them- 
ſelves had done, or 24 eye-witneſſes to, he exhorted them 
to ſupport, with the utmoſt efforts of their valour, the pri- 
ſtine glory of their reſpective cities, as well as their own 
fame. He declared, that the eyes of all Greece were upon 
them; and that, in expectation of the iſſue of a war which 
would determine its fate, they were inceſſantly addreffing 
heaven in favour of a people, who were as dear to then 
as the Athenians were become odious : That, however, he 
could not deny, but that they were going to march againſt an 
enemy, who, though greatly inferior to them in Re, ker and 
in ſtrength, were, nevertheleſs, very powerful, warlike, and 
daring ; and whoſe courage would doubleſs be ſtill more in- 
tamed by the ſight. of danger, and the laying: waſte of their 
territories ® : That therefore they muſt exert themſelves to the 
utmoſt, to ſpread an immediate terror in the country they were 
* Gnarus primis eventibus metum aut fiduciam gigni, Tac, Annal. 1, Xiil. 
c. 31. . wy | 
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going to enter, and to inſpire the allies with new vigour. The a2 

.- Whole army anſwered in the loudeſt acelamations of joy, and OL 
aſſured their generals that they. would do their duty. Is th 

i The aſſembly breaking up, Archidamus, ftill zealous for 5 
1 the welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might beſt pre- Tit 
| vent a rupture, the dreadful conſequences of which he foreſaw, th: 
| | - -Jent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, before they ſhould do 
| dome to hoſtilities, to prevail, if poſſible, with the Athenians W 

to lay aſide their deſigns; ſince otherwiſe an army would ſoon thi 
i i march into Attica. But the Athenians, ſo far from admitting the 
i if him to audience, or hearing his reaſons, would not ſuffer him an 
| | to come into their city: Pericles having prevailed with the Pe: 
| Pe Ke to make an order, that no herald or ambaſſador ſnould ha 
1 be received from the Lacedæmonians, till they had firſt laid vat 
| down their arms. In conſequence of this, the Spartan was. fati 
| | commanded to leave the country that very day; and an eſcort too 
| was ſent to guard him to the frontiers, and to prevent -his COL 


ſpeaking to any petſon. by the way. At his taking leave of the rel: 
Athenians, he told them that from that day great calamities and 


1 
| W — would enſue to all Greece. Archidamus, ſeeing no hopes of a I 
1 reconciliation, marched for Attica, at the head of fixty thou; thei 
|! fand choſen forces. . „5 wh. 
| Wl Pericles, before the Lacedæmonians had entered this country, long 
| declared to the Athenians, that ſnould Archidamys, when he for 
1 was laying. waſte their territories, ſpare his (Pericles) lands, as 1 
| Wi either on account of the right of hoſpitality which ſubſiſted be- app: 
| ö tween them, or to furniſh his enemies, and thoſe who envied mar 
| | him, with a handle to ſlander him, as holding intelligence alſo 
| with him, he declared, that from that day he made over all his arm) 
lands and houſes. to the city of Athens. He remonſtrated to carr) 
the Athenians, that it was their intereſt to conſume the enemy's ſaid) 
1 troops, by protracting the war; and that, for this purpoſe, been 
| they muſt immediately remove all their effects out of the - enga 
| country, retire to the city, and ſhut themſelves up in it with- com1 
i} out ever hazarding a battle. The Athenians, indeed, had not whic 
| | Forces.enough .to take the field and oppoſe the enemy. . Their after 
| troops, excluſive of thoſe in garriſon, amounted but to thirteen him 
thouſand heavy- armed ſoldiers; and ſixteen thouſand inhabi- the n 
| - tants, including the young and. old, the citizens as well as he ad 
others, who were appointed to defend Athens: And beſides Athe! 
theſe, twelve hundred troopers, including the archers who rode there 


on. horſeback, and ſixteen hundred foot archers. This was rated 
the whole army of the Athenians. But their chief ſtrength their 
conſiſted in a fleet of three hundred gallies, part of which were battle 
ordered to lay waſte the enemy's country, and the reſt to 


awe 


vating their lands, and fee 


battle. 
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awe the allies, on whom contributions were levied, with- 


out which the Athenians could not defray the expences of 


the wa. | | 1 
The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations of Pe- 
riclez, brought from the country their wives, their children, 
their moveables, and all their effects, after which they pulled 


down their houſes, and even carried off the timber with them. 


With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into 
the iſland of Eubœa and the neighbouring , iſles. However, 
they were deeply afflicted at the ſad 
and it even forced tears from their eyes. From the time the 
Perſians left their country, that is, for near fifty years, the 
had enjoyed the ſweets of peace, wholly employed in gulti- 
the In - their flocks. But now (ſad 
fate of war!) they were alice to abandon every thing. 'They 
took up their habitations in' the city, as conveniently .as they 


could, in the midſt of ſach confuſion ; retiring either to their 


relations or friends.; and ſome withdrew even to the temples 


and other publick places. 


In the mean time the Lacedzmonians, being ſet out upon 


their march, entered the country, and encamped at Enoe, 
which is the firſt fortreſs towards Bœotia. They employed a 
long time in preparing the attack, and raiſing the batteries; 
for which reaſon ap gra were made againſt Archidamus, 


as if he carried on the war indolently, becauſe he had nat 
approved of it. He was accuſed of being too flow in his 
marches, and of encamping too long near Corinth. He was 
alſo charge with having been too dilatory in raiſing the 
army, and having deſired to give the Athenians opportunity to 
carry off all their effects out of the country: whereas, (they 
ſaid) had he marched ſpeedily into it, all they had might have 
been plundered and deſtroyed. His deſign, however, was to 


engage the Athenians, by theſe delays, to. agree to an ac- 


commodation, and to prevent a rupture, the conſequences of 
which he foreſaw would be pernicious to all Greece. Finding, 
after making ſeveral aſſaults, that it would be impoſſible for 
him to take the city, he raiſed the ſiege, and entered Attica in 
the midſt of the harveſt. Having laid waſte the whole country, 
he advanced as far as Acharnz, one of the greateſt towns near 


Athens, and but fifteen hundred paces from the city. He 


there pitched his camp, in hopes that the Athenians, exaſpe- 
rated to ſee him advanced ſo near, would ſally but to defend 
their country, and give him an opportunity of coming to a 


* 


and precipitate migration, 
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It indeed was a great mortification to the Athenians, (haughty 


and imperious) to be braved and inſulted in this manner by an 


enemy, whom they did not think ſuperior to themſelves in 
courage. They were eye-witneſſes of the dreadful havock 
made of their lands, and ſaw all their houſes and farms in a 


blaze. This ſad ſpectacle was now ſo ſhocking, that they 
could not bear it any longer, and therefore demanded fiercely 
to be led out againſt the Lacedzmonians, be the conſequence 
What it would, Pericles ſaw plainly, that the Athenians would 
thereby hazard every thing, and expoſe their city to certain 


deſtruction, ſhould they march out to engage, under the walls 
of their city, an army of ſixty thouſand fighting men, com- 
poſed of the-choiceſt troops at that time in Bœotia and Pelo- 
. Beſides, he made it his chief maxim to ſpare the 

lood of the citizens, ſince that was an irreparable loſs. 


ſome fatal reſolution, in ſpite of all the oppoſition in his 
power. His friends uſed all the intreaties imaginable to make 
him change his conduct. His enemies, on the other ſide, en- 


deavoured to ſtagger him by their menaces and flanderous diſ- 
. courſes. They ſtrove to rouze him by ſon s and ſatires, in 


which they aſperſed him as a man of a cowardly, inſenſible caſt 
of mind, who baſely gave up his country to the ſword of the 


enemy. But no man ſhewed ſo much rancour againſt. Pericles 


as * Cleon. He was the ſon of a currier, and alſo followed that 
trade. He had raiſed himſelf by faction, and probably by a 
ſpecies of merit which thoſe muſt poſſeſs who would riſe in po- 


Pular governments. He' had a 1 and at the ſame 
e 


time a ſpecious voice; and beſides he poſſeſſed, in a wonderful 


manner, the art of gaining the people, and bringing them 


over to his intereſt. It was he who: enaRted a law, that three 


dc (not two as before) ſhould be given to each of the fix thou- 


ſand judges. The characteriſticks which more immediately 
diſtinguiſhed him were, an IT canly, ralh opinion of his 
own abilities, a ridiculous perſuaſion of his uncommon merit; 


| = and a boldneſs of ſpeech, which he carried to ſo high a pitch 


of inſolence as to ſpare no man. But none of theſe things 
cloud move Pericles t. His great ſtrength of mind raiſed him 


above low, vulgar clamours. Like a good pilot in a raging 
0 „ 4 od > l „14 15 \ ; 


- ftorm, 


1 Spernendis rumoribus validus. 


t is he whom Ariftophanes bas in- 
Tarit. | 1 N 


Seigbed Jo much age inſi, in ſeveral of 


* 


Purſuing inflexibly therefore the plan he had laid down, and 
ſtudious of nothing but how he might check the impatience 
And ardour of the Athenians, he was particularly careful not to 
aſſemble either the ſenate or the people; leſt they ſhould form 
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1 


by the tears or intreaties of thoſe whom fear has diſtracted; 
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ſtorm, who after he has given out the proper orders, and taken. 
all the precautions neceſſary, is ſtudious of nothing but how to 
make the beſt uſe of his art, without ſuffering himſelf to be moved 


Pericles, in like manner, after having put the city in a good 
poſture of defence, and poſted PR in all places to prevent a 
ſurprize, followed thoſe counſels which his prudence ſuggeſted, 
entirely regardleſs of the complaints, the taunts and licentious 
diſcourſes of the citizens ; from a firm perſuaſion, that he knew 
much better than they .in what manner they were to be 175 9 
verned. (x) It then appeared evidently, ſays Plutarch, that 
Pericles was abſolute maſter of the minds of the Athenians, 
ſince he prevailed ſo far (at ſuch a juncture as this) t as to keep 
them from ſallying out of the city, as if he had kept the keys 
of the city in his own poſſeſſion; and fixed, on their arms, the 
ſeal of his authority, to forbid their making uſe of them. 
Things happened exactly as Pericles had foretold ; for the 
enemy, finding the Athenians were determined not to ſtir out 
of their city, and having advice that the enemy's fleet carried 
fire and ſword into their territories, they raiſed their camp, 
and, after making dreadful havock in the whole country 
through which they marched, they returned to Peloponneſus, 
and retired to their ſeveral homes. e 
It might here be aſked, why Pericles acted, on this occa- 
ſion, in a quite different manner from what Themiſtocles had 
done about fifty years before, when, at Xerxes's approach, he 
made the Athenians march out of their city, and abandon it to 
the enemy. But a little reflexion will ſhew, that the circum- 
ſtances differed widely. Themiſtocles, being invaded by all 
the forces of the Eaſt, juſtly concluded that it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him to withſtand, in a ſingle city, thoſe millions of 
Barbarians who would have poured upon. it like a deluge, and 
deprived him of all hopes of being ſuccoured by his allies. 
This is the reaſon given by Cicero. Fluctum enim totius Bar- 
bariæ ferre urbs una non poterat. It was therefore prudent in him 
to retire for ſome time, and to let the confuſed multitude of Bar- 
barians conſume and deſtroy one another. . But Pericles was not 
engaged in fo formidable and oppreflive a war. The odds were 
not very great, and he foreſaw it would allow him time to 
breathe: Thus, like a judicious man and an able politician, 
he kept cloſe in Athens, and could not be moved either by the 
remonftrances or murmurs of the citizens. () Cicero, writing 
to his friend Atticus, condemns abſolutely the reſolution which 
„„ 4 OS _ Pompey | 
(x) Plut, An Seni ger. fit, reſp. p. 784. (y)] Lib. vii. Epiſt. 212. 
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Pompey formed and executed, to abandon Rome to Czfar ; 
| whereas he ought, in imitation of Pericles, to have ſhut him- 
ſelf up in it with the ſenate, the-magiſtrates, and the worthieſt 


. - * 


of the citizens: who had declared in his favour. 


” ” Fi * 


Aſter the Lacedzmonians were retired, the Athenians. put 


troops into all the important poſts both by ſea and land, pur- 
ſuant to the plan they intended to follow as long as the war 
continued. They alſo came to a reſolution, to keep always a 


thouſand talents in reſerve“, and an hundred gallies; and never 
to uſe them, except the enemy ſhould invade Attica by ſea; 


at the ſame time making it death for any man to propoſe the 

employing them any other way. | 
The gallies which had been ſent into Peloponneſus made 

dreadful havock there, which conſoled the Athenians, in ſome 


meafure, for- the loſſes they had ſuſtained. One day as the 


forces were going on board, and Pericles was entering his own 


| ſhip, a ſudden and total eclipſe of the ſun enſued, and the earth 
was overſpread with the deepeſt gloom. This phznomenon 


filled the minds of the Athenians with the utmoſt terror, ſuper- 


ſition, and the ignorance of natural cauſes, making them con- 
ſider ſuch events as fatal omens. Pericles ſeeing the pilot, who 


was on board his ſhip, aſtoniſhed, and incapable of managing 


the helm, - threw his cloak over his face, and aſſced him whether 
he ſaw : The pilot anſwering, that the cloak took away all 
| objects from his ſight ; Pericles. then gave him to underſtand, 
that a like cauſe, vix. the interpoſition of the vaſt body of the 
moon between his eyes and the ſun, prevented his ſeeing its 


ſplendor. 8 - 

(2) The firſt year of the war of Peloponneſus being now 
elapſed, the Athenians, during the winter, ſolemnized publick 
funerals, according to ancient cuſtom, (a practice truly hu- 


mane, and expreſſive of a juſt gratitude) in honour of thoſe who 
had loft their lives in that campaign, a ceremony they obſerved 


daring the whole courſe of that war. For this purpoſe they ſet 
up, 

incenſe, perfumes, and things of the ſame kind upon thoſe 
remains. They afterwards were put on a kind of chariots, in 


coffins made of cypreſs wood, every tribe having its particular 


coffins and chariot ; but in one of the latter a large 4 empty 


- coffin was carried, in honour of thoſe whoſe bodies had not 
been found. The proceſſion marched with a grave, majeftick, 


and religious pomp ; a great number of inhabitants, both ci- 

150 2 V / | tizens 

0 ) Thucyd. I. i. p. 122—130. | 5 | 
Thre: mim rs. 1 Thiſe are called Cenotapbia. 
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ree days before, a tent, in which the bones of the de- 
ceaſed citizens were expoſed, and every perſon ſtrewed flowers, 
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tizens and foreigners, affiſted at this mournful ſolemnity. The 


s relations of the deceaſed officers and ſoldiers ſtood weeping at 
2 the ſepalchre. Theſe bones were carried to a publick monu- 

ment, in the fineſt ſuburb of the city, cailed the Ceramicus; 
t where were buried, in all ages, thoſe who loft their lives in 


the field, except the warriors of Marathon, who, to immorta- 
lize their rare valour, were interred in the field of battle. 


a Earth was afterwards laid over them, and then one of the ci- 
ay tizens of the greateſt diſtinction pronounted” their funeral ora- 


. tion, Pericles was now appointed to exerciſe this honourable 
office. When the ceremony was ended, he went from the ſe- 


8 pulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better heard, and 
le ſpoke the oration, the whole of which Thucydides has tranſ- ' 
j mitted to us. Whether it was really compoſed by Pericles, or 
0 by the hiſtorian, we may affirm that it is truly worthy the re- 
1 putation of both thoſe great men, as well for the noble ſim- 


plicity of the ſtile, as for the juſt beauty of the thoughts, and 
the greatneſs of the ſentiments which ſhine in every part of it. 
(a) After having paid, in ſo ſolemn a manner, this double 
tribute of tears and applauſes, to the memory of thoſe brave 
ſoldiers who had facrificed their lives to defend the liberties of 
their country; the publick, who did not confine their gratitude 
to empty ceremonies and tears, maintained their widows, and 
all their infant orphans.” This was a powerful “ incentive to 
animate the courage of the citizens; for great men are formed, 
* where merit is beſt rewarded. Le | | : 5 
About the cloſe of the ſame campaign, the Athenians con- 
cluded an alliance with Sitalces, king 'of the Odryfians in 
Thrace ; and, in conſequence of this treaty, his ſon was ad- 
mitted a citizen of Athens. They alſo made an accommo- 
dation with Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, by reſtoring him 
the city of Thermæ; after Which they joined their forces, in 
order to carry on the war in Chalcis. | We 


7 


ster. H. The plague makes dreadful hawock in Attica. PERI. 
CLES 7s diveſted of the command. The Lacedemonians addreſs | 
the Perfians for aid. Potidæa is taken by the Athenians, PR- 
RICLES ig reſtored to his employment. His death, and that gf 
ANAXAGORAS. To, „ 55 SY 
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% N the beginning of the ſecond. cam ign, the en 
- made an incurſion into the country as before, and laid it 
{a) Thucyd, L. ii. p. 1320. (5) A. M. 3574. Ant. J. C. 430. 


Thucyd, I. ii. p. 130— 147. Diod. p. 107, 102. Plut, in Pericl. p. 171. 
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- waſte. But the plague made a much greater devaſtation, in 

Athens ;. the like having never been known. It is related, that 
it began in Ethiopia, whence it deſcended into Egypt, from 

| thence ſpread over Lybia, and a great part of Perſia; and at 

10 laſt broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. Thucydides, 

g who Rimſelf was ſeized with that deadly diſeaſe, has deſcribed 

| Wl very minutely the ſeveral circumſtances, and ſymptoms of it, in 

| \ order, ſays he, that a faithful and exact relation of this cala- 

| mity may ſerve as an inſtruction to poſterity, in caſe. the like 

S | ſhould ever happen. (c) Hippocrates, who was employed to 

| viſit the fick, has alſo deſcribed it in a medical, and (4) Lu- 

1 cretius in a poetical way. This peſtilence baffled the utmoſt 


1 efforts of art; the moſt robuſt conſtitutions were unable to 
1 withſtand its attacks; and the greateſt care and ſkill of the 
1 phyſicians were a feeble help to 9255 who were infected. The 
| | will _ inſtant a perſon was ſeized, he was ſtruck with deſpair, which 
- quite diſabled him from attempting a cure. The aſſiſtance that 
was given them was ineffectual, and proved mortal to all ſuch 

1. of their relations as had the courage to approach them. The 
ö prodigious quantity of baggage, which had been removed out 
1 of the country into the city, proved very noxious. Moſt of the 
inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in 
which they could ſcarce de 3g during the raging heat of the 

0 ſummer, ſo that they were ſeen either piled one upon the other, 
1 (the dead as well as thoſe who were dying) or elſe crawling 
through the ſtreets; or lying along by the ſide of fountains, to 

which they had dragged themſelves, to quench the raging thirſt 
which conſumed them. 'The very temples were filled with dead 
bodies, and every part of the cy exhibited a dreadful image of 
death; without the leaſt remedy for the preſent, or the leaſt 

| hopes with regard tq futurity, yr. 
g (e) The plague, before it ſpread into Attica, had made wild 
havock in Perſia. Artaxerxes, who had been informed of the 

mighty reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, the greateſt phyſi- 

1 cian of that or any other age, cauſed his governors to write to 
| i | him, to invite him into his dominions, in order that he might 
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preſcribe to thoſe who were infected. The king made him the 
moſt advantageous offers; ſetting no bounds to his rewards on 
the ſide of intereſt, and, with regard to honours, promiſing to 
make him equal with the moſt conſiderable perſons in his court. 
The reader has already been told, the prodigious regard which 
was ſewn to the Grecian phyſicians in Perſia; and, indeed, 
Was it poſſible that fo uſeful a man as Hippocrates could be my 

| MM RT 18 we 
| le) Epidem. I. iii. &-3, + () Lib. ii. c. 47. ippo- 
1 „in rl. Ui, 93. (4) Lib 0-4 4 (e) Hippo 


well rewarded ? However, all the glitter of the Perfian ricehs 


and dignities were not capable to corrupt him; nor ſtifle the 
hatred and averſion which was . become natural to the Greeks 


for the Perſians, ever ſince the latter had invaded them. This 
great phyſician therefore ſent no other anſwer but this, that he 
was flee from either wants or deſires; that he owed all his 


cares to his fellow-citizens and countrymen ; and was under no 
obligation to barbarians, the declared enemies of Greece. 
Kings are not uſed to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the 


higheſt tranſports of rage, ſent to the city of Cos, the native 
place of Hippocrates, and where he was at that time; com- 


manding them to deliver up to him that inſolent wretch, in 


order that he might be brought to condign puniſnment; and 
threatening, in caſe they refuſed, to lay waſte their city and 
iſland in ſuch a manner, that not the leaſt footſteps of it ſhould 
remain. However, the inhabitants of Cos were not under 
the leaſt terror. They made anſwer, that the menaces of Da- 
rius and Xerxes had not been able to prevail with them to give 
them earth and water, or to obey their orders; that Artax=- 
erxes's threats would be equally impotent; that, let-what 
would be the conſequence, they would never give up their fel- 
low-citizen ; and that they depended upon the protection o 
the gods. „V% Ser ne + | 
Eppocrats had faid in one of his letters, that he owed him- 
ſelf entirely to his country. And indeed, the inſtant he was 
ſent for to Athens, he went thither, and did not once ftir out 
of the city till the plague was quite ceaſed. He devoted him- 
ſelf entirely to the ſervice of the ſick ; and to multiply himſelf, 
as it were, he ſent ſeveral of his diſciples into all parts of the 


country ; after having inſtructed them in what manner to treat 


E 


1 
— * 


their patients. The Athenians were ſtruck with the deepeſt 


ſenſe of gratitude for this generous care of Hippocrates. They 
therefore ' ordained, by a publick decree, that Hippocrates 


| ſhould be initiated in the moſt exalted myſteries, in the ſame 


manner as Hercules the ſon of Jupiter ; that a crown of gold 
ſhould be preſented him, of the value of a thouſand ſtaters * 
amounting to five hundred piſtoles French money; and that 
the decree by which it was granted him, ſhould be read aloud 
by a herald in the publick games, on the ſolemn feſtival of 
Panathenæa: that the freedom of the city ſhould be given 
him, and himſelf be maintained, at the publick charge, in 


the Prytaneum, all his life-time, in caſe he thought proper: in 
fine, that the children of all the people of Cos, whole city had 


Vo“. III. given 


3 Attick Pater was a gold coin cbeig bing tevo drachms, Tris in the i- 
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given birth to ſo great a man, might be maintained and 
N up in Athens, in the ſame manner as if they had been 
born there. | | WET | 

In the mean time the enemy having marched into Attica, 
came down towards the coaſt, and advancing ftill forward, 
laid waſte the whole country. Pericles ſtill adhering to the 


maxim he had eſtabliſhed, not to expoſe the ſafety of the ſtate 


to the hazard of a battle, would not ſuffer his troops to ſally 
out of the city: however, before the enemy left. the plains, he 


failed to Peloponneſus with an hundred gallies, in order to 


haſten their retreat by his making fo 2 a diverſion; 
and after having made a dreadful 3 » (as he had done the 


Frſt year) he returned into the city. The plague was ſtill there 


as well as in the fleet, and it ſpread to thoſe troops that were 
beſieging Potidæa. | | 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who ſaw 
their country depopulated by two great ſcourges, war. and 
peſtilence, began to deſpond, and to murmur againſt Pericles ; 
conſidering him as the author of all their calamities, as he had 
involved them in that fatal war. They then ſent a deputation 
to Lacedæmonia, to obtain, if poſſible, an accommodation b 
ſome means or other, firmly reſolved to make whatever conceſ- 


| fions ſhould be demanded of them: however, the amhaſſadors 


returned back without being able to obtain any terms. Com- 
plaints and murmurs now broke out afreſh ; and the whole 
city was in ſuch a trouble and confuſion, as ſeemed to prog- 
noſticate the worſt of evils. Pericles, in the midft of this uni- 
verſal conſternation, could not forbear aſſembling the people; 
and endeavoured to ſoften, and at the ſame time to encourage 
them, by juſtifying himſelf. © The reaſons,” ſays he, 
« which determined you to undertake this war, -and which 


« you approved at that time, are ſtill the ſame; and are not 


* changed by the alteration of circumſtances, which neither 
« you nor myſelf could foreſee, Had it been left to your op- 
« tion to Sik Choice of peace or war, the former would cer- 
4c tainly have been the more eligible; but as there was no 
ic other means for preſerving your liberty, but by drawing the 
ﬆ ſword, was it poſſible for you to heſitate? If we are citizens 
« who truly love our country, will our private misfortunes 
make us neglect the common welfare of the ſtate? Every 
4 man feels the evil which afflicts him, becauſe it is preſent ; 
& but no one is ſenſible of the good which will reſult from it, 
4c becauſe it is not come. Have you forgot the ſtrength and 
4e orandeur of your empire? Of the two parts which form this 
«© globe of ours, wiz. the land and fa, you have abſolute 
y : N ; | 6c poſſeſſion 
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« and engaged in the moſt perilous enterprizes, to tranſmit it 
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“ poſſeſſion of the latter; and no king, or any other power, is 
% able to oppoſe your fleets. It is now your duty to preſerve 
&« this glory, and this empire, or to reſign it for ever. Be not 
C therefore grieved becauſe you are deprived of a few coun-. 
<« try-houſes and gardens, which ought to be conſidered no 
| otherwiſe than as the frame of the picture, though you 
„would ſeem to make them the picture itſelf. Conſider, 
e that if you do but preſerve your liberty, you will eaſily re- 
« cover them; but that ſhould you ſuffer yourſelves to be de- 
&« prived of this bleſſing, you will loſe every valuable poſſeſ- 
« ſion with it. Don't ſhew leſs generoſity than your an- 
& ceſtors, who, for the ſake of preſerving it, abandoned even 
« their city; and who, though they had not inherited ſuch a 
% glory from their anceſtors, yet ſuffered the worſt of evils, 


— 


” 
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& to you. I will confeſs that your preſent calamities are ex- 

&« ceedingly grievous, and I myſelf am duly ſenſible and 

«© deeply uMifted for them. But 1s it juſt in you to exclaim” 
% againſt your general, merely for an accident that was not 

& to be diverted by all the prudence of man; and to make 
« him reſponſible for an event, in which he has not the leaft 

«© concern? we muſt ſubmit patiently to thoſe evils which 

Heaven inflicts upon us, and vigorouſly oppoſe ſuch as ariſe 
from our fellow-creatures. As to the hatred and jealouſy 

* which attend on your proſperity, they are the uſual lot of 
© all-who believe themſelves worthy of commanding. How- 
„ ever, hatred and envy are not long-lived, but the glory 
e that accompanies exalted actions is immortal. Revolve 
therefore perpetually in your minds, how ſhameful and ig- 
* nomious it is for men to bow the neck to their enemies, and. 
how glorious it is to triumph over them; and then, animated 
« by this double reflection, march on to danger with joy and in- 
« trepidity, and do not crouch ſo tamely in vain to the Lace- 
% d REmonians; and call to mind, that thoſe who diſplay the 
“ greateſt bravery and reſolution in dangers, acquire the moſt. 
« eſteem and applauſe.” : : 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance of the 
great actions of their anceſtors, the ſoothing title of ſovereigns 
of Greece, and above all, the jealouſy of Sparta, the ancient 
and perpetual rival of Athens, were the uſual motives which 
Pericles employed to influence and animate the Athenians, and 
had hitherto never failed of ſucceſs. But on this occaſion, the 
ſenſe of the preſent evils prevailed over every other conſidera- 
uon, and ſtifled all other * The Athenians indeed did 
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mot deſign to ſue the Lacedæmonians any more for peace, but 
the ſight and preſence only of Pericles was inſupportable to 
them. They therefore deprived him of the command of the 
army, and ſentenced him to pay a fine, which, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, amounted to fifteen talents *,':;and, according t 
However, this publick diſgrace of Pericles was not to be very 
laſting. The anger of the people was appeaſed by this firit | 
effort, and had ſpent itſelf in this injurious treatment of him, t 
as the bee leaves its ſting in the wound. But he was not now i 


ſo happy with regard to his domeſtick evils ; for,” beſides his f 
having loſt a great number of his friends and relations by the | 
ſtilence, feuds and diviſions had long reigned in his family, | 
canthippus his eldeſt ſon, who himſelf was extremely profule, tl 
and had married a young wife no leſs extravagant, could not 8 
bear his father's exact economy, who allowed him but a very tt 
ſmall ſum for his pleafures. This made him borrow money in b 
his father's name. When the lender demanded his debt of Es 
Pericles, he not only refuſed to pay, but even proſecuted him of 
for it. Xanthippus was ſo enraged, that he inveighed in the fo 
moſt heinous terms againſt his father, exclaiming againſt him a 
in all places, and ridiculing openly the aſſemblies he held at th 


His ' houſe, and his conferences with the Sophiſts. He did not 
know that a fon, though treated unjuſtly, (which was far other- 
wiſe in his caſe) ought to -ſubmit patiently to the injuſtice of 
his father, as a citizen is obliged to ſuffer that of his country. 
The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the fame time Pe- 
ricles loſt his ſiſter, with many of his relations and beſt friends, 
=. whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt wanted in the adminiſtration. But he 
1 0 did not ſink under theſe loſſes; his ſtrength of mind was not 
| „ ſhaken by them; and he was not ſeen to weep or ſhew the uſual 
j 
| 


. marks of ſorrow at the grave of any of his relations, till the 
| death of Paralus, the laſt of his legitimate children. That rude 
wr ſtroke quite amazed him, though he did his utmoſt to. preſerve 
3 his uſual tranquillity, and not ſhew any outward ſymptoms of 
| ſorrow. But when he was to put the crown of flowers upon the 
þ head of his dead fon, he could. not ſupport the cruel ſpectacle, 
k nor ſtifle the tranſports of his grief, which forced its way in 
cries, in ſobs, and a flood of tears. | 


Pericles, miſled by the principles of a falſe philoſophy, 


| | | imagined, that eee. the death of his relations and children, 

1 would betray a weakneſs that no way ſuited the greatneſs of 

foul he had ever ſhewn; and that on this occaſion, more 
1 = * r 
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bility of the father would fully the glory of the conqueror. 
Exceeding error, childiſh illuſion, which either makes heroiſm 
conſiſt in wild and ſavage cruelty z or leaving the ſame grief 
and conſufion in the mind, aſſumes a vain outſide of conſtancy 


and reſolution, merely. to be admired.. But does martial bravery 


extinguiſh nature? Is. a man dead to all humane ſentiments, 


becauſe he makes a conſiderable figure; in the ſtate ?! Antonius 
the emperor had a much qufter way of thinking, when, on occa- 


fon of Marcus. Aurelius's lamenting the death of the ꝓerſon 
who had brought him up, he ſaid; * Suffer him to be a man, 
for neither philoſap'y nor ſovereignty render us inſenfible. | 
Fickleneſs and inconſtancy were the prevailing characters af 
the Athenians ; and as theſe carried them on a ſudden to. the 
greateſt exceſſes, they ſoon brought them back again within 
the bounds of moderation. and gentleneſs. It was not lon 
before they repented the injury they had done -Pericles, a 
earneſtly wiſhed to ſee him again in their aſſemblies. By dint 
of ſuffering they began to bear patiently their domeſtick miſ- 
fortunes, and to be fired more and more with a zeal for their 
country's glory; and in their ardor for reinſtating its affairs, 
they did not know any perſon more capable than Pericles of 
the adminiſtration. Pericles, at that time, never ſtirred out 
of his houſe, and was in the utmoſt grief for the loſs. he had 
ſuſtained. However, Alcibiades and 
treated him to go abroad, and ſhew himſelf in publick. The 
people aſked: him pardon for their ungrateful uſage of him; 
and Pericles, - moved with their intreaties, and perſuaded that 
it did not become a good man to harbour the leaſt reſentment 
againſt his country, reſumed the government. | 
About the end of the ſecond campaign, ſome ambaſſad 


+ 


had ſet out from Lacedæmon, in order to ſollicit the king of 
Perſia's alliance, and engage him to furniſh a ſum of mon 

far maintaining the fleet: This reflected great ignominy on the 
Lacedzmonians, who called themſelves the deliverers of Greece, 


- ſince they thereby retracted or ſullied the glorious actions they 


had formerly atchieved in her defence againſt Perſia. Th 
went by the way of Thrace, in order to diſengage, if poſſible, 
Sitalces from the alliance of the Athenians, and prevail with 
him to ſuccour Potidæa. But, they here met with ſome. Athe- 
nian ambaſſadors, who cauſed them to be arreſted as diſturbers 
of the publick peace, and aſterwards to be ſent to Athens, 
1 1 8 5 ; 13 . Pb L ws where,. 


„ Permitte illi ut homo fit: ne- rium tollit affectus. Fu], Capital, is* 
que. enim vel philoſophia vel impe- | vit. Antonini Pii, 
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Same Fay. 1 ucyd. I, Il, p: 182. | 


4 | 
Wl where, without ſuffering them to be heard, they were put to b: 
"i death the ſame day; and their bodies thrown into the open th 
Thi! Helds, by way of repriſal on the Lacedæmonians, who treated bt 
hh all who were not of their party in the ſame inhuman manner. w. 
9 It is ſcarce poſſible to conceive how two cities, which, a little al 
before, were fo ſtrongly united, and ought to have ſhewn Cc 
Ml a mutual civility pur. forbearance for each other, could th 
Wii contract ſo inveterate an hatred, and break into ſuch cruel hz 
lll! acts of violence, as infringe all the laws of war, humanity, fic 
1 and nations; and prompted them to exerciſe greater cru- m 
Wl elties upon one another, than if they had been at war with ſte 
1 Barbarians. | | 95 | 
1 Fotidæa had now been beſieged almoſt three years; when Be 
Il: the inhabitants, reduced to extremities, and in fach want of pe 
Wil provifions that ſome fed on human fleſh, and not expecting di 
1 any ſuccours from the Peloponneſians, whoſe attempts in Attica th 
"i | had all proved abortive, ſurrendered on conditions. The cir- vi 
. cumſtances Which made the Athenians treat them with lenity, ha 
5 were, the ſeverity of the weather, which exceedingly annoyed m 
Wl. the beſiegers; and the prodigious expence of the fiege, which g¹ 
11 had already coſt two thouſand talents f. They therefore ſec 
1 came out of the city with their wives and children, as well ci- no 
tizens as foreigners, with each but one ſuit of cloaths, and the br 
women two, and only a little money to carry them home. he 
1 The Athenians blamed their generals for granting this capi- 60 
I | tulation without their order; becauſe otherwiſe, as the citizens 6c 
LB were reduced to the utmoſt extremities, they would have ſur- 66 
rendered at diſcretion. They ſent a colony thither. 20 
. { The firſt thing Pericles did, after his being re- elected gene- by 
8 raliſſimo, was to propoſe the abrogating of that law, which he we 
i himſelf had 1 to be enacted againſt baſtards, when they T1 
1 + - . ok 
4 were legitimate children. It declared, tliat ſuch only ſhould 
5 be conſidered as true and legitimate Athenians, whoſe fathers of 
| | and mothers were both natives of Athens; and it had been ſit 
Lee xecuted juſt before with the utmoſt rigour. For the king fi 
14 -of Egypt having ſent to Athens a preſent of forty thouſand vic 
l 1 meaſures of corn to be diſtributed. among the people, the wh 
19 W 25 : aftards, ext 
19 | , $ A. M. 3575. Ant. J. C. 429. | 1. Six millions, 8 8 
if The army which befieged Potideea | * Plutarch does not name this king. 4 
9 eon ſiſted of three thouſand men, excluffue | Perhaps it wvas Inarus, ſen to Pſamme- em 
ut | F the fixteen hundred who had been ſent | tichus, king of Lybia, who had cauſed fin 
i" | under the command of Pbormio. Every | part of the Egyptians to take up arms eve 
1 Soldier received (daily) two drachms, ar againſt Artaxerxes, and to ⁊vbom tht 4 
4 teventy-pence (French) for | maſter and |- Athenians, above thirty years before, had 9 
| man; and thoſe of the gallies bad the 22 4 again the Perfians, Thy- 
Cd. I. 1. P. 08. 
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baftards, on account of this new law, were involved in a 
thouſand difficulties, till then unpractiſed, and which had not 


been ſo much as thought of. ar five thouſand of them 


were condemned and fold as ſlaves, whilſt fourteen thouſand 
and forty citizens were confirmed in their privileges, and re- 
cognized as true Athenians. It was thought very ſtrange, that 
the author and promoter of this law ſhould himſelf defire to 
have it repealed. But the Athenians were moved to eompaſ- 
fion at the domeſtick calamities of Pericles ; ſo that they per- 


mitted him to enter his baſtard, in his own name, in the regt- 


ſer of the citizens of his tribe. 4 5 

A little after he himſelf was infected with the peſtilence. 
Being extreamely ill, and ready to breathe his laſt, the princt- 
pal citizens, and ſuch of his friends as had not forſaken him, 
diſcourfing together in his bed- chamber about his rare merit, 
they ran over his exploits, and computed the number of his 
victories ; for whilſt he was generaliſſimo of the Athenians, he 
had erected for the glory of their city nine trophies, in me- 
mory of as many battles gained by him. They did not ima- 
gine that Pericles heard what they were ſaying, becauſe he 
ſeemed to have loſt his ſenſes; but it was far otherwiſe, for 
not a fingle word of their diſcourſe had eſcaped him ; when, 
breaking ſuddenly from his ſilence; I am ſurprized,“ ſays 
he, that you ſhould treaſure up fo well in your memories, 
« and extol fo highly a ſeries of actions, in which fortune had 


« ſo great a ſhare, and which are common to me, with ſo 


many other generals; and at the ſame time ſhould forget the 
« moſt glorious circumſtance in my life; I mean, my never 
« having cauſed a jingle citizen to put on mourning.” Excellent 


words! which very few in high ftations can declare with truth. 


The Athenians were deeply afflicted at his death. 5 
The reader has doubtleſs obſerved, from what has been ſaid 


of Pericles, that in him were united moſt qualities which con- 


ſtitute the great man; as thoſe of the admiral, by his great 


Kill in naval affairs; of the great captain, by his conqueſts and 


victories; of the high-treaſurer, by the excellent order in 
which he put the finances; of the great politician, by the 


extent and juſtneſs of his views, by his eloquence in publick 
deliberations, and by the dexterity and addreſs with which he 


tranſacted affairs; of a miniſter of ſtate, by the methods he 
employed to increaſe trade and promote the arts in general ; in 
fine, of father of his country, by the happineſs he procured to 
every individual, and which he always had in view, as the true 
ſcope and end of his adminiſtration, | 1 8 

| To | But 
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176 „HER HISTORY O 
But I muſt not omit another characteriſtick which was pecu- 
liar to him. He acted with ſo much wiſdom, moderation, 
diſintereſtedneſs and zeal for the publick good; he diſcovered, 
in all things, ſo great a ſuperiority of talents, and gave ſo ex- 
alted an idea of his experience, capacity, and integrity, that 
he acquired the confidence of all the Athenians; and fixed, (in 
his own favour) during forty years that he governed the Athe- 
nians, their natural fckleneſs and inconſtancy. He ſuppreſſed 
that jealouſy, which an extreme fondneſs for liberty made 
them entertain againſt all citizens diſtinguiſhed by their merit 
1 and great authority. But the moſt ſurprizing circumſtance is, 
1 he gained this great aſcendant merely by perſuaſion, without 


1 employing. force, mean artifices, or any of thoſe arts which a 
1 mean politician excuſes in himſelf, upon the ſpecious pretence, 
1 that the neceſſity of the publick affairs, and reaſons of ſtate, 
1 1 =. 


make them 'neceflary, | 5 | 7 
| () Anaxagoras died. the ſame year as Pericles, Plutarch re- 
| WE lates a circumſtance concerning him, that happened ſome time 
| before, which muſt not be omitted. He ſays, that this phi- 
13 loſopher, who had voluntarily reduced himſelf to exceſſive po- 
vertjy, in order that he might have the greater leiſure to purſue 
1 his ſtudies; finding himſelf neglected, in his old age, by Pe- 
â3z( nicles, who, in the multiplicity of the publick affairs, had not 
| always time to think of him ; * wrapped his cloak. about his 
head, and threw himſelf on the ground, in the fixed reſolution 
| 


=> Swinpe v 


| to. ſtarve himſelf. Pericles hearing of this accidentally, ran. 
Vioͤich the utmoſt haſte to the philoſopher's houſe in the deepeſt 
— affliction, He conjured him, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving 
3 terms, not to throw his life away; adding, that it was not 
1 Anaxagoras but himſelf that was to be lamented, if he was fo 
1 unfortunate as to loſe ſo wiſe and faithful a friend; one who 
pas ſo capable of giving him wholeſome counſels, with regard d. 
* to the preſſing occaſions of the ſtate. Anaxagoras then, un- a; 
9 covering his 3 a little, ſpoke thus to him: Pericles, thoſe al 
bibo u/e à lamp take care to feed it with oil. This was a gentle, * 
ad at che ſame time a ſtrong and piercing reproach. Pericles ſo 
Wl . ought to have ſupplied his wants. unaſked. Many lamps are N 
extinguiſned in this manner in a country, by the criminal neg- re 
Ugence of thoſe who ought to ſupply them. ee: 6 
q $5547 Sxcr. th 
e ee SYS | „ 8 of 
(J) Plut. in Periel. p. 162. | re 


It aas the cuſtom for thoſe ts cover their bail with their cloaks, ꝛobo were re⸗ 
diced to deſpair, and reſolved to die, | 
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sker. III. The Lacedamonigns  befiege Plates. Mitylene is 


talen by the. Athenians, Platææ ſurrenders. The . plague 
breaks out again in Athens, „ | 


. | FourTH AND FITH YEAES Or THE WaR. 


(e) 


\HE moſt memorable tranſaction of the following 
years, was the ſiege of Platææ by the Lacedzmonians.. 


| This was one of the moſt famous ſieges in antiquity, on ac- 


count of the vigorous efforts of both parties; but eſpecially for 
the glorious reſiſtance made by the beſieged, and their bold 
and induſtrious ſtratagem, by which ſeveral of them got out of 
the city, and by that means eſcaped the fury of the enemy. 


The Lacedæmonians beſieged this place in the beginning of the 


third campaign. As ſoon as they had pitched their camp round: 
the city, in order to lay waſte the places adjacent to it, the 
Platzans ſent ſome deputies to Archidamus, who commanded. - 
on that occaſion, to repreſent, that he could not attack them 
with the leaſt ſhadow. of juſtice, becauſe that, after the famous 
battle of Platææ, Pauſanias, the Grecian general, offering up 
a ſacrifice in their city to Jupiter the dehverer, in preſence of 
all the allies, had given. them their freedom to reward their 


valour and zeal ; and therefore, that they. ought not to be 


diſturbed in the enjoyment of their liberties, ſince it had been 
granted them by a Lacedæmonian. Archidamus anſwered,. 
that their demand would- be very -reaſonable, had they not- 
joined with the Athenians, the profeſſed enemies to the liberty 
of Greece; but that, if they would diſengage themſelves - from. 
their preſent alliance, or at leaſt; remain, neuter, they then 
ſhould be left in the full enjoyment of their, privileges. The 


deputies replied, that they could not poſſibly come to any 


agreement, without firſt ſending to Athens, whither their wives 
and their children were retired. The Lacedæmonians per- 


mitted them to ſend thither; when the Athenians prom:fing- 


ſolemnly to ſuccour them to the utmoſt of their power, the 


Platæans reſolved to ſuffer the laſt extremities rather than ſur- 


render; and accordingly they informed the Lacedæmonians, 


from, their walls, that they could not comply with what was 


defired. ' . 


| "$$: ; | "3&8 * Th. 142g Ve l 1 | $$ © 


that he did not firſt infringe the alliance, and was not the cauſe 
of the. calamities which might befal the Platzans, for having 
refuſed the juſt and reaſonable conditions offered them, pre- 
10 | | gn} 7 | pared 


(e) A. M. 3576. Ant. J. C. 438, Thucyd, I. il. p. 1479-151, Diod. 
I. Xxii. p. 102-109. 8 


„ 
pared for the ſiege. He ſurrounded the city with a circum- 
vallation of trees, which were laid long-ways, very cloſe to- 
gether, with their boughs interwoven, and turned towards the 
City, to prevent any perſon from going out of it. He after- 
wards threw up a platform to ſet the batteries on; in hopes 
that, as ſo many hands were employed, they ſhould ſoon take 
the city. He therefore cauſed trees to be felled on mount Ci- 
thæron, and interwove them with faſcines, in order to ſupport 
the terras on all ſides; he then threw. in wood, earth, and 
ftones ;-in a word, whatever could help to fill it up. The 
whole army worked night and day, without the leaſt inter- 
miſſion, during ſeventy days; one half of the ſoldiers repoſing 
themſelves, whilſt the reſt were at work. | 


The beſieged obſerving that the work began to riſe, they | 


threw 8 a wooden wall upon the walls of the city oppoſite to 
the platform, in order that they might always out top the be- 
ſiegers; and filled the hollow of this wooden wall with the bricks 
they took from the rubbiſh of the neighbouring houſes ; ſo that 
the wall of timber ſerved in a manner as a defence to keep the 
wall from falling as it was carrying up. It was covered, on 
the outſide, with hides both raw and dry, in order to ſhelter the 
| works and the workmen from the fires diſcharged againſt it. 
In proportion as it roſe, the platform was raiſed alſo, which in 
this manner was raiſed to a great height. But the beſieged 
made a hole in the oppoſite wall, in order to carry off the earth 
that ſuſtained the platform; which the beſiegers perceiving, 
they put large paniers filled with mortar, in Ts place of the 


earth which had been removed, becauſe theſe could not be ſo 


eaſily carried off. The beſieged therefore, finding their firſt 


ſtratagem defeated, made a mine under ground a: far as the 


platform, in order to ſhelter themſelves, and to remove from it 
'the earth and other materials of which it was compoſed, and 
which they gave from hand to hand, as far as the city. The 
| beſiegers were a conſiderable time without perceiving this, till 
at laſt they found that their work did not go forward, and that 


the more earth they laid on the weaker it grew. But the be- 


fieged judging that the ſuperiority of numbers would ſoon pre- 
vail; without amuſing themſelves any longer at this work, or 
carrying the wall higher on the fide towards the —_ they 
contented: themſelves with building another within, in the form 
of à half- moon, both ends of ieh joined to the wall; in 
order that the beſieged might retire behind it when the firſt wall 

_ be forced ; and fo oblige the enemy to make freſh 


Derr 


therefore threw faſcines into the intervals between the walls of 


hiſtory informs us, that an exceeding heavy rain fell, which 
extinguiſhed the fire. f | | : 


left 
* The end (downward) of theſe ropes | ing ram, which they raiſed up by the 
formed a 2 of <0 Song 2 | Belp of the machine, 9 
which they catched the bead of the batter- J. 
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In the mean time the beſiegers having ſet up, their machines, 

| (doubtleſs after they had filled up the ditch, though Thucy- 
dides does not Tay this) ſhook the city wall in a very terrible 
manner, which, though it alarmed the citizens very much, 
did not however diſcourage them. They employed every art 
that fortification. could ſuggeſt. againſt the enemy's batteries. 
They prevented the effect of the battering rams, by ropes. “ 
which turned away their ſtrokes, They alſo employed another 
artifice ; the two ends of a great beam were made faſt by long 
iron chains to two large pieces of timber, ſupported at due 
diſtance upon the wall in nature of a ballance ; fo that when- 
ever the enemy played their machine, the beſieged lifted up 
this beam, and let it fall back on the head of the battering 
ram, which quite deaden'd its force, and conſequently made it 
of no effect. pe 5 * | -Þ 22 4h 
The beſiegers finding the attack did not go on ſucceſsfully, 
and that a new wall was raiſed againſt their platform, deſpaired- 
of being able to ſtorm the place, and therefore changed the 
ſiege into a blockade. However, they firſt endeavoured to ſet 
fire to it, imagining that the town might eafily be burnt down, 
as it was ſo ſmall, whenever a ſtrong wind ſhould riſe ; for theys 
employed all the artifices imaginable, to make themſelve 
maſters of it as ſoon as poſſible, and with little expence. They 
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the city and the intrenchment with which they had ſurrounded 
them; and filled theſe intervals in a very little time, becauſe 
of the multitude of hands employed by them; in order to ſet 
fire, at the ſame time, to different parts of the city. They 
then lighted the fire with pitch and ſulphur, which in a mo- 
ment made fuch a prodigious blaze, that the like was never 
ſeen, This invention was very near carrying the city, which 
had baffled all others; for the beſieged could not make head at 
once againſt the fire and the enemy in ſeveral parts of the 
town; and had the weather favoured the beſiegers, as they 
flattered themſelves it would, it had certainly been; taken : But 


f | 6; we 
This laſt effort of the beſiegers having been defeated as ſuc- 
ceſsfully as all the reſt, they now turned the ſiege into a 
blockade, and ſurrounded the city with a brick wall, ſtrength- 
ened on each fide with a deep foſſe. The whole army was en- 
gaged ſucceſlively in this _— _ when it was finiſhed, they; 
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left a guard over half of it; the Bœotians offering to guard the 
reſt, upon which the Lacedæmonians returned to Sparta, about 
the month of October. There were now, in Platææ, but four 
hundred inhabitants, and fourſcore Athenians; with an hundred 
and ten women to dreſs their victuals, and no other perſon, 
whether freeman or ſlave; all the reſt having been ſent to 
Athens before the ſiege. J O23 TT fe towed 3nd 3 

1-: Daring the campaign, ſome engagements were fought both 
by ſea and land, which F omit, becauſe of no importance. 

4) The next ſummer, which was the fourth year of the 
war, the people of Leſbos, the citizens of Methymne excepted, 
(geſolved to break their alliance with the Athenians. They had 
deſigned to rebel before the war was declared, but the Lace- 
dæmonians would not receive them at that time. The citizens 


of Methymne ſent advice of this to the Athenians, aſſuring 


that if an immediate ſuccour was not ſent, the iſland would be 
Inevitably loſt. The affliction of the Athenians, who had 
ſuſtained great loſſes by the war and the plague, was greatly 
increaſed, when news was brought of the revolt of ſo conſi- 


derable an iſland, whoſe forces, which were quite freſh, would 


now join the enemy, and reinforce them on a ſudden by the 
addition of a powerful fleet. The Athenians thereſore ſent 
forty gallies deſigned for Peloponneſus, which accordingly 
ſailed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, though in great con- 


ſternation becauſe they were quite unprepared, yet put on an 


appearance of bravery, and ſailed out of the port with their 
ſhips; however, being repulſed, they propoſed an accommo- 
dation, which the Athenians liſtened to, from an apprehenſion 
that they were not ſtrong enough to reduce the iſland to their 
allegiance. ' A ſuſpenſion of arms was therefore agreed upon, 
during which the Mitylenians ſent ambaſſadors to Athens. 


The fear of not obtaining their demands, made them fend others 


to Lacedæmonia, to defire ſuccours. This was not ill judged, 
the Athenians ſending them an anſwer which they had no reaſon 
to interpret in their favour. | ff 1485 
The ambaſſadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, 
being arrived in Lacedæmonia, the Spartans deferred giving 
them audience, till the ſolemnization'of the Olympick games, 
in order that the allies might hear the complaints they had to 
make. I ſhall repeat their whole ſpeech on. that occaſion, as it 
may ſerve at once, to give a juſt idea of Thucydides's ſtile, and 


of 'the:ſeveral ſtates with regard to the Athenians and Lacedz- 
monians. We are ſenſible, ſaid the ambaſſadors, *« that 


tit is the cuſtom to: uſe deſerters well at firſt, becauſe of the 
3 | e Sh « ſervice 


(4) Thucyd, I, iii. p-. 174-2 O. Diod. I. xii. P 108, x09, 


% Athenians, was not to enſlave Greece, but to free it from 


„ end. For, at the ſame time that they left us ſeemingly at 


« pretended to prove, from their moderate conduct in regard 
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* ſervice they do thoſe whom they fly to; but deſpiſe them 
c afterwards, as traitors to their country and friends. This 
« is far from being unjuſt, when they have no inducement to 
« ſuch. a change; when the ſame union ſubſiſts, and the ſame 
« aids reciprocally granted. But it is far otherwiſe between us 
« and the Athenians ; and we intreat you not to be prejudiced 
« againft us, becauſe, aſter having been treated mildly by the 
« Athenians during the peace, we now renounce their alliance 
«© when they are unfortunate, For being come hither to de- 
« mand admittance into the number of your friends and allies, 
« we ought to begin our own juſtification, by ſhowing. the 
tc juſtice and neceſſity of our procedure; it being impoſſible 
« for a true friendſhip to be eſtabliſhed between individuals, 
c or a ſolid alliance between cities, unleſs both are founded on 
« virtue, and uniformity of principles and ſentiments.  _ 
« To come to the point: The treaty we concluded with the 


« the yoke of the Barbarians; and it was concluded after the 
« retreat of the Perſians, when you renounced the command. 
« We adhered to it with pleaſure, ſo long as the Athenians 
«« continued to entertain juſt deſigns; but, when we ſaw that 
« they diſcontinued the war they were carrying on againſt the 
«« enemy, merely to oppreſs the allies, we could not but ſuſpe& 
ce their conduct. And as it was extremely difficult, in ſo great 
« a diverſity of intereſts and opinions, for all of them to con- 
« tinue in ſtrict union; and itill harder to make head againſt 
« them, when alone and ſeparated ; they have ſubjected, by 
c inſenfible degrees, all the allies, except the inhabitants of 
« Chios, and our people; and uſed our own forces for this 


our liberty, they obliged us to follow them; though we 
„ could no longer rely on their words, and had the ſtrongeſt 
c reaſon to fear the like treatment. And indeed, what pro- 
4 bability is there, after their enſlaving all the other ſtates, that 
« they ſhould ſhow a regard to us only, and admit us upon 
e the foot of equals, if they may become our maſters when- 
ic ever they pleaſe; eſpecially as their power increaſes daily, 
* in proportion as ours leſſens? A mutual fear between con» 
«« federates, is a ſtrong motive to make an alliance laſting, 
e and to prevent unjuſt and violent attempts, by its keeping 
« all things in an equilibrium. Their leaving us the enjoy» 
% ment of our liberties, was merely becauſe; they could net 
“ intrench upon them by open force, but only by that equity 
* and ſpecious moderation they have ſhown us. Furſt, they _ 


* 


66 to 


32 —— 9 


to engage you to be more ready in ſuccouring us; that you 
; | may 
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| ii e to us, that as we are free, we ſhould not have marched in $ 
14 „ conjunction with them againſt the other allies, had they not * 
14 c given them juſt 2 for complaint. Secondly, by at- 6 
i « tacking the weakeſt- firſt, and ſubduing them one after 6 
ſ! & another, they enabled themſelves, by their rain, to ſubje& 6 
11 « the moſt powerful without difficulty, who at laſt would be 60 
| tc left alone and without fupport : Whereas, had they-begun 60 
by invading us, at the time that the allies were poſſeſſed of 60 
1 e all their troops, and were able to make ſome ſtand, they 60 
| | | „ could not ſo eaſily have compleated their deſigns. Beſides, 60 
pH | « as we had a large fleet, which would ſtrengthen confiderably 60 
| ö «« whatever party we ſhould declare for, this was a check upon | 
Uh | & them. Add to this, that the high regard we have always * 
Will! « ſhown for their republick, and the endeavours we have uſed 40 
ij | 4 to gain the favour of thoſe who commanded it, have ſuſpended 40 
1 | '« our ruin. But we had been undone, had not this war broke oy 
1 « out; which the fate of others leaves no room to doubt. Cc 
ih | „What friendſhip then, what laſting alliance can be con- 6 
4g ec cluded with thoſe who never are friends and allies, but when $4 
4 6 force is employed to make them continue ſuch ? For, as 0 
| t they were obliged to careſs us during the war, to prevent our 66 
1 « joining with the enemy; we were conſtrained to treat them 2 
1 « with the ſame regard in time of peace, to prevent their 6c 
14 « falling upon us. That which love produces in other places, 60 
1 « was with us the effect of fear. It was this circumſtance that 60 
1 [4 « made an alliance ſubſiſt ſome time, which both parties were | 
| 4 « determined to break upon the very firſt favourable occaſion : 6 
Wl « Let therefore no one accuſe us for the advantage we now 66: 
take. We had not always the ſame opportunity to ſave, as 60 
| 4 © '«< they had to ruin as; but were under a neceſſity of waiting 6 
* & one, before we could venture to declare ourſelves. A 60 
Sa Such are the motives which now oblige us to ſollicit your 6 
1 tc alliance; the equity and juſtice of which appear very ſtrong 6 
do us, and conſequently call upon us to provide for our 5 
1 nay to We ſhould have claimed your protection before, had all 
you been ſooner inclined to afford it us; for we offered our- cot 
4 ſelves to you, even before the war broke out: We are now ren 
« come, at the perſuaſion of the Bazotians your allies, to dif- Lai 
4 engage ourſelves from the o 8 of Greece, and join our pol 
« arms with its defenders; and to provide for the ſecurity of At] 
« our ſtate, which is now in imminent danger. If any thing Atl 
« can be objected to our conduct, it is, our declaring fo pre- bei 
«« cipitately, with more generofity than prudenee, and with- of t 
out having made the leaſt preparations. But this alſo ought * 
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<<. may not loſe the opportunity of protecting the oppreſſed, 
«+ and avenging yourſelves on your enemies. There never 
ce was a more favourable conjuncture than that which now 
cc offers itſelf : a conjuncture, when war and peſtilence have 


«- conſumed their forces, and exhauſted their treaſure ; Not 


© to mention that their fleet is divided, by which means they 
sc will not be in a condition to reſiſt you, ſhould you invade 


c them at the ſame time by ſea and land. For, they either 


& will leave us to attack you, and give us an opportunity of 


ſuccouring you ; or they will oppoſe us all together, and 


& then you will have but half their forces to deal with. | 
„„For the reſt, let no one imagine that you will expoſe your- 
<& ſelves to dangers for a people incapable of doing you ſer- 
« vice. Our country indeed lies at a conſiderable diftance 
«© from you, but our aid is near at hand. For the war will be 
« carried on, not in Attica, as is ſuppoſed, but in that 
© country whoſe revenues are the ſupport of Attica, and we 
e are not far from it. Conſider, alſo, that in abandoning us, 
« you will increaſe the power of the Athenians. by the addi- 
« tion-of ours; and that no ſtate will then dare to take up 


* arms againſt them. But in ſuccouring us, you will induce 


« many other people, after our example, to join you ; and 
* you will take off the reproach caſt upon you, of abandoning 
« thoſe who have recourſe to your protection, which will be 
& no inconſiderable advantage during the courſe of the war. 
We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter 
«© Olympius, in whoſe temple we now are, not to fruſtrate 
«© the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject ſuppliants, whoſe pre- 
« ſervation may be highty advantageous, and whoſe ruin may 
« be infinitely pernicious to you. Show yourſelves ſuch now, 
ec as the idea entertained of your generoſity, and the extreme 
« danger to which we are reduced, may demand; that is, the 
« protectors of the afflicted, and the deliverers of Greece.” 
The allies, ſtruck with theſe reaſons, admitted them into the 
alliance of Peloponneſus. An incurſion into the enemy's 
country was immediately reſolved, and that the allies ſhould 
rendezvous at Corinth . with two-thirds of their forces. The 
Lacedzmonians arrived firſt, and- prepared engines for tranſ- 
porting the ſhips from the gulph of Corinth into the ſea of 
Athens, in order to invade Attica both by ſea and land. The 
Athenians were no leſs active on their ſide; but the allies, 
being employed in their harveſt, and beginning to grow weary 
of the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who Te- that all 
theſe preparations were made againſt them, fi 
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x8 © THE” HISTORY OF 
that they were very weak; to undeceive the world, and ſhow 


that they alone were able to ſupport a fleet without the aid of 


Leſbos, put to fea a fleet of an hundred ſail, which they mann'd 
with citizens as well as foreigners ;- not exempting a ſingle ci- 
tizen, except ſuch only as were obliged to ſerve on horſeback, 
or whoſe revenue amounted to five hundred meaſures of corn. 
After having ſhewed: themſelves before the iſthmus of Corinth, 


the more to diſplay their power, they made deſcents into what- 


ever parts of Peloponneſus they pleaſed. l. 
The world never ſaw a finer fleet. The Athenians guarded 
their own country, and the coaſts of Eubcea and Salamis with 
a fleet of an hundred ſhips : They cruiſed round Peloponneſus 
with another fleet of the like number of veſſels, without in- 
cluding their fleet before Leſbos and other places. The whole 
amounted to upwards. of two hundred and fifty gallies. The 
expences of this powerful armament entirely exhauſted their 
treaſure, which had been very much drained before by that of 
the ſiege of Potidza. Y FETAL: TS 


'The Lacedzmonians, greatly ſurprized at ſo formidable a 
fleet, which they no ways expected, returned with the utmoſt 
expedition to their own country, and only ordered forty gallies 


to be fitted out for the ſuccour of Mitylene. The Athenians 


had ſent a reinforcement thither, conſiſting of a thouſand 


heavy-armed troops, by whoſe aſſiſtance they made a contra- 
vallation, with forts in the moſt convenient places; ſo that it 
was blocked up, both by ſea and land, in the beginning of 
winter. The Athenians were in ſuch great want of money for 


carrying on this ſiege, that they were reduced to aſſeſs them- 


ſelves, which they had never done before, and by this means 
two hundred * talents were ſent to it. 79 
(e) The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, and 
having waited to no purpoſe for the ſuccours which the Lace- 
dznionians had promiſed them, ſurrendered, upon condition 
that no perſon ſhould be put to death or impriſoned, till the 
ambaſſadors, whom they ſhould ſend to Athens, were re- 
turned; and that, in the mean time, the troops ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the city. As ſoon as the Athenians had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city, ſuch of the factiaus Mityleneans as had fled 
to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, and after- 


wards to Athens. There the affair of the Mityleneans was de- 
bated. As their revolt had greatly exaſperated the people, be- 


cauſe not ꝓreceded by any ill treatment, and it ſeemed a mere 
effect of their hatred for the Athenians, in the firſt — 
1542 0 See POL | | Te 264 0000 


(% A, M. 3577. Ant. J. C. 427. e eee 
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of their rage, they reſolved to put all the citizens to death in- 
diſcriminately, and to make all the women and children flaves z 
and immediately they ſent a galley to put the decree in execu- 
„ ; | 1 : 
But night gave them leifure to make different reflections. 
This ſeverity was judged too cruel, and carried farther than 
conſiſted with juſtice. They imaged to themſelves the fate of 
that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to ſlaughter, and re- 
pented their having involved the innocent with the ;guilty. 
This ſudden change of the Athenians gave the Mitylenean 
ambaſſadors ſome little glimmerings of hope; and they pre- 
vailed fo far with the magiſtrates, as to have the affair debated 
a ſecond time. Cleon, who had ſuggeſted the firſt decree, a 
man of a fiery temper, and who had great authority over the 


; 1 N maintained his opinion with great vehemence and 


eat. He repreſented, that it was unworthy a wiſe govern- 


ment to ang with'every wind, and to annul in the morning 


what they had decreed the night before; and that it was highly 
important to take an exemplary vengeance of the Mityleneans, 


in order to awe the reſt of their allies who were every where 


ready to revolt. 5 4 9 855 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the firſt aſſembly, 
now oppoſed his reflections more ſtrongly than before. After 
deſcribing, in a tender and pathetick manner, the deplorable 
condition of the Mityleneans, whoſe mänds (he ſaid) muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be on the rack, whilſt they were expecting a ſentence 
that was to determine their fate; he repreſented to the Athe- 
nians, that the fame of their mildneſs and clemency had always 
reflected the higheſt honour on them, and diſtinguiſned them 
gloriouſly from all other nations: he obſerved, that the citi- 
zens of Mitylene had been drawn involuntarily into the rebel - 


lion, a proof of which was, their ſurrendering the city to 


them, the inſtant it was in their power to do it : they there- 
fore, by this decree, would murder their benefactors, and con- 
ſequently be both unjuſt and ungrateful, in puniſhing the in- 
nocent with the guilty. He obſerved farther, that ſuppoſing 
the Mityleneans in general were guilty, it would however be 
for the intereſt of the Athenians to diſſemble, in order that the 
rigorous puniſhment they had decreed might not exaſperate the 
reſt of the allies; and that the beſt way to put à ſtop to the 
evil, would be, to leave room for repentance, and not plunge 
people into deſpair, by the abſolute and irrevocable refuſal aof 
a pardon. His opinion therefore was, that they ſhould ex- 
amine very deliberately the cauſe of thoſe factious Mityleneans 
who had been brought to Athens, and pardon all the reſt. 8 
ca | he 
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The aſfembly was very much divided, ſo that Diodorus 


Carried it only by a few votes. A ſecond galley was therefore 


immediately fitted out. It was furniſhed with every thing 
that might accelerate its courſe ; and the ambaſſadors of Mity- 
lene promiſed a great reward to the crew, provided they ar- 


_ rived time enough. They therefore did not quit their, oars, 


even when they took ſuſtenance, but eat and drank as they 
rowed, and took their reſt alternately ; and, very happily for 


them, the wind was favourable. The firſt galley had got a 


day and night's fail before them; but as thoſe on board carried 
Ml news, they did not make great haſte. Its arrival before 
the city had ſpread the utmoſt conſternation in every part of it: 
but it increaſed infinitely, when the decree, by which all the 


Citizens were ſentenced to die, was read in a full aſſembly. 
Nothing was now heard in all places but eries and loud la- 


ments. The moment that the ſentence was going to be put in 
execution, advice came that a ſecond galley was arrived. Im- 
\mediately the cruel maſſacre was ſufpended... The aſſembly 
was again convened; and the decree which granted a pardon 
was liſtened to with ſuch a filence and joy, as is much eaſier 
conceived than 'exprefled, _ | & 
All the factious Mityleneans, though upwards of a thouſand, 
were put to death. The city was afterwards diſmantled, the 
ſhips delivered up; and the whole iſfand, the city of My- 
thimne excepted, - was divided into three thouſand parts or 
portions, three hundred of which were conſecrated to the ſer- 


vice of the gods; and the reſt divided by lot, among ſuch 


Athenians ag were ſent thither, to whom the natives of the 


country gave a revenue of two * minæ for every portion; on 
which condition they were permitted to keep poſſeſſion of the 


Hland, but not as proprietors. The cities which belonged to 
the Mityleneans on the coaſt of Aſia, were all ſubjected by the 
Athenians. 3 , 5 

- (6) During the winter of the preceding campaign, the in- 
kabitants of Platææ, having lo all hopes of ſuccour, and 
being in the utmoſt want of proviſions, formed a reſolution to 
cut their way through the enemy :, but half of them, ſtruck 
with the greatneſs of the danger, and the boldneſs of the en- 


terprize, entirely loſt courage when they came to the execu- 
tion; but the. reſt (who were about two hundred and twenty 


ſoldiers) perſiſted in their reſolution, and eſcaped in the follow- 
__— I 1537 45 
i Before 


| © (b) Thueyd, I. iii. p. 185188, — 2 
de Attick mina was worth an hundred drachms, that is, u Frenth 


* . 
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THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 187 
Before I begin the deſcription of their eſcape, it will be 
proper to inform my readers, in what ſenſe I uſe certain ex- 
preſſions I ſhall employ in it. In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, the line 
or fortification which is made round a city when beſieged, to 
prevent ſallies, is called contravallation; and that which is 
made to prevent any ſuccours from without, is named circum 
vallation. Both theſe fortifications were ufed in this fiegez 
however, for brevity fake, I ſhall uſe only the former term. 
The contravaliation conſiſted of two walls, at ſixteen feet 
diſtance one from the other. The ſpace between the two walls 
being a kind of platform or terraſs, ſeemed to be but one 
_ ſingle building, and compoſed a range of cazerns or barracks, 
Where the ſoldiers had their lodgings. Lofty towers were 
built around it at proper diſtances, extending from one wall 
to the other, in order that they might be able to defend them» 
ſelves at the ſame time againſt any attack from within and 
without. There was no going from one cazern to another 
without croſſing thoſe towers; and on the top of the wall was 
a parapet on both ſides, where a guard was commonly kept; 
but in rainy weather, the ſoldiers uſed to ſhelter themſelves 
in the towers, which ſerved in the nature of guard-houſes. 
Such was the contravallation, on both fides of which was a 
ditch, the earth of which had been employed in making the 
- The befieged firſt took the height of the wall, by counting 
the rows of bricks which compoſed .:t ;- and this they did at 
different times, and employed ſeveral-men for that purpoſe, in 
order that they might not miſtake in the calculation. This 
was the eaſier, becauſe as the wall ſtood but at a ſmall diſtance; 
every part of it was very viſible. They then made ladders of 
a proper len fs AB FE RR | 
All things being now ready. for executing the deſign, the 
beſieged left the city one night when there was no moon, in 
the midſt of a ſtorm of wind and rain. After croſſing the firſt 
ditch, they drew near to the wall undiſcovered, through the 
darkneſs of the night ; not to mention that the noiſe made by 
the rain and wind prevented their being heard. They marched 
at ſome diſtance from one another, to prevent the claſhing of 
their arms, which were light, in order that thoſe who carried 
them might be the more active; and one of their legs was 
naked, to keep them from ſliding fo eaſily in the mire. 'Thoſe 
who carried the ladders laid them in the ſpace between the 
towers, where they knew-no guard was poſted, becauſe. it 
rained, That inſtant twelve men mounted the ladders, armed 


with only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched directly 


TS. 
#3 


„ e 5 
to the towers, ſix on each ſide. They were followed by 
ſoldiers armed only with javelins, that they might mount the 
eaſier; and their ſhields were carried after them to be uſed in 
3377 5 e 

When moſt of theſe were got to the top of the wall, they 
- were diſcovered by the fall of a tile, which one of their com- 
rades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown down. The 
alarm was immediately given from the towers, and the whole 
camp approached the wall without diſcovering the occaſion of 


the outcry, from the gloom of the night, and the violence of 


the ſtorm. Beſides which, thoſe who had Raid behind in the 
city, beat an alarm at the ſame time in another quarter, 
to make a diverſion ; ſo that the enemy did not know which 
way to, turn themſelves, and were afraid to quit their poſts, 
But a corps de reſerve, of three hundred men, who were kept 
for any unforeſeen. accident that might happen, quitted the 
contravallation, and ran to that part where they heard the 
noiſe ; and torches were held up towards Thebes, to ſhew that 
they muſt run that way. But thoſe in the city, to render the 
fignal of no uſe, made others N wow. Go in 8 
quarters, having prepared them on the wall for that p Pe: 
In the = drag thoſe who had mounted firſt ies poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the two towers which flanked, the interval 
guarded them, poſted themſelves, there to defend the paſſage, 
and keep off the beſiegers. Then ſetting ladders from the top 
of the wall againſt the two towers, they cauſed a good number 
of their comrades ta mount, in.order to keep off, by the diſ- 
ch of their arrows, as well thoſe who were, advancing to 
the foot of the wall, as the others who were haſtening from the 
neighbouring towers. Whilſt this was doing, they had time to 
ſet up ſeveral ladders, and to throw down the parapet, that 
the.reſt might come up with greater eaſe. As faſt as they came 
up, they went down on the other fide, and drew up near the 
foſſẽ on the outſide, to ſhoot at thoſe who appeared. After 
they were paſſed. over, the men who were in the towers came 
down laſt, and made to the fofle to follow after the reſt. 


That inftant the. guard of three hundred, with torches, 


came up. However, as the Platzans ſaw their enemies by 
this light better than they were ſeen by them, they took a 
ſurer aim, by which means the laſt croſſed the ditch, without 
being attacked in their paſſage: however, this was not done 
without difficulty, becauſe the ditch was froze over, and the 
ice would not bear, on account of the thaw and heavy, rains. 
The violence of the ſtorm was of great advantage to * 

. ter 


here the ladders were ſet; and having. killed thoſe wo 
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THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 189 
Aſter all were paſſed, they took the road towards Thebes, 
the better to conceal ' their retreat; becauſe it was not likely 
that they had fled towards a city of the enemy's. Immediately 
they perceived the beſiegers, with torches in their hands, pur- 
ſuing them in the road that led to Athens. After keeping that 
of Thebes about fix or ſeven “ ſtadia, they turned ſhort toward 
the mountain, and reſumed the route of Athens, whither two 
hundred and twelve arrived, out of two hundred and twenty 
who had quitted the place; the reſt having returned back to it 


. through fear, one archer excepted, who was taken on the ſide 


of the foſſe of contravallation. The beſiegers, after having 
purſued them to no purpoſe, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Platæans who remained in the city, 
ſuppoſing that all their companions had been killed, (becauſe 
thoſe who were returned to juſtify themſelves affirmed they 
were, ) ſent a herald to demand the dead bodies; but being told 
the ftrue ſtate of the affair, he withdrew. * £248 


(e) About the end of the following campaign, which is that 


wherein Mitylene was taken, the Platzans being in abſolute 


want of proviſions, and unable to make the leaſt defence, ſur- 


rendered upon condition that they ſhould not be puniſhed till 
they had been tried and adjudged in form of juſtice. Five 


commiſſioners came for this purpoſe from Lacedzmon ; and 


theſe, without charging them with any crime, barely aſked 


them whether they had done any ſervice to the Lacedemonians 


and the allies in this war? The Platzans were much ſurprized, 
as well as puzzled at this queſtion ; and were ſenſible, that it 
had been ſuggeſted by the Thebans, their profeffed enemies, 
who had vowed their deſtruction. They therefore put the La- 
cedæmonians in mind of the ſervices they had done to Greece 
in general, both at the battle of Artemiſium, and that of Pla- 
tææ; and particularly in Lacedæmonia, at the time of the 
earthquake, which was followed by the revolt of their ſlaves. 
The only reaſon (they declared) of their having joined the 
Athenians afterwards, was, to defend themſelves from the 
hoſtilities of the 'Thebans, againſt whom they had implored the 


| afliſftance of the Lacedzmonians to no purpoſe : 'That if that 


was imputed to them for a crime, which was only their miſ- 
fortune, it ought not however entirely to obliterate the re- 
membrance of their former ſervices. 


here, to whom we annually pay all the honours which can be 
„rendered to the manes of the dead. You thought fit to in- 
(e) Thueyd. I. iii . p. 208—220. Diod, I. Xl. P. 1e 

® Upards of a quarter f a league, W 
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« Caſt your eyes,” ſaid 


they, „ on the monuments of your anceſtors which you ſee - 
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N THEM ara 
4 truſt their bodies with us, as we were eye - witneſſes of their 
% bravery: And yet you will now give up their aſhes to their 


< murtherers, in abandoning us tothe Thebans, who fought 
« againſt them at the battle of Platææ. Will you enſlave 


cc a province where Greeee recovered its liberty? Will you 


« deftroy the temple of thoſe gods, to whom you owe the 


« victory? Will you aboliſh. the! memory of their founders, 


«© who contributed ſo greatly to your ſafety ? On this occaſion, 

% we may venture to ſay, our intereſt is inſeparable from your 

« glory; and you cannot deliver up your ancient friends and 
es to the unjuſt hatred of the Thebans, without 


466 
cc eternal infamy to yourſelves 5 | | 5 

One would conclude, that theſe juſt remonſtrances ſhould 
have made ſome impreſſion on the Lacedæmonians; but they 
were biaſſed more by the anſwer the Thebans made, and 
which was expreſſed in the moſt haughty and bitter terms 
againſt the Platæans; and beſides, they had brought their in- 
ſtructions from Lacedæmon. They ſtood therefore to their firſt 


L 
* 


queſtion, Whether the Platæans had done them any ſervice fince 


the war? and making them paſs one after another, as they 
ſeverally anſwered No, he was immediately butcbered, and not 
one eſcaped. About two hundred were killed in this manner; 
and twenty-five Athenians, who were among them, met with 
the ſame unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been taken 
riſoners, were made ſlaves. The Thebans afterwards peopled 
their city with exiles from Megara and Platzz ; but the year 
after they demoliſhed it entirely. It was in this manner the 
Lacedzmonians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages 
from the Thebans, ſacrificed the Platæans to their animoſity, 
ninety-three years after their firſt alliance with the Athenians. | 
_ (4) In the ſixth year of the war of Peloponneſus, the plague 
broke out anew in Athens, and again ſwept away great 
numbers. | 


'SxcT. IV. The Athenians poſſeſs themſelves of Pylus, and are 
afterwards befieged in it. T he Spartans are ſhut up in the little 
and of Sphacteria. CLEON makes himſelf maſter of it. Ak- 

| TAXERXES dies. 1 e = 


Tk $1XTH AND SEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


Paſs over ſeveral particular incidents of the ſucceeding cam- 
1 paigns, which differ very little from one another; the La- 
cedæmonians making regularly every year incurſions into 

| | | | Attica, 

(a) A. M. 3578, Ant. J. | di 426, Thucyd, I, viii. P. 232. 
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THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 191 
Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponneſus: I likewiſe omit 
ſome ſieges in different places: (e) That of Pylus, a little city 
of Meſſenia, only four * hundred furlongs from Lacedzmon, 
was one of the moſt conſiderable. 'The Athenians, headed by 
Demoſthenes, had faken that city, and fortified themſelves very 
ſtrongly in it; this was the ſeventh year of the war. The Lace- 
dæmonians left Attica immediately, in order to go and recover, 


if poſlible, that place, and accordingly they attacked it both 


by ſea and land. Braſidas, one of their leaders, ſignalized 


himſelf hete by the moſt extraordinary aRs of bravery. Oppo- 


fite to the city was a little iſland called Sphacteria, whence the 
befieged might be greatly annoyed, and the entrance of the 
harbou- ſhut up. They therefore threw a choſen body of La- 


cedzmonians inta it ; making, in all, four hundred and twenty, 


excluſive of the Helots. A battle was fought at ſea, in which 
the Athenians were victorious, and accordingly erected a trophy. 
They ſurrqunded the iſland ; and ſet a rare in every part of 
it, to prevent any of the inhabitants from going out, or any 
proviſions from being brought into them. | 


The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the magiſtrate 
thought the affair of the utmoſt importance, and therefore came 


himſelf upon the ſpet, in order that he might be better able to 


take 4 meaſures; when concluding. that it would be im- 
poſſible for him to ſave thoſe who were in the iſland, and that 
they at laſt muſt neceſſarily be ſtarved out, or be taken by ſome 
other means, he propoſed an accommodation. A ſuſpenſion of 


arms was concluded, in order to give the Lacedzmonians time to 


ſend to Athens ; but upon condition that in the mean time they 
ſhould ſurrender up all their gallies, and nct attack the place 
either by ſea or land, till the return of the ambaſſadors: "That 
if they complied with theſe conditions, the Athenians would 
permit them to carry proviſions to thoſe who were in the iſland, 
at the t rate of ſo much for the maſter, and half for the ſervant ; 


and that the whole ſhould be done publickly, and in ſight of 


both armies : That, on the other fide, the Athenians ſhould be 
allowed to keep guard round the iſland, to prevent any thing 


from going in or out of it, but ſhould not attack it in any 


manner: That in caſe this agreement ſhould be. infringed in 
the leaſt, the truce ſhould be broke ; otherwiſe, that it ſhould 
continue in full force till the return of the ambaſſadors, whom 
| the 
(e) A. M. 3579. Ant. J. C. 425. Thucyd, I. iv. p. 253—280. Diod. 
J. xii. p. 112—1 14. | OM 
* Tooenty French leagues. : 5 | 
t For the maſters, twvo Attick chee- | of wine, and a piece of meat: With balf 
nices of flour, making about four pounds | this quantity for the ſervants, 
and an balf, two cotyles, or balf pints 
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ws THE HISTORY OF 
the Athenians - obliged themſelves, by the articles, to convey 


backwards and forwards ;- and that then the Lacedæmonians | 
ſhould have their ſhips reſtored, in the ſame condition in which F 
they had been delivered up. Such were the articles of the 
treaty. The Lacedzmonians began to put it in execution, by = 
ſurrendering about threeſcore ſhips; after which they ſent am- 4 
baſſadors to Athens . „ f 
Being admitted to audience before the people, they began ; 
by ſaying, that they were come to the Athenians to ſue for that 5 
peace, which they themſelves were, a little before, in a condi- r 
tion to grant: That they now might acquire the glory of 
having reſtored the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacedæ- 4 
monians conſented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : e] 
That the danger to which their citizens were expoſed in the te 
iſland, had determined them to take ſuch a ſtep as could not li 
but be very grating to Lacedzmonians : However, that their * 
affairs were far from being deſperate, and therefore, that now 3 
was the. time to eſtabliſh, between the two republicks, a firm by 
and ſolid friendſhip ; becauſe the affairs of both were ftill 88 
fluctuating, and fortune had not yet declared abſolutely in favour pe 
of either: That the gods frequently abandoned thoſe whom 
ſucceſs makes proud, by ſhifting the ſcene, and rendering them 51 
as unfortunate as they before had been happy: That they ought an 
to conſider, that the fate of arms is very uncertain ;. and that By 
the means to eſtabliſh a laſting peace, is not to triumph over in 
an enemy by oppreſſing him, but to agree to a reconciliation fo 
on juſt and reaſonable terms: For then, conquered by gene- int 
roſity and not by violence, his future thoughts Dong all em- of 
ployed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, he is es | ev 
and thinks it his duty, to obſerve his engagments with in- the 
violable fidelity. _ 1 Sh LS THE Haar 
The Athenians had now an happy opportunity for termi- 
nating the war, by a peace which would have been-as glorious like 
to them, as advantageous to all Greece. But Cleon, who had Wh 
a great aſcendant over the people, prevented its taking effect. = 
'They therefore anſwered, by his advice, that thoſe who were alm 
in the iſland ſhould firſt ſurrender at diſcretion ; and afterwards Fee 
be carried to Athens, on the condition of being ſent back- from - hot 
it, as ſoon as the Lacedzmonians ſhould have reſtored the cities, roac 
Oc. which the Athenians had been forced to give up by the whit 
_ laſt treaty; and that theſe things being done, a firm and Bur 
Jaſting peace ſhould be concluded. The Lacedæmonians dzm 
demanded that deputies ſhould be appointed, and. that the their 


Athenians ſhould engage to ratify what they ſhould conclude. peac 
But Cleon exclaimed againſt. this propoſal, and ſaid, it wo offer, 


3 


THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 1935 
plain they did not deal fairly, fince they would not tranſact 
with the people, but with particular men, whom they might 
eaſily bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they 


ſnould do it immediately. The Laced emonians, finding there 
was no poſſibility for them to treat with the 


le, without 
n granted 


* 


adviſing with their allies, and t iat if any thing had 


by them to their prejudice, they muſt be reſponſible for it, went 


away without concluding any thing; fully perſuaded that they 
muſt not expect equitable treatment from the Athenians, in 
the preſent ſtate of Heir affairs and diſpoſition from 3 
As ſoon as they were returned to Pylus, the ſuſpenſion 
ceaſed: But when the Lacedæmonians came to demand back 
their ſhips, the Athenians refuſed to give them up, upon pre- 


tence that the treaty had been infringed in ſome 1 of 


little conſequence. The Lacedæmonians inveighed ſtrongly 
againſt this refuſal, as being a manifeſt perſidy; and immedi- 
ately prepared for war with greater vigour and animoſity than 
before. A haughty carriage in ſuccefs, and want of faith in 
the obſervation o 


and hoped they ſhould ſoon be able to ſtarve out the inhabitants. 
But the Lacedzmonians engaged the whole country in their 
intereſt by the views of gain, Japivg a heavy tax upon provi- 
ſions, and giving ſuch ſlaves their freedom as ſhould run any 
into it, Proviſions were therefore now. brought, (at the hazard 


of mens lives) from all parts of Peloponneſus. There were 


even divers who ſwam from the coaſt to the iſland, oppoſite to 
the harbour, and drew after them goat - ſkins filled with pounded 
linſeed, and poppies mixed with honey. | 5 


Thoſe who were beſieged in Pilus were reduced to almoſt the | 


like extremities, being in want both of water and proviſions. 
When advice was brought. to Athens, that their countrymen, 


ſo far from reducing the enemy by ſamine, were themſelves 


almoſt ſtarved ; it was feared, that as it would not be poſſible 
for the fleet to ſabfiſt during the winter, on a deſert coaſt which 


| belonged to the enemy, nor to lie at anchor in ſo dangerous a 


road, the iſland muſt by that means be leſs ſecurely guarded, 
which would give the priſoners an opportunity of eſcaping. 
But the circumſtance they chieſly dreaded was, leſt the Lace- 
dzmonians after, their countrymen were once extricated from 


their danger, ſhould refuſe to hearken to any conditions of 


peace; ſo that they now repented their having refuſed it when 


offered them „ : 
Vor. III. —ů 


| treaties, never fail, at laſt, to involve a 

people in great calamities. This will appear by what follows. © 
The Athenians continued to keep a ſtrict guard round the 

iſland, to prevent any proviſions from being brought into it, 
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194 THE HIS ORY OF 
Cleon ſaw plainly that theſe complaints would terminate in 
him, He therefore began by aſſerting, that it was all a falſe 
report concerning the extreme want of proviſions, to -which 
+ the Athenians, both within and without Pylus, were ſaid to be 
reduced. He next exclaimed, in prefence of the people, againſt 
the ſupineneſs and inactivity of the leaders who beſieged the 
iſland, pretending, that were they to exert the leaſt bravery, 
they might ſoon take the iſland; and that had he commanded, 
he would ſoon have taken it. Upon this he was immedi- 
ately appointed to command the expedition; Nicias, who 
was before elected, nie voluntarily that honcur to 
him, either through weakneſs, for he was naturally timid, 
or out of a political view, in order that the ill ſucceſs which 
it was generally believed Cleon would meet with in this en- 
- terprize, might loſe him the favour of the people. But now 
Cleon was greatly ſurprized as well as embarraſſed ; for he did 
not expect that the Athenians would take him at his word, he 
being a finer talker than ſoldier, and much more able with his 
tongue than his ſword. However, he deſired leave to wave the 
honour they offered, for which he alledged' ſeveral excuſes : 
But finding that the more he declined the command, the more 
they preſſed him to accept it, he changed his note; and ſup- 
plying his want of courage with rodomontade, he declared be- 
fore the whole aſſembly, with a firm and refolute air, that he 
would bring, in twenty days, thoſe of the iſland priſoners, or 
loſe his life. The whole aſſembly, on hearing thoſe words, 
ſet up a laugh, for they knew the man. 1 
Cleon however, contrary to the expectation of every body, 
made good his words. He and Demoſthenes (the other chief) 
landed in the iſland, attacked the enemy with great vigour, 
drove them from poſt to poſt, and gaining ground perpetually, 
at laſt forced them to the extremity of the iſland. The Lace- 
dzmonians had ſtormed a fort that was thought inaccefiible; 
There theydrew up in battle- array, faced about to that fide 2 
where they could be attacked, and defended themſelves like ſo 
many lions. As the engagement bad held the greateſt part of 
the day, and the ſoldiers were oppreſſed with heat and weari- 
neſs, and parched with thirſt, the general of the Meſſenians, 


directing himſelf to Cleon and Demoſthenes, ſaid, that all their ti 
efforts would be to no purpoſe, unleſs they charged their enemy's . 
rear; and promiſed, if they would but give him ſome troops Fe 
armed with miſſive weapons, ,that he would endeavour to find a M 
paſſage. Accordingly, he and his followers climbed up certain th 


"ſteep and craggy places which were not guarded, when coming 2 
down unperceived into the fort, he appeared on a ſudden at ſp 


the backs of the Lacedæmonians, which entirely damped their 
| | | ED courage, 


- 


— 
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_ courage, and afterwards compleated their overthrow. / 


now made but a very feeble reſiſtance; and being oppreſſed 
with numbers, attacked on all ſides, and dejected through 


fatigue and deſpair, they began to give way: But the Athe- 
nians ſeized on all the paſſes to cut off their retreat. Cleon 


and Demoſther es, finding that ſhould the battle continue, 


not a man of them would eſcape, and being deſirous of 
carrying them alive to Athens, they commanded their ſoldiers 


to deſiſt; and cauſed proclamation to be made by a herald, 
for them to lay down their arms and ſurrender at diſcretion. 
At tneſe words, the greateſt part lowered their ſhields, and 
clapped their hands in token of approbation-' A kind of 
ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed upon; and their commander 


deſired leave might be granted him to diſpatch a meſſenger to 


the camp, to know the reſolution of the generals. This was 
not allowed, but they called heralds from the coaſt; and after 
ſeveral” meſſages, a Lacedæmonian advanced forward, and 


cried aloud, that they were permitted to treat with the enemy, 


provided they did not ſubmit to'diſhonourable terms. Upon 
this, they held a conference; after which they ſurrendered at 
ciſcretion, and were kept till the next day. The Athenians 
then raifing a trophy, and reſtoring the Lacedæmonians their 
dead, embarked for their own country, after diſtributing the 


: * 
222 4 . 


priſoners among the ſeveral ſhips, and committing; the guard 


of them te the captain of the gallies” 


In this battle an hundred and twenty-eight Lacedæmonians 
fell, out of four hundred and'twenty, which was their number 
ac firſt; ſo that there ſurvived not quite three hundred, an hun- 
dred and twenty of whom were Spartans, that is, inhabitants of 
the city of Sparta. The ſiege of the iſland, (to compute from 
the beginning of it, including the time employed in the truce) 
had laſted threeſcore and twelve days. They all now left Pylus ; 
and Cleon's promiſe, though ſo vain and raſh, was found li- 
terally true. But the moſt ſurprizing circumſtance was, the 
capitulation that had been made; for it was believed that the 
Lacedzmonians, ſo far from ſurrendring their arms, would die 


ſword in hand. a 


Being come to Athens they were ordered to remain priſoners 


till a peace ſhould be concluded, provided the Lacedzmonians did 


not make any incurſions into their country, for that then they 
ſ{hou!dtall-be put to death. They left a garriſon in Pylus. The 


Meifenians of Naupactus, who had formerly poſſeſſed it, ſent - 
thither the flower of their youth, who very much infeſted the 


Lacedæmonians by their incurſions ; and as theſe Meſſenians 
ſpoke the language of the country, they prevailed with a great 
Es, K 2 | 
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195 THE HIS TORY OF, e. 
number of ſlaves to join them. The Lacedzmonians, dreading. 
a greater evil, ſent ſeveral deputations to Athens, but to no 

rpoſe ; the Athenians being too much elated with their pro- 
3 and eſpecially their late ſucceſs, to liſten to any terms. 
un che ſeventh year of the Peloponneſian war, Artaxerxes 
ſent to the Lacedæmonians an ambaſſador named Artaphernes, 
with a letter written in the Aſſyrian language, in which he 
laid, that he had received many embaſſies from them, but the 
purport of them all differed ſo widely, that he could not com- 
prehend in any manner what it was they requeſted : That in 
this uncertainty, he had thought proper to ſend a Perſian, to 
acquaint them, that if they had any propoſal to make, they 
ſhould ſend a perſon in whom they could confide along with 
him, from whom he might be exactly informed in what they 

deſired. This ambaſſador, arriving at Eion on the river Stry- 
mon in Thrace, was there taken priſoner, about the cloſe of 
this year, by one of the admirals of the Athenian fleet, who 
ſent him to Athens. He was treated with the utmoſt civility 
and reſpe& ; the Athenians being extremely defirous of re- 
covering the. favour of the king his maſter, 

The year following, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit the 
Athenians to put to ſea, they ſent the ambaſſador back in one 
ef their ſhips at the publick expence; and appointed ſome of 
their citizens to wait upon him to the court of Perſia, in quality 

of ambaſſadors. Upon landing at Epheſus, they — 

Artaxerxes was dead; Whereupon the Athenian ambaſſa- 
ors, thinking it not adviſable to proceed farther after this 
news, took leave of Artaphernes, and returned to their own 


- . country, : | 
0 0 Thucyd, l. . 7. aß5 26. 
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the moſt faithful of all his father's eunuchs. It was he who 
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Continued during the Reigns of Xenxxs Tt 


| I. of Socpianus, 
and of: Dazius Nor kus. 
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Els chapter contains thirteen years of the Peloponneſian 


1 War, to the nineteenth inclufively. 


— off 


Seer. I. The very ort reigns of Xenxes II. avd SooDranvey.. 


They are ſucceeded by Darius Nor Hus. He puts u flop to 
the inſurrection of Egypt, and that 'of Media. He befiowos on 
Cyrus, his youngeſt ſon, the ſupreme command of all Afia 


minor. ; 


(a) 1 died about the beginning of the 
| forty-ninth year of his reign. Xerxes, who fucceeded 
him, was the only fon which the queen his wife brought him: 
But he had ſeventeen others by his concubines, among whom 
was Sogdianus, (who is called Secondianus by Cteſias) Ochus 
and Arfites. * Sogdianus, in concert with Pharriacias one of 
Xerxes's eunuchs, came infidiouſly, one feftival day, to the 
new king, who, after drinking too immoderately, was retired 
to his chamber, in order to give the fames of the wine he had 
drank time to evaporate ; where he killed him without any 
difficulty, after he had reigned bat forty-five days; and was 
declared king in his ftead. , 
He was ſcarce on the throne, but he put to death Bagorazus, 


5 5 had, 


(a) A. M. 3579. Ant. J. C. 425. Cteſ. e. xlyii=i, Diod, 1, Al. p. 114 
* A, M. 3580, Ant. ik = 3 FOR 
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with him, on ſome trifling circumſtance, relating to t 
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had been appointed to ſuperintend the interment of Artaxerxes, 
and of the” queen, Nerxes's mother, "who" died the Time" day 
with her royal conſort. After having depoſited the two bodies 
in the mauſolæum, where the kings of Perſia were interred, he 
found, at his return, Sogdianus on the throne, who did not 
receive him favourably, upon account of ſome difference with 
him in the life-time of his father. But the new king did not 
ſtop here: Not long after he took an oppertunity to- el 

eng 


ſequies of his father, and cauſed him to be ſtoned. < 
By theſe two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of 
| Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army and nobility, ſo 
that he did not think himſelf ſafe on a throne, to which he had 
forced his way by ſuch horrid murders. He ſuſpected that his 
brothers harboured the like deſign ; and Ochus, to whom hi 
father had left the government of Hyrcania, was the chief 
object of his ſuſpicion. Accordingly he ſent for him, with the 
intention of getting him murdered as ſoon as he arrived. Hows 
ever Ochus, who ſaw through his deſign, delayed coming upon 
various pretences ; which he continued till he advanced at the 
head of a ſtrong army, which he openly declared he would 
employ to revenge the death of his brother Xerxes. This de- 
claration brought over to him a great number of the nobility, 
and ſeveral governors of the provinces, they being juſtly diſſa- 
tisſied at Sogdianus's cruelty and ill conduct. They put the 
tiara on Ochus's head, and proclaimed him king. Sogdianus 
ſeeing himfelf abandoned in this manner, was as mean and 
* cowardly in the ſlight defence he made to maintain his crown, 
as he had before been unjuſt and barbarous in uſurping it. 
Contrary to the advice of his beſt friends, and the wiſeſt perſons 
who ſtill adhered to him, he concluded a treaty with his 
brother, who getting him into his hands, cauſed him to be 
- thrown into. aſhes, . bows he died a cruel death. (3) This was 
a kind of puniſhment peculiar to the Perſians, and exerciſed 
only on great criminals. One of the- largeſt towers was filled 
to a certain height with aſhes. The criminal was then thrown 
headlong from the wh of the tower into them; after which, 
the aſhes were by a wheel turned perpetually round him till he 
was ſuffocated. Thus this wicked prince loſt his life and em- 
poire, which he enjoyed fix months and fifteen days. | 
Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed 
of the empire. As ſoon as he was ſettled in it, he changed“ 
his name from Ochus to that of Darius. To diſtinguiſh > 


(5) Val. Max. I. ix, c. 2. 2 Maccab, c. xiii, 
K M. 3581, Ant. J. C. 423. 
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hiſtorians add the epitnet v, ſignifying baſtard. ' He reigned 


, 
7 nineteen years. | | | | 
8 Arſites, ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus had ſupplanted 
C Xerxes, and had himſelf been dethroned by Ochus, meditated 
t to ſerve the latter in the ſame manner. Though he was his 
h brother by the father as well as the mother's fide, he openly 
t revolted againſt him, and was aflifted in it by Artiphius, ſon 
1 of Megabyzus. Ochus, whom hereafter we ſhall always call 
- Darius, ſent Artaſyras, one of his generals, againſt Artiphius ; 
| and himſelf, at the head of another army, marched againſt Arſites. 
of Artyphius, with the Grecian troops in his pay, defeated twice 
0 the general ſent againſt him. But engaging a third time, the 
d | Greeks were corrupted, and he himſelf was beat, and forced to 
is ſurrender, upon his being flattered with hopes that a pardon 
1 would be granted him. The king would have had him put to 
+ death, but was diverted from that reſolution by queen Pary- 
ie ſatis, Darius's ſiſter and queen. She alſo was the daughter of 
ls Artaxerxes, but not by the ſame mother as Darius: She was an £ 
In intriguing, artful woman, and the king her huſband was go- 
he verned by her on moſt occaſions. The counſel ſhe now gave 
Id was perfidious to the laſt degree. She adviſed him to exerciſe 
e- his clemency towards Artyphiue, and ſhow him kind uſage, 
y. in order that his brother might hope, when he heard of hi 
a- treating a rebellious ſervant with ſo much generoſity, that he 
he himſelf ſhould meet, at leaſt, with as mild treatment, and 
us thereby be prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that 
nd when once he ſhould have ſeized that prince, he might diſpoſe 
n, of him and Artiphius as he pleaſed. Darius followed her 
it. counſel, which proved ſucceſsful. Arſytes being informed of 
ns the gentle uſage which — met with, concluded that, 
his as he was the king's brother, he ſhould conſequently meet with 
be ſtill more indulgent treatment; and with this hope he concluded 
vas a treaty, and ſurrendered himſelf. Darius was very much inclined 
ſed to ſave his life: But Paryſatis, by inculcatiug to him, that he 
led ought to puniſh this rebel to ſecure himſelf, at laſt prevailed 
wn with him to put his brother to death, and accordingly he was 
ch, ſuffocated in aſhes with Artyphius. However, Darius had a 
he violent ſtruggle with. himſelf, before he could give orders for 
m- this ſacrifice ; having a very tender affection for his brother. 

| He afterwards put ſome other perſons to death, which executions 
Ted did not procure him the tranquillity he had expected from 
d * them; for his reign was afterwards diſturbed with ſuch violent 
im, commotions that he enjoyed but little repoſe. pal bp 
ſto- (e) One of the moſt dangerous commotions was occaſioned 


by the rebellion of Piſuthnes, who being governor of Lydia, 
| K 4 .- ___ wanted 
; (c) A. M. 3590. Ant. J. 22 414. Cteſs. c. Ii. | 
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wanted to throw off his allegiance to the Perſian empire, and 
make himſelf king in his province. What flattered him with 


the hopes of ſucceeding in this attempt, was, his having raiſed 


2 conſiderable body of Grecian troops, under the command of 
Luycon the Athenian. Darius ſent Tiſſaphernes againſt this 
rebel, and gave him, with a conſiderable army, the commiſſic n 


*. governor of Lydia, of which he was to diſpoſſeſs Piſuthnes. 


Tiſſaphernes, who was an artful man, and capable of acting 


zn all characters, found means of tampering with the Greeks 


under Piſuthnes; and by dint of preſents and promiſes, brought 

over the troops with their general to his party. Piſuthnes, who, 
by this deſertion, was unable to carry on his defigns, ſurren- 
detred, upon his being flattered with the hopes of — his 
"pardon; but the inſtant he was brought before the king, he 


was ſentenced to be ſuffocated in aſhes, and accordingly met 


With the ſame fate as the reſt of the rebels, But his death did 
not put an end to all troubles; (4) for Amorges his ſon, with 
the remainder of his army, ftill oppoſed Tiſſaphernes; and for 


two years laid waſte the maritime provinces of Aſia minor, till 


be at laſt was taken by the Greeks of Peloponneſus, in Iaſus, 
a city of Ionia, and delivered up by the inhabitants to Tiſſa- 


Fn phernes, who put him to death. 7 | | 
(e) Darius was involved in freſh troubles by one of his 


eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for many years, engroſſed 
all power in the court of Perſia; and we ſhall find, by the 
on I of this hiſtory, that they always governed abſolutely in 
- it. / We may know their character, and the danger to 
which they expoſe princes, by the picture which Dioclefian, 

after he had reſigned the empire, and reduced himſelf to a 
rivate ſtation of life, drew of freedmen, who had gained a 
like aſcendant aver the Roman emperors. Four or five per- 

% ſons,” ſays he, who are cloſely united, and reſolutely 
determined to impoſe on a prince, may do it very eaſily. 
« They never ſhew things to him but in ſuch a light as they 
_ «© are ſure will pleaſe. They conceal whatever would contri- 
„ bute to enlighten him: and as they only beſiege him con- 
44 ꝗtinually, he cannot be informed of any thing but through 
4 their canal, and does nothing but what they think fit to 
4 ſuggeſt to him. Hence it is, that he beſtows employments 


<< on thoſe he og to exclude from them; and, on the other 


44 fide, removes from offices ſuch perſons as are moſt worthy cf 
6 filling them. In a word, the beſt prince is often {1d by 


4 theſe men, though he be ever fo vigilant, and even ſuſpi- 
| « cious 


(o) Thueyd. I. viii. p. 554-567, 368. (e) Cteſ. e. iii, (/) Vopil, 


in vit. Aurelian. Imper. 
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e cious of them.” Quid multa? Ut Diocletianus ipſe dicebat, 


bonus, cautus, optimus venditur imperator. 8 

In this manner was Darius's court governed. Three eunuchs 
had uſurped all power in it; * an infallible mark that a go- 
vernment is bad, and the prince of little merit. But one of 


thoſe three eunuchs, whoſe name was Artoxares, preſided over, 


and governed the reſt. He had found Darius's weak fide, by 


which he infinuated himſelf into his confidence. He had 
ſtudied all his paſſions, to know how to indulge them, and 


govern his prince by their means. He plunged him continually 
in pleaſures and amuſements, to engroſs his whole authority to 
himſelf. In fine, under the name and protection of queen 
Paryſatis, to whoſe will and pleafure he was the moſt devoted 
of ſlaves, he diſpoſed of all the affairs of the empire, and 
nothing was tranſacted but by his orders. Intoxicated by the 


ſupreme authority which the favour of his ſovereign gave him, 
he reſolved to make himſelf king, inſtead of being prime mi- 


niſter; and accordingly formed a deſign to get Darius out of 
the way, and afterwards aſcend the throne. However, his 
plot being diſcovered, he was ſeized and delivered up to Par- 
ſatis, who put him to a moſt ignominious and cruel death. - 
(g) But the greateſt misfortune which happened in Darius's 


| reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians. This terrible blow 


fell out the ſame year with Piſuthnes's rebellion. But Darius 
could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. (2) The 
Egyptians, weary of the Perſian government, flocked from all 
parts to Amyrtæus of Sais, who at laſt was come out of the 
fens where he had defended himſelf, from the ſuppreſſion of 


the revolt of Inarus. The Perſians were drove out, and Amyr- 


tzus proclaimed-king of Egypt, where he reigned ſix years. 
After having eſtabliſned himſelf fecurelyon the throne, and en- 


tirely expelled the Perſians out of Egypt, he prepared to purſue 


them as far as Phœnicia, and had already concerted meaſures with 
the Arabians, to attack them in that country. News of this 
being brought the king of Perſia, he recalled the fleet which 


he had promiſed the Lacedzmonians, to employ it in the de- 


fence of his own dominions. = | | 
_ Whilſt Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt and Arabia, 
the Medes rebelled; however, they were defeated, and reduced 


to their allegiance by force of arms. To puniſh them for this 
revolt, their yoke (till then eaſy enough) was made heavier: 
@ fate that rebellious ſubjects always experience, when the go- 
/%%%%C SAA - - | vernment, 
2 Euſed, in Chron. (5). Thueyd. I. i. p. 72; 73. ; 5 
Scis præcipuum eſſe indicium non magni” principie, magnos libertosy) 
Pn. ad Trajan. {I * N 
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202 THE HISTORY or k 
vernment, which they endeavoured to throw off, gains the 


upper hand. 


() Darius's arms ſeem to have had the like Gd againſt 
the Egyptians. Amyrtzus dying after he had reigned ſix years 


6 poiſibly was killed in a battle) Herodotus obſerves, it was 


y the aſſiſtance of the Perſians that Pauſiris his ſon ſucceeded 
Em! in the throne. To effect this, they muſt either have been 


; maſters of Egypt, or their 4 5 the ſtrongeſt in that kingdom. 


(4) Aſter having cruſhed the rebels in Media, and reftored the 
lon of Egypt to their former ſituation, Darius gave Cyrus, 
the youngeſt of his ſons, the ſupreme command of all the pro- 
vinces of Aſia minor: an important commiſſion, by which he 
commanded all the. pov rene in chat part of the 


empire. 
I thought it W to anticipate times, nk draw together 


5 the facts which relate to the kings of Perſia; to prevent my 


being often obliged to interrupt the 9d of the Cares; e 
whic. I now return. | 5 


Ss cT. H. The At 1 * Hhemeboer maſters of the iſland f 
© Cythera. Expeditions of BRAS1IDAS into Thrace. He takes 

' Amphipolis. Tavcypipes the hiftorian is baniſhed. A battle 
15 fought near Delium, ye the Athenians are Kent. . 


Tas zionrn YEAR OF THE WAR. 


| Ti R- theee or four; campaigns which followed the redve- 


tion of the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, were diſtinguiſhed 

y very few conſiderable events. 

—5 The Athenians under Nicias took the little iſland of 
Cythera, fituated on the coaſt of Lacedæmonia, near cape 
b and from thence they infeſted the whole country. 5 

& Braſidas, on the other fide, marched towards 'Thrace. 


| T he Lacedæmonians were induced by more than cne motive 


to undertake this expedition; imagining they ſhould oblige 
the Athenians, who had fallen upon them in their country, to 


divide their forces. The inhabitants of it invited them thither, 


and offered to pay the army. In fine, they were extremely 
lad to embrace that opportunity, to rid themſelves of the 
Fietors, whom they expected to rife in rebellion, from the 
taking of Pylus. "They had already made away with two: 
ee of chem 1 in a moſt horrid. manner. Upon the ſpecious 


| | Pretence 
0% Herod. l. 5ii. e. 25. @) A. M. 3597. Ant. J. C. 407, 
e A. M. 3580. Ant. J. C. 424. Thucyd. I. iv. p. 286. 0 "Thus D 


| .! iv. P. 30-311. Diod, J. xii, p. 117, 118. 4 * 


pretence of rewarding merit even in ſlaves; but, in reality, to 


get rid of a body of men whoſe 9 they dreaded, they 


cauſed proclamation to be made, that ſu 


enter their names in the publick regiſters, in order for their 


being made free. Accordingly two in trough th in their 


names. They were carried in proceſſion through the temples, 
with chaplets of flowers on their heads, as if they were really 


to be {et at liberty. After this ceremony, they all diſappeared, 


\ 


and were never heard of more. 
whag manner an umbrageous policy and power, when filled 


with jealouſy and diſtruſt, excite men to the commiſſion of the 


blackeſt crimes, without ſcrupling to make even religion itſelf, 


and the authority of the gods, ſubſervient to their dark de- 


ſigns. 7 EE 6 

They therefore ſent ſeven hundred Helots with Braſidas, 
whom they had appointed to head this enterprize. This generaF 
brought over ſeveral cities, either by force or intelligence, and 
ſtill more by his wiſdom and moderation. The chief of theſe 


were Acanthus and Stagyra, which were. two colonies from 


Andros. (2) He alſo marched afterwards towards Amphipolis,. 
an Athenian colony, on the river Strymon. The inhabitants. 
immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to Thucydides the Athe- 
nian general, who was -then in Thaſus, a little iſland of the 
Agzan ſea, half a day's journey from Amphipolis.. He in- 
ſtantly ſet ſail with ſeven ſhips that were near him, to ſecure- 
the place before Braſidas could ſeize it; or, at worſt, to get: 
into Eton, which lay very near Amphipolis. Braſidas, who 
was afraid of Thucydides, from his great credit in all that 
country, where he was poſſeſſed of ſome 
the diſpatch imaginable to get thither before him; and offered 
ſuch advantageous conditions to the beſieged, who did not: 


expect ſuccours ſo ſoon, that they ſurrendered. Thucydides 
arrived the ſame evening at Eion; and had he failed to come: 
that day, Braſidas would have taken poſſeſhon- of it the next 


morning by day-break.'- Although Thucydides had made all 
imaginable diſpatch, the Athenians however charged him with. 


being the cauſe of the taking-of Amphipolis, and accordingly” 


The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loſs of that city, 
as well becauſe they drew great revenues from it, and' timber: 
to: build their ſhips, as becauſe it was a kind of gate for enter- 
ing Thrace. They were afraid that all their allies. in that 

f | K 6 | neigh» 


(s) Thucyd. I. * p. 320—32 


4. | + : 
The ſame who wrote the hiſtory of the Peloponnefian ⁊vur. N "EY 
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of the Helots as had. 
done the greateſt ſervice to the ſtate in the laſt campaigns, ſnould 
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_ neighbourhood would revolt; eſpecially as Braſidas diſcovered 
eat moderation and juſtice, and continually gave out, that 


* 
* 


| the enjoyment of their liberties, who would conclude an alli- 
ance with him; and that he ought to be ccnſidered as the moſt 
abandoned of men, ſhould he employ oaths to enſnare their 


credulity. < For,“ according to Braſidas, . a fraud cloaked 


& with a ſpecious pretence, refleQs infinitely greater di ſhonour 
on perſons in high ſtations, than open violence; becauſe, the 
< latter is the effect of the power which fortune has put into 
our hands; and the former is founded wholly on perfidy, 
** which is the peſt of ſociety. Now I,“ ſaid he, ** ſhould 
do a great diſſervice to my country, beſides diſhonouring it 
* eternally, if, by procuring it ſome ſlight advantages, I ſhould 
«+ ruin the reputation it enjoys of being juſt and faithful to its 
_ © promiſes ; which renders it much more powerful than all its 
forces united together, becauſe it acquires it the eſteem and 
confidence of other ſtates.” Upon ſuch noble and equitable 
e N as theſe Braſidas always formed his conduct; be- 
lieving, that the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a nation is juſtice, mo- 
_ deration, integrity, and the firm perſuaſion which their neigh- 
bours and allies entertain, that they are not ſo baſe as to har- 
bour a deſign to ufurp their dominions, or deprive them of 
their liberty. By this conduct he brought over a great number 
of the enemy's allies, | | 

(x) The Athenians, under the command of Demoflhenes 
and Hippocrates, had entered Bœotia, expecting that. ſeveral 
cities would join them the moment they ſhould appear. The 
Thebans marched out to meet them near Delium. A con- 
hderable engagement enſued, in which the Athenians were 
defeated and put to flight. (y) Socrates was in this battle; 
and Laches, who accompanied that great man in it, gives the 
following teſtimony of him in Plato; that had the reſt of the 
army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the Athenians would 
not have ſuſtained & great a loſs bcfore Delium. He was borne 
away by the crouds who fled, and was on fcot ; Alcibiades, 
who-was on horſeback, when he ſaw him, rode up to him, and 


Aid not ſtir from him, but defended him with the utmoſt bravery 


from the enemy who were purſuing him. 
After the battle, the victors beſieged the city. _— other 

engines employed by them to batter it, they uſed one of 

3 as extraor- 
(x) Thueyd, I. iv. p. 311—319. Plat, in Lach. p. 382, In 

8 convi v. to 221. Plut. E 3 0 0 ea T 


5 


came with no other view but to free the country. He de- 
clared to the ſeveral nations, that at his leaving Sparta, he had 
taken an oath, in preſence of the magiſtrates, to leave all thoſe 


: SR es: Be ee . ES 


a verx 
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extraordinary kind. This was a long piece of timber, cut into 


- 


two parts, and afterwards made hollow and joined again, ſo 


that its ſhape reſembled very much that of a flute. At one oß 


the ends was fixed a long iron tube, to which a cauldron hung; 
ſo that by blowing a large pait of bellows at the other end of 
the piece of timber, the wind being carried from thence into 


the tube, lighted a great fire, with pitch and brimſtone, that 


lay in the cauldron. This engine being carried on carts as far 


as the rampart, to that part where it was lined with ſtakes and 


faſcines, threw out ſo great a flame, that the rampart being 
immediately abandoned, and the palliſades burnt, the city was 


Secr. III. 4 iwelve-month's truce is agreed upon between the taua 
flates. CLEON and BRaASIDAS die. A treaty of peace for 
fifty years concluded between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians. 


Nix TER, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS OP THE WAR, 


(z) T HE loſſes and advantages on both ſides were pretty 
| equal; and the two nations began. to grow weary 
of a war, which put them to great expence, and did not pro- 
cure them any real advantage. A truce, for a year, was there= 
fore concluded between the Athenians and Lacedzmonians. 
The former reſolved on it, in order to check the progreſs of 
Braſidas's conqueſts ; to ſecure their cities and fortreſſes; and 
afterwards to conclude a general peace, in caſe they judged it 
would be of advantage to them. The latter were induced te 
it, in order that by the ſweets-of repoſe, peace 5 become 
deſirable to their enemy; and to get out of their hands ſuch 
of their citizens as the Athenians had taken priſoners in the 
iſland of Sphacteria; and which they could never expect to do, 
if Braſidas extended his conqueſts farther. The news of this 
accommodation ſenſibly afflicted Braſidas, as it ſtopped him in 
the midſt of his career, and diſconcerted all his projets. He 
could not even prevail with himſelf to abandon the city of 
Scione, which he had taken two days before, but without 
knowing that a truce was concluded. He went ſtill farther; 
and did not ſcruple to take. Mende, a little city not far from 
Scione, that ſurrendered to him as the former had done, which 
was a direct violation of the treaty : but Braſidas pretended he 
had other infractions to object to the Athenians, M 
To ; | ” : t 


(z) A. M. 3581, Ant, J. C. 423. Thucyd, I. iv, P. 328333, Diode 


XU, p. 120. 
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It will naturally be ſuppoſed, that they were far from 2 


pleaſed with this conduct of Braſidas. Cleon, in all public 


aſſemblies, was ſor ever inflaming the minds of the Athenians, 


and blowing up the fire of war. (a) His great ſucceſs in the 
expedition of Sphacteria had raiſed his credit infinitely with 
the people: he now was grown inſupportably proud, and his 
audaciouſneſs wa: not to be reſtrained. He had a vehement, 
impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, which prevailed 
oyer the minds of his auditors, not ſo much by the ſtrength of 
his arguments, as by the boldneſs and fire of his ſtile and 
utterance. It was Cleon who firſt ſet the example of bawlin 

in aſſemblies, where the greateſt decorum and moderation h 

till then been obſerved; of throwing his robe behind him, to 


give him the more liberty to diſplay his arms; of ſtriking his 


thigh; and of running up and down the roſtra whilſt he was 
making his ſpeech. In a word, he firſt introduced among the 
orators, and all thoſe who were in publick employments, an 
ungovernable licentiouſneſs, and a contempt of decency; a 
licentiouſneſs and contempt, which ſoon introduced terrible 
irregularities and confuſion in publick affairs. 


- (6) Thus two men, each on his own fide, oppoſed the tran- 


illity of Greece, and raiſed, but in a very different way, an 
1nvincible obſtacle to its peace. Theſe were Cleon and Bra- 
fidas. The former, becauſe. the 'war ſcreened his vices and 
malverſations ; and the latter, becauſe it added a new luſtre to 
his virtues. . And indeed, it gave Cleon an opportunity of 
committing enormous oppreſſions, and Braſidas o ig 
great and noble actions. But their death, which happene 
about the ſame time, made way for a new accommodation. 
(e) The Athenians. had appointed Cleon to command the 
troops which were to oppoſe Braſidas, and reduce thoſe cities 
that had. revolted from their allegiance. The Athenians were 
ſollicitous for none of them ſo much as Amphipolis ; and Bra- 
ſidas threw himſelf into that city, in order to defend it. Cleon 
had written to Perdiccas king of Macedonia, and to the king 
of the Odomantes, to furniſh him with as many troops as 
' poſſible, and with the utmoſt expedition. He waited for them, 
and had reſolved not to march immediately towards the enemy: 
but finding bis ſoldiers, who had followed him involuntarily 
and with regret, grow weary of continuing ſo long unactive, 
and begin to compare his cowardice and inexperience with the 
ability and valour of Braſidas, he could no longer bear their 
| ; . contempt 


(a) Plut. in vit. Niciz, p. 528. (3) bid. (e) A. M. 3582. 
Ant. J. C. 422. Thueyd. I. Iii. p. 342351 Diod. I. x13, p. 121, 122. 
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as he ſaid, to take a view of the place, and till ſuch time as 


ſides, and afterwards to take it by ſtorm. Accordingly he in- 


retire whenever he pleaſed, without drawing the ſword; for 


precaution, or obſerving any diſcipline among his ſoldiers. 


orders neceſſary. Accordingly he made a ſudden fally on the 


ſurvived his victory but a few moments. 
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contempt and murmurs; and imagining himſelf a great captain 
by his taking Sphacteria, he now fancied the ſame good fortune 
would attend him at Amphipolis. He therefore approached it; 


all his forces ſhould be come up; not that he thought he wanted 
them for carrying that city, or that he doubted in any. manner - 
his ſucceſs (for he was perſuaded that no one would dare to 
oppoſe him) but only to enable him to inveſt the place on all 


camped before Amphipolis ; when viewing very leiſurely its 
ſituation, he fondly ſuppoſed that it would be in his power to 


not a man came out or appeared on the walls ; and- all the 
gates of the city were kept ſnhut, ſo that Cleon began to repent 
his not having brought the engines, imagining that he wanted 
only theſe to make himſelf maſter of the city. Braſidas, who © 
was perfectly well acquainted with Cleon's diſpoſition and cha- 
rater, ſtudiouſly affected an air of fear and reſerve, to increaſe . 
his temerity, and the — opinion he had of himſelf: beſides, 
he knew that Cleon had brought with him the flower of the 


Athenian forces, and the choiceſt troops of Lemnos and of © je 


Imbrus. Accordingly Cleon, deſpiſing an enemy who did not 
dare to appear before him, but ſhut himſelf up in a cowardly: 
manner in the city, went boldly from place to place, without 


Braſidas, whoſe intention was to attack him on a ſudden befure 
all his forces ſhould be come up, thought this the critical 
juncture. He had concerted proper meaſures, and given the 


Athenians, which ſurprized and diſconcerted them exceedingly.” 
Immediately the left wing drew off from the main body and 
fled. Braſidas then turned the whole force of his arms againſt 
the right wing, which gave him a warm reception. Here he 
was wounded and diſabled, upon which his ſoldiers carried him 
off, unperceived by the Athenians, As for Cleon, not having” 
reſolved to fight, he. fled, and was killed by a ſoldier who 
happened to meet him. The troops he commanded defended: 
themſelves for ſome time, and ſuſtained two or three attacks? 
without giving ground, but at laſt they were univerſally broke 
and routed. Braſidas was then carried into the city, where he 


The whole army being returned from the purſuit, ſtripped: 
the dead, and afterwards ſet up a trophy. After which all the 
allies under arms ſolemnized the funeral obſequies of Braſidas, 
in a publick manner ; and the inhabizants of Amphipolis Katy: | 


i 
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brated funeral honours every year to his memory, as to a hero, 
with games, combats, and ſacrifices. They conſidered him as 
their founder; and to ſecure this title the better to him, they 
demoliſhed all the monuments of him * who had really been 
fo; ſo that they might not appear to owe their eſtabliſhment 
to an Athenian, and at the ſame time make their court to the 
Lacedzmonians, on whom they depended wholly for their 
ſecurity. The Athenians, after having carried off, with the 
conſent of the victors, their dead, returned to Athens, during 
which the Lacedæmonians ſettled the affairs of Amphipolis. - 
(4) A ſaying is aſcribed to the mother of Braſidas, which 
ſtrongly intimates the Spartan character. As ſome perſons 
were: applauding, in her preſence, the fine qualities and exalted 
| actions of her ſon, and declared him ſuperior to all other 
| enerals: You are miſtaken, ſays ſhe, my ſon was a valiant man, 
5 Sparta has many citizens braver tban him. A mother's 
generoſity, in thus preferring the glory of the ſtate to that of 
ker ſon, was admired, and did not go unrewarded ; for the 
Ephori paid her publick honours. 

(e) After this laſt engagement, in which the two perſons 
who were the' greateſt obſtacles to the peace loft their lives, 
both nations ſeemed more inclined to- an accommodation, and 
the war was ſuſpended in a manner on both ſides. The Athe- 
nians from the loſs of the battles of Delium and Amphipolis, 
which had very much brought down their haughtineſs, were 
undeceived with regard to the opinion they had: hitherto enter- 
tained of their own ſtrength, that had made them refuſe the 
advantageous offers of their enemies. Beſides, they were afraid 
of the revolt of their allies, who, being diſcouraged by their 
loſſes, might thereby be induced to abandon them, as ſeveral 
had already done. Theſe reflections made them ſtrongly repent 
their not having concluded a treaty, after the advantages they 
had gained at Pylus. The Lacedæmonians, on the other ſide, 
no longer flattered themſelves with the hopes of being able to 
ruin the Athenians by laying waſte their country; and were 
| beſides dejected and terrified by their loſs in the iſland, the 
greateſt they had ever ſuſtained. They alſo conſidered, that 
| their country was depopulated by the garriſon of Pylus and 
1 Cythera; that their ſlaves deſerted ; that they had reaſon to 
| dread a more conſiderable revolt; and that as the truce they 
had concluded with the inhabitants of Argos was near expiring, 
they: had reaſon to be apprehenſive of being abandoned by 
ſome of their allies of Peloponneſus, as they * 

; 1 5 
Diod. I. x31. p. 123. e) Thucyd, I. vi p. X 4 
1 —— Ah, (e) . 331354. : L 
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Theſe ſeveral motives, enforced by the deſire they had of re- 
covering the priſoners, che greateſt part of whom were the 
moſt conſiderable citizens of Sparta, made them deſire a 
ace. BE, FF”. | 
Thoſe who were moſt follicitous for having it concluded, 


and whoſe intereſt it was chiefly to with it, were the chiefs of 


the two ſtates, wiz. Pliſtonax king of Lacedæmonia, and Nicias 

eneral of the Athenians. The former was lately returned 
2 baniſhment, to which he had been ſentenced, on account 
of his being ſuſpected to have received a bribe, in order to 
draw off his troops from the Athenian territories ; and to this 
precipitate retreat was aſcribed ſeveral mie fertunes which fol- 
lowed after it. He alſo was charged with having corrupted by 


gifts the prieſteſs of Delphos, who had commanded the Spar- 


tans, in the name of the ged, to recall him fre m his exile. 
Pliſtonax was thereſore deſirous of peace, in order to put an 


end to the ws ng ne which, on account of the perpetual 


calamities of the war, were daily revived, As for Nicias, the 
moſt fortunate general of his age, he was afraid leſt ſome 
unhappy accident ſhould eclipſe his glory ; and he wiſhed to 
enjoy the fruits of peace in eaſe and tranquillity, and that his 
country might poſſeſs the ſame happineſs. - - 
Both ſtates began by agreeing to a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for twelve months, during which, being every day together, 
and taſting the ſweets of ſecurity and repoſe, aud the pleaſure 
of 5 with their friends and with foreigners, they 
grew paſſionately deſirous of leading an eaſy, undifturbed life, 
remote from the alarms of war, and the horrors of blood and 
ſlaughter. They heard with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy 
the choruſſes of their tragedies ſing, May ſpiders hence 
weave their cobwebs on our lances and jhields ! - And they remem- 
bred with pleaſure him who ſaid, Thoſe who fleep in 4 arms of” 
peace, ab not ſtart from it at the ſound of the trumpet ; and nothing 
znterrupts their ſlumbers but the peaceful crowing of the cock, © 
(Z) The whole winter was ſpent in conferences and inter- 
views, in which each party propoſed their rights and preten- 
ſions. At laſt, a peace was concluded and ratified for fifty 
years; one of the chief articles of which was, that they ſhould. 
reci procally reſtore the priſoners on each fide. This treaty was 
concluded ten years and ſome days from the firſt declaration of 


the war. The Bœotians and Corinthians were exceedingly +. 


diſguſted at it, and for that reafon uſed their utmoſt endeavours 


( ; Thucyd, I. v. p. 354. Plut. in Nic. V 628, 529, - © ) Diod, 
AQ Pe 122. 5 A. M. 3583. Ant. J. C. ang 2 1 
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to excite freſh troubles. - (5) But Nicias perſuaded the Athe- 
nians and Lacedzmonians to give the laſt hand to this peace, 
by concluding an alliance offenſive and defenſive, which would 
render them more formidable to thoſe who ſhould deſire to 
break with them, and more aſſured with regard to each other. 
The Athenians, in conſequence of this treaty, at laſt reſtored 
the priſoners they had taken in the iſland of Sphacteria. 


Scr. IV. ALEelBiAaDES begins to appear. His characmer. He 
eppeſes Nicias ia every thing, and breaks the treaty he had 

'*. concluded. The baniſhment of HYPERBOLUS puts an end tw 

„%%% bu r 


- + +» -» FwELFTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 
44): 7 IBIADES began now to advance himſelf in the 
1 ſtate, and appear in the publick aſſemblies. So- 
Crates had attached himſelf to him for many years, and adorned 
' this mind with a great variety of the nobleſt erudition. 
The ſtrict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates is one 
of the moſt remarkable circumſtances in his life. This philo- 
ſopher obſerving excellent natural qualities in him, which 
wete greatly heightened by the beauty of his perſon, . beſtowed 
incredible pains in cultivating fo valuable a plant, leſt being 
meglected, it ſhould wither as it grew, and abſclutely degene- 
rate. And indeed, Alcibiades was expoſed to numberleſs dan- 
gers; the greatneſs of his extraction, his vaſt riches, the au- 
thority of his family, the credit of his guardians, his perſonal 
talents, his exquiſite beauty, and, ſtill more than theſe, the 
'Aattery and complaiſance of all who approached him. One 
would have concluded, ſays Plutarch, that fortune had. ſur- 
rounded and inveſted him with all theſe pretended advantages 
as with ſo many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him inac- 
ceſſible and invulnerable to all the darts of philoſophy; thoſe 
 falutary darts which ftrike to the very heart, and leave in it the 
ſtrongeſt inticements to virtue and ſolid glory. But thoſe very 
obſtacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. N | 
Notwithſtanding the ſtrong endeavours that were uſcd to 


divert this young Athenian from a correſpondence which alone 


was capable of ſecuring him from ſo many. ſnares, he devoted 
himſelf entirely to it. As he had abundance of wit, he was 
Fully ſenſible of Socrates's extraordinary merit; and could nat 
reſiſt the charms of his ſweetly-inſinuating eloquence, which 
at that time had a greater aſcendant over him than the allure- 
| | | | ments 


| (4) Thucyd. I. v. p. 388, 359. (14) Plut. in Aleib. p. 292, 194. 
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ments of pleaſure... He was ſo zealous a diſciple of that great 
matter, that he followed him wherever he went, took the utmoſt 
delight in his converſation, was extremely well pleaſed with his 


principles, received his inſtructions and even his reprimands 
with wonderful docility, and would be ſo moved with his diſ- 


courſes, as even to ſhed. tears and abhor himſelf; ſo weighty 
was the force of truth in the mouth of Socrates, and in ſo ugly 
and odious a light did he expoſe che vices to which Alcibiades 
abandoned himſei ff. l bee 
Alcibiades, in tho moments when he liſtened to Socrates, 
differed ſo much from himſelf, that he appeared quite another 
man, However, his head-ftrong, fiery temper, and his natural 
fondneſs. for pleaſure, which was heightened and inflamed by 
the diſcourſes and advice of young people, ſoon plunged him 


into his former irregularities, and tore him, as it were, from - 


his, maſter'; who was obliged to run after him as after a ſlave 


who had eſcaped. This viciſſitude of flights and returns, f 


virtuous reſolutions and relapſes into vice, continued a lone 
time; but Kill Socrates was not diſguſted by his levity, an- 
always flattered himſelf with the hope of bringing him back 


to his duty. And hence certainly aroſe the ſtrong mixture of 


good and evil, that always 2 in his conduct; the in- 
ructions which his maſter had given him, ſometimes· prevail- 
ing; and at other times, the fire of his paſſions hurrying him; 


In a manner againſt his own will, into things of a quite op- 


polite nature. ie CERES ISET- rang . 81419 
This puny which continued as long as they lived, did 


not paſs uncenſured. But ſome perſons * of great learning 
pretend, that theſe cenſures and ſuſpicions,” when duly exa+ 
mined, quite diſappear ; and that they ought to be conſidered 


as the effect of the malice of the enemies of both. Plato, in 
one of his dialogues, gives us a converſation between Socrates 
and Alcibiades, by which the genius and character of the latter 
may be known, who henceforward will have a very great ſhare 


/ 


in the affairs of the republick of Athens. I ſhall make a _ 


ſhort extract from it in this place, which I hope will not 
pleaſe my readers. 5 +: OH un 
() In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced converſing with 
Alcibiades, who at that time was under the guardianſhip of 
Pericles, He was then very young, and had been educated 


like the reſt of the Athenians; that is, he had been taught - 


polite literature, and to play on inſtruments, and had practi ſed 
5 | wreſtling 


3 | - (7) Plut. in Alcib. I. ; Cp 
* Abbe Fraguier juſtifies Socrates in | Academy of Belles Lettres, Tom. iv. 
one of his diſſertations, em, of the P. 372. 
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wreſtling and other bodily exerciſes. ' It does not appear that 
- Pericles had hitherto taken much pains in Alcibiades's educa- 
tion (a fault too common in the greateſt men) ſince he had 
put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus, a Thracian, a man far 
advanced in years, and who, of all Pericles's flaves, both from 
his turn of mind and age, was the leaſt qualified to educate 
this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates told Alcibiades, 
that ſhould he compare him with the youths of Lacedzmonia, 
who diſplayed a ſpirit of valour, a greatneſs of ſoul, a ſtrong 
deſire of glory, a love of labour, 'atterided with gentleneis, 
modeſty, temperance, and a perfect obedience to the laws and. 
diſcipline of Sparta, he would ſeem a mere child to them. 


Nevertheleſs, his high birth, his riches, the great families he 


was related to, and the authority of his guardian; all theſe 
things had conſpired to make him exceedingly vain and 
haughty. He was full of eſteem for himſelf, and of contempt 
for all others. He was preparing to enter upon the admi- 


niftration of the publick affairs, and promiſed himſelf no leſs 


than to eclipſe entirely the x of Pericles, and to. attack 
the king of Perſia even upon his throne. Socrates- ſeeing him 
going to 'mount the roftra, in order to give the en ſome 

to him, by 
various queſtions, and by Alcibiades's anſwers, that he is quite 
ignorant of the affairs about which he is going to ſpeak, as he 
Had never ſtudied them himſelf, nor been informed in them by 
others. After making Alcihiades confeſs this, he paints, in 
the ſtrongeſt colours, the abſurdity of his conduct, and makes: 
him fully ſenſible of it. What, ſays Socrates, would Ameſtris 


{the mother of Artaxerxes, who then reigned in Perſia) Tay, 


were ſhe to-hear, that there is a man now in Athens who is 
meditating war againſt her ſon, and "even intends to dethrone 
him ? She doubtleſs would ſuppoſe him to be ſome veteran 
general, a man of intrepid courage, of great wiſdom, and the 
- moſt conſummate experience; that he is able to raiſe a mighty 
army, and march it wherever he pleaſes ; and, at the ſame 
time, that he has long before taken the proper meaſures for 
putting ſo vaſt a deſign in execution. But were ſhe to hear 
that there are none of theſe circumſtances, and that the perſon 
in queſtion is not twenty years old ; that he is utterly ignorant 
of publick affairs; has not the leaſt knowledge of war, and. 
no credit with the citizens or the allies ; would it be poſſible for 
her to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance of 
ſuch an enterprize ? This nevertheleſs, ſays Socrates (directing 
hamſelf to Alcibiades) is your picture; and unhappily —— 
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moſt of thoſe who thruſt themſelves. into the publick employ- 
ments. Socrates however excepts Pericles on this occaſion 3 


his ſolid merit and exalted reputation being acquired by his 


cloſe ſtudy, during a long courſe of years, every thing 
capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying him for pub- 
lick employments. Alcibiades could not deny that this was 
his caſe ; he was aſhamed of his conduct, and bluſhing to ſee 
himſelf & void of merit, he aſks how he muſt act for the at- 
tainment of it. Socrates, being unwilling: to diſcourage his 
pupil, tells him, that as he is ſo young, theſe evils might be 
remedied, and afterwards continually gave him the wiſeſt 
counſels, He had entire leiſure to improve from them ; as 


_ upwards of twenty years paſſed between this converſation, and 


his engaging in publick affairs. | | 

Alcibiades was of a convertible genius, that would take any 
impreſſion which the difference of times and circumſtances: 
might require, ſtill veering either to good or evil, with the 


" ſame facility and ardour ; and ſhifting almoſt in an inſtant 


from one extreme to its oppoſite, ſo that people applied to him 
what Homer obſerves of the land of. Egypt, That it produces a 
great number of very excellent medicinal drugs, and al the ſame 
time as many poiſons. (n) It might be ſaid of Alcibiades, that 
he was not one ſingle man, but (if ſo bold an expreſſion might 


be uſed) a compound of ſeveral men; either ſerious or gay; 


auſtere or affable ; an imperious maſter, or a groveling flave z 
a friend to virtue and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice and 
vicious men; capable of ſupporting the moſt painful fatigues 
and toils, or inſatiably defirous of voluptuous delights. 25 
() His irregularities and diſſolute conduct were become the 
talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades would very willingly 
have put a ſtop to theſe reports, but without changing 74 | 
courſe of life, as appears from a ſaying of his. He had a very 
handſome dog, of a prodigious fize, which had coft him three- 
ſcore and ten minz *®, or three thouſand five hundred French 
livres. By this we find that a fondneſs for dogs was of great 


———— Alcibiades cauſed his tail, which was the preateſt 
e 


beauty he had about him, to be cut off. His friends cenſured 
bim very much on that account, and ſaid, that the whole city 
blamed him very much for -ſpoiling the beauty of fo handſome” 
a creature. This is the very thing I want, replied Alcibiades 
with a ſmile. I would have the Athenians diſcourſe about what' 


4 Quemyis hominem ſecum attulit ad nos. Juvenal. () Plut. in 
eib. p. 195. ; E | 
* About 1 $1. feerling, The Attick | and the drachma ten-pence, French 
Bina was worth an bundred drachmat, | money, 
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I have done to my dog, that they may not entertait/themſehuts with 


Ding worſe things of me. 362 PIES OLI e 
() Among the various paſſions that were diſcovered in him, 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing was a haughty turn of mind, 


bear a ſuperior or even an equal. Although his birth and un- 
common talents ſmoothed, the way: to his attaining the hipheſt 


employments in the republick; there e , e e to 


which he was ſo. fond of owing the credit and: authority he 


wanted to gain over the people, as to the force of his eloquence, 


and the perſuaſive grace of his orations. To this his intimacy 


with Socrates might be of great ſervice. ee. 
) Alcibiades, with ſuch a caſt of mind as we have here 


deſcribed, was not born for repoſe, and had ſet every engine at. 


work to traverſe the treaty lately concluded between the two 


ſtates; but not ſucceeding in his attempt, he endeavoured to 


prevent its taking effect. He was diſguſted at the Lacedz- 
monians, becauſe they directed themſelves only to Nicias, of 
whom they had a very high opinion; and, on the contrary, 
ſeemed to take no manner of notice of him, though his an- 
ceſtors had enjoyed the rights of hoſpitality among them. 


© The firlt thing he did to infringe; the peace was this; having 


been informed that the people of Argos ouly wanted an:oppor- 
2 4 to break with the Spartans, whom they equally hated. 
and feared, he flattered them ſecretly with the hopes that the 


Athenians would ſuccour them, by ſuggeſting to them that they 


were ready to break a peace which was no way advantageous 
%%% d at et] ; 
And indeed the Lacedæmonians were not very careful to 


obſerve the ſeveral conditions of it religiouſly, having concluded 
an alliance with the Bœotians, in direct oppoſition to the deſign. 


and tenor of the treaty; and having ſurrendered up the fort of 
Panacton to the Athenians, not forti fied, and in the condition 
it was in at the concluding of the treaty, as they had ſtipulated 


to do, but quite diſmantled, Alcibiades obſerving the Athe- 
nians to be extremely exaſperated at this breach of faith, did 


his utmoſt to widen the difference; and tak ing this opportunity 


to embarraſs Nicias, he made him odious to the people, by 


caufing them to entertain a ſuſpicion of his being too ſtrongly 
attached to the Lacedæmonians; and by charging him with 
caimes which were not altogether: impropable, though they: 
were abſolutely falſe. e Ts 

: This 


: 0 Th doe, wel rd MY - Plut, in Alcib, p. 195 196. Hp 
e A. M. 3584. Ant, J. C. 420, Thucyd. 1, v. p. 368—378. Plut, in 
Alcib. p. 197, 198. e ee e 1 AFC-E IB A 
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This new attack quite diſconcerted Nicias; but happily for 
him there arrived, at that very inſtant, ambaſſadors from La- 
cedzmonia, who were inveſted with full powers to put an end, 
to all the diviſions. ' Being introduced into the council or ſe- 
n te, they ſet forth their complaints, and made their demande, 
which every one of the members thought very jutt and rea- 
ſonable. The people were to give them audience the next day. 
Alcibiades, who was afraid they would ſucceed with them, 
uſed his utmoſt endeavcurs to engage the ambaſſadors in a con- 
ference with him. He repreſented; to them, that the council 
always behaved with the utmoſt moderation and humanity 
towards thoſe who addreſſed them; but that that the people 


were haughty and extravagant in their pretenſions; that ſhould -_ 


the ambaſſadors mention full powers, they (the people) would 
not fail to take advantage of this circumitance, and oblige. 
them to agree to whatever they ſhould take it; into their heads 
to aſk, He concluded with aſſuring them, that he would aſſiſt 
them with all his credit, in order to get Pylus reſtored to them; 
to prevent the alliance with the people of Argos, and to get. 

that with them renewed: And he confirmed all theſe promiſes 


with an oath. The ambaſſadors were extremely well pleaſed: 


with this conference, and greatly admired the profound policy 
and vaſt abilities of Alcibiades, whom they looked upon as an 
extraordinary man; and, indeed, they were not miſtaken in- 
their conjecture, (dats . e e 0 TY 
On the morrow, the people being aſſembled, the ambaſſa- 
dors were introduced. Alcibiades aſked them, in the mildeſt 
terms, the ſubje& of their embaſſy, and the purport of the 
powers with which they were inveſted. They immediately an- 
iwered, that they were come to propoſe an accommodation, 


but were not impowered to conclude any thing. Theſe words 


were no ſooner ſpoke, but Alcibiades exclaims againſt them; 
declares them to be treacherous knaves ; calls upon the coun- 
ct] as witneſs to the ſpeech they had made the night before; 
and deſires the people not to believe or hear men who ſo impu- 
dently advanced falſhoods; and ſpoke and prevaricated fo un- 
accountably, as to ſay one thing one day, and the very re- 
verſe the next. „ e e , 
Words could never expreſs the ſurprize and confuſion with 
which the ambaſſadors were ſeized, who, gazing wildly on: 
one another, could not bleieve either their eyes or ears. Ni- 
cias, who did not know the treacherous ſtratagem of Alcibiades,-: 
could not conceive the motive of this change, and tortured.his., 
brain to no purpoſe to find out the reaſon of it, 'The people 
2 5 5 ; Were 


1 
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were chat moment going to ſend for the ambaſſadors of Argos, 
in order to conclude the league with them; when a earth- 


quake came to the aſſiſtance of Nicias, and broke up the 


aſſembly, It was with the utmoſt difficulty he prevailed ſo 


far, in chat of next day, as to have a ſtop put to the proceed- 


© Ings, till ſuch time as ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Lacedæ- 


mon. Nicias was appointed to head them; but they returned 


without having done the leaſt good. The Athenians then re- 


pented very much their having delivered up, at his perſuaſion, 


the priſoners they had taken in the iſland, and who were te- 
lated to the ee families in Sparta. However, though the 
people were highly exaſperated at Nicias, they did not proceed 
to any exceſſes againſt him, but only Ippointed Alcibiades 
their general; made a league with the inhabitants of Mantinea 
and Elis, who had quitted the party of the Lacedæmonians, 
in which the Argives were included, and fent troops to Pylus, 
to lay waſte Laconia. In this manner they again involved 
themſelves in the war which they were fo lately deſirous of 
avoiding. - IT . 5 
(a) Mosch, after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, adds: 
„No one can approve the methods he employed to ſucceed in 
4 his deſign; however, it was a maſter-ſtroke, to diſunite and 
% ſhake almoſt every part of Peloponneſus in this manner, 
< and. raife up, in- one day, ſo many enemies againſt the 
% Lacedzmonians.” In my opinion, this is too ſoft a cenfure 
of ſo knaviſh and perfidious an action, which how ſucceſsſul 
ſoever it might have been, was notwithſtanding horrid in itſelf, 
and of a nature never ſufficiently to be deteſted. - | 
(5) There was in Athens, a citizen, Hyperbalus by name, 
_ _ very wicked man, whom the comick poets generally made 
the object of their raillery and invectives. He was hardened in 
evil, and become inſenſible to infamy, by renouncing all ſen- 
timents of honour, Which could only be the effect of a ſoul 
abandoned entirely to vice. Hyperbolus was not agreeable to 
any one; and yet the people made uſe of him to humble thoſe 
in high ſtations, and involve them in difficulties. Two citizens, 
Nicias and Alcibiades, engroſſed at that time all the authority 
in Athens. The diſſolute life ofvthe latter ſhocked the Athe- 
nians, who beſides dreaded his audacity and haughtineſs. On 
the other ſide, Nicias, by always oppoſing, without the leaſt 
reſerve, their unjuſt deſires; and by obliging them to take the 
moſt uſeful meaſures, was become very odious to them. One 
would have imagined, that as the people were thus 8 
(C.) In Alcib, p. 198. G) Plut. in Alcib. p. 196, 197. In Nic, 
7. $302 531. Es ; 
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„ from both, they would not have failed to have put the oſtraciſm | 
- ia force againſt one of them. Of the two parties which pre- 1 
e valled at that time in the city, one, which conſiſted of the an 
o young men who were eager for war, the other, of the old men 0 
1 who were deſirous of peace; the former endeavoured to procure He. mn 
- the baniſhment of Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades. Hy- ka i | 
d perbolus, whoſe only merit was in impudence, in hopes of th i 
e- kessadlag whichſoever of them ſhould be removed, declared "W140 
n, openly againft them, and was * agnss the people 1 
e- againſt both. However, the two factions being aftewards re- 1 
he conciled, he himſelf was baniſned by (and put an end to) the Hl 
ed oſtraciſm, which ſeemed to have been demeaned, in being em 1 
es ployed againſt a man of ſo baſe a character; for hitherto there Dn 
ea was a kind of honour and dignity annexed to this puniſhment, Mil 
ns, Hyperbolus was therefore the laſt who was ſentenced by the "= | 
us, oſtraciſm; as Hipparchus, a near relation of Piſiſtratus the 11 
25 tyrant, had been the firſt. 155 e | n N 

SECT. V. ALCIBIADES engages the Athenians in the war of 10 
Is: . OS OE 5 Sicily, 5 | | | 
in 1118 . | ri n 
and SIXTEENTH' AND SEVENTEENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 
ery « 1-66, | 4. on 1 
the (c) T Paſs over ſeveral inconſiderable events, to haſten to tile 
fure | 2 relation of that of the greateſt: importance, the expedi- 
sſul tion of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were eſpecially 
elf, excited by Alcibiades. This is the fixteenth year of the Pelo- 

ponneſian war. 5 | 11 


(4) Alcibiades had gained a ſurprizing aſcendant over the 
minds of the people, though they were perfectly well acquainted 
with his character. For his great qualities were united with 
{till greater vices, which he did not take the leaſt pains to con- 
ceal. He paſſed his life in ſuch an exceſs of luxury and vo- 
luptuouſneſs, as was a ſcandal to that city. Nothing was ſeen 
in his houſe but feſtivals, rejoicings, and parties of pleaſure 
and debauchery, He ſhewed very little regard to the cuſtoms 
of his country, and leſs to religion and the gods. All perſons 
of ſenſe and judgment, beſides the ſtrong averſion they had for 
his irregularities, dreaded exceedingly the conſequences of his 
audacity, profuſion,” and utter contempt” of the laws, which 
they conſidered as ſo many ſteps by which Alcibiades would 
riſe to tyrannical power. C 

«Io ↄ A ET ogg Ariſtophanes, 
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Ariſtophanes, in one of his comedies“, ſhews admirably 
well, in a ſingle verſe, the diſpoſition of the people with regard 


to him: They hate Alcibiades, ſays he, and yet cannot do quithout 
him. And, indeed, the prodigious ſums he ſquandered on the 


people; the pompous games and ſhows he exhibited to pleaſe 
them; the magnificent and almoſt incredible preſents which he 
made the city; the grace and beauty of his whole perſon; his 
eloquence, his bodily ſtrength, joined to his courage and ex- 

perience; in a word, this aſſemblage of great — made 
the Athenians wink at his faults, and bear them patiently, 
always endeavouring to leſſen and ſcreen them under ſoft and 
favourable names ; for they called them ſports, polite paſtimes, 
and indications of his humanity and good nature. , 

Timon the man-hater, moroſe and ſavage as he was, formed 
a better judgment of this conduct of Alcibiades. Meeting him 
one day as he was coming out of the aſſembly, vaſtly pleaſed at 
b. having been gratified in all his demands, and to fee the 


greateſt honours paid him by the people in 1 who, were 


attending him in crouds to his houſe; ſo far from ſhunning 
him as he did all other men, on the contrary he ran to meet 
him, and ſtretching out his hand to him in a friendly way; 
Caurage, my fon, lays he, thou doft right in puſhing thy fortune, 
for thy advancement will be the ruin of all theſe people. The 
war of Sicily will ſhow that Timon was not mittaken. +» ' 
The Athenians from the time of Pericles, had meditated the 
- conqueſt of Sicily. However, that wiſe guide had always en- 
deavoured to check this ambitious and wild projet. He uſed 
frequently to inculcate to them, that by living in peace, by 
ing their fleet, by contenting themſelves with the con- 
queſts they had already gained, and by nat engaging in ha- 
zardous enterprizes, they would raiſe their city to a flouriſhing 
condition, and be always ſuperior to their enemies. The au- 
thority he had at that time over the people, though it kept them 
from invading Sicily, could not ſurpaſs the deſire they had to 
conquer it, and their eyes were continually upon that 
| iſland. (e) Some time after Pericles's death, the Leontines 
being invaded by the Syracuſans, had ſent a deputation to 
Athens, to demand aid. They were originally of Chalcis, an 
Athenian colony. The chief of the deputies was Gorgis, a 
famous rhetorician, who was reputed the moſt eloquent man 
of his times. His elegant and florid diction, heightened by 
ſhining figures which he firſt employed, charmed the Athe- 
nians, who were pradigiouſly, affected with the beauties and 
graces of eloquence. Accordingly the alliance * oy 
| 78 a Ci u ) 
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ly Thaned, and they ſent ſhips to Rhegium to the aid of the Leon- 
rd tines. The year following tifey ſent a 1 number. Two 
out years after they ſent a new fleet, ſomething ſtronger than the 
the former; but the Sicilians having. put an end to all their divi- 
ale fions, by the advice of Hermocrates, the fleet was ſent back; 
he and the Athenians, not being able to prevail with themſelves to 
his pardon their generals for not conquering Sicily, ſent two of 
ex- them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, into baniſhment ; and ſen- 
ade tenced the third, Eufymedon, to pay a heavy fine ; their pro- 
tly, ſperity having blinded them to ſo prodigious a degree, that they 
and were perſuaded no power was able to reſiſt them. They made 
nes, ſeveral attempts afterwards, and upon pretence of ſending from 
time to time arms and foldiers to ſuch cities as were unjuſtly _ 
med treated or oppreſſed by the Syracuſans, they by that means 
ham were preparing to invade them with a greater force. 
2d at But the pe * who moſt inflamed this ardor was Alcibiades, 
the by his feeding the people with ſplendid hopes, with which he 
were himſelf was for ever filled, or rather intoxicated. He was every 
ning night, in his dreams, taking Carthage, ſubduing Africa, 
meet croſſing from thence into Italy, and poſſeſſing himſelf of all 
Nay 5 Peloponneſus ; looking upon Sicily not as the ſcope and end 
tunes of this war, but as the beginning and the firſt ſtep of the ex- 
The ploits he revolved in his mind. All the citizens favoured his 
6 views, and without enquiring ſeriouſly into matters, were in- 
d the chanted with the mighty hopes he gave them. This expedition 
s en- was the only topick of all converſations. The young men, in 
: uſed the places where the publick exerciſes were-performed, and the 
e, by old men in their ſhops and elſewhere, were employed in nothing 
con- but in drawing the plan of Sicily; in diſcourſing on the nature 
n ha- and quality of the ſea with which it is ſurrounded ; on its good 
iſhing harbours, and flat ſhores towards Africa: For theſe people, 
he au- infatuated by the ſpeeches of Alcibiades, were, (like him) 
t them perſuaded that they ſhould make Sicily only their place of 
had to afms and their arſenal,” from whence they ſhould ſet out for 
1 that the conqueſt of Carthage, and make themſelves maſters of all 
»nt1nes Africa and the ſea, as far as the pillars of Hercules. 
on do Y It is related that neither Socrates, nor Methon the aſtro- 
cis, an nomer, believed that this enterprize would be ſucceſsful; the 
rgis, 4 former being inſpired, as he 1 — hy his familiar ſpirit, 
it man who al ways warned him of the evils with which he was threat- 
ped by ened ; and the other directed by his reaſon and good ſenſe, 
oe: which, pointing out what he had to apprehend in reſpe& to 
ies 2 


the future, induced him to act the madman on this occaſion ; 
n and to demand, in conſideration of the unhappy condition to 
cluded, ob which 
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which he was reduced, that the Athenians would, not fareg 
away his ſon, and would diſpenſe with his carrying arms, 


'SecT. VI. Account of the /everal people who inhabited Sicily.: 
> EFORE I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, it 
| will not be improper to give a plan of che country, and 
of the nations who inhabited it: Thacydides begins .in the 
ſame * 1 8 * Drop 3 . 
(s) It was firſt inhabited by the Leſtrygones and the Cy 
40 25 of whom we do not know any particulars, except 2 
are told by the poe 5 
the Sciani, who called themſelves the original inhabitants of 
this country, though they are thought to have come into it 
From the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, called Sicanus, 
whoſe name they gave to the iſland, which was before 
called 'Trinacria : Theſe people were afterwards confined 
to the weſtern part of the iſland. Some Trojans, after the 
Hurning of their city, came and ſettled near them, and built 
Erix and * Egeſta, who all aſſumed the name of Elymzi ; and 
were afterwards joined by ſome inhabitants of Phoeis, at their 
return from the ſiege of Troy. Thoſe who are properly called 
Sicilians came from Italy in very great numbers; and having 
ained a conſiderable victory over To Sicani, confined them to 
A corner of their iſland, about three hundred years before the 
Arrival of the Greeks ; and in r erf time, they ſtill 
inhabited the middle part of the iſland and the northern coaſt. 
From them the iſland was called Sicily. The Pheœnicians alſo 
ſpread themſelves along the coaſt, and in the little iſlands 
which bordered upon it, for the convenience of trade: But 
after the Greeks began to ſettle there, they retired into the 
country of the Elymæi, in order to be nearer Carthage, and 
abandoned the reſt, It was in this manner the Barbarians fir 
% HET Hat et | 
1 Wich regard to the Greeks, the firſt of them who croſſed 
into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcea, under Theocles, 
who founded Naxos. The year after, which, according to 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, was the third of the ſeventeenth 
Olympiad, Archias, the Corinthian, laid the foundations of 
Syracuſe, Seven years after, the Chalcidians founded Leon- 
tium and Catana, after having drove out the inhabitants of the 
country, who were Sicilians. Other Greeks, who came from 
Megara, a city of Achaia, about the ſame time, founded Me- 
ara, called Hyblæa, or barely Hybla, from Hyblon a Sicilian 
. by whoſe permiſſion they ſettled in his dominions. It is 


well 
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well known that the Hyblæan honey was very famous among 


dme ancients. An hundred years after, the inhabitants of that 
city built Selinonta. Gela, built on a river of the ſame name, 
forty-five years after the founding of Syracuſe, founded Agri- 


gentum about an hundred and eight years after. Zancle, called 
afterwards Meſſana, or Meſſene, by Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, 
who was of Meſſene a city of Peloponneſus, had ſeveral found- 
ers, and at different periods. The Zanclians built the city of 
Himera; the Syracuſans built Acre, Caſmene, and Camarina. 


Theſe are moſt of the nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, 


who ſettled in Sicily. 


Sxer. VII.. The people of Exefa anfhive aid of the Slain 


Nricitas oppoſes, but to'no purpoſe, the war of Sicily, Ar ei- 


| BIADES carries that point. They both are appointed generals 


with LAMACHUS.: 


6) A 'THENS was in the diſpoſition above related; where | 


| , ambaſſadors were ſent from the people of Egeſta, who, 
in quality of their allies, came to implore their aid againſt the 
inhabitants of Selinunta, who were affiſted by the Syracuſans. 
It was the ſixteenth year of the Peloponneſian war. They re- 
preſented, among other chings, that ſhould they be abandoned; 


the Syracuſane, after ſeining their city as they had done that of 


Leontium, would: poſſeſs: theniſelves of all Sicily, and not fail 
to aid the Peloponneſians who were their foanders ; and, that 
they might put them to as little eharge as poſſible, they offered 
to pay the troops that ſhould. be ſent to ſuceour them. The 
Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity to declare 
themſelves, ſent deputies to Egeſta to enquire into the ſtate of 
affairs, and to ſee whether there was money enough in the trea- 
ſury to defray the expence of ſo great a war. The inhabitants 
of that eity had been. fo artful, as to borrow from the neigh- 
bouring nations a great number of gold and filver vaſes, worth 
an immenſe ſum of money; and of theſe they made a ſhow 


when the Athenians arrived. The deputies returned with thoſe 


of I threeſcore talents in ingots, as a month's 
pay for the pallies which they demanded ; and a promiſe of 
larger ſums, which they ſaid, were ready both in the public 
treaſury and in the temples. . The people, ſtruck with theſe 
fair appearances, the truth of which they did not give them- 
ſelves the leiſure to examine; and ſeduced by the advantageous 
105 lathe A LL 3 88 re ports 
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ditants of Leontium to their city; but alſo to regulate the 
affairs of Sicily, in ſuch a manner as might beſt ſuit the intereſts 


— - 


reports which their deputies made, in the view of pleaſing them; 
immediately granted the Rgeſtans their demand, and appointed 


Alcibiades, Nicias and Lamachus to command the fleet; with 
full power not only to ſuccour Egeſta, and reſtore the inha- 


of the republick, kk. n . Gil 
Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very great 
regret, for, befides other motives which made him dread that 


command, he ſhunned it, becauſe Alcibiades was to be his 
colleague. But the Athenians promiſed themſelves greater 


ſucceſs from this war, ſhould they not reſign the whole conduct 
of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity with 


the coldneſs and wiſdom of Nicias. 


2 ©) Five days after, to haſten the execution of the decree, 
and make the neceſſary preparations, a ſecond. aſſembly was 
held. Nicias, who had had time enough to reflect deliberately 
on the affair propoſed, and was ſill better convinced of the 
difficulties and dangers which would enſue from it ; thought 
himſelf obliged to ſpeak with ſome vehemence againk a pro- 
ject, the conſequences of which he foreſaw, might be very fatal 
to the republick. He faid, - That it was ſurprizing ſo im- 
«c portant an affair ſhould have been determined, the moment 


<< almoſt it was taken into deliberation: That without once 
* enquiring into matters, they had given credit to whatever 


4 was told them by foreigners, who were very laviſh of their 
% promiſes; and whoſe intereſt it was to offer mighty things, in 


4 order to extricate themſelves from their imminent danger. 
„ KAfter all, what advantage (ſays he) can accrue from thence 
4 to the republick? Have we ſo few enemies at our doors, 
that we need go in ſearch of others at ja diſtance from us? 

4 Will you act wiſely, to hazard your preſent poſſeſſions, on 


<< the vain hopes of an uncertain advantage? To meditate new 


4 conqueſts, before you have ſecured your ancient ones? To 


«< ſtudy nothing but the aggrandizing of your ſtate, and quite 
« neglect your own ſafety? Can you depend in any manner 
on a truce, which you yourſelves know is very precarious ; 
«© which you are ſenſible has been infringed more than once; 


. « and which the leaſt defeat on our ſide may ſuddenly change 


% into an open war? You are not e how the Lacedæ- 
% monians have always been, and ſtill continue diſpoſed: with 


regard to us. They deteſt our 1 different from 


« theirs; it is with grief and diſdain they ſee us poſſeſſed of 

« the empire of Greece; they conſider our glory as their ** 

24 | ; th g | ; MEE « anc 
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„% to humble a power which excites their jealoufy, and keeps 


per time to make theſe reflections, when (after having di- 


* 


* and confuſion; and there is nothing they would not attempt, 


% them perpet ially in fear. Theſe are our real enemies, and 
* it is they we ought to guard againſt. Will it be a pro- 


* vided our troops, and our arms will be employed elſewhere, 
« and unable to reſiſt them) we ſhall be attacked at once by 
all the forces of Peloponneſus? We do bat juſt begin to 
breathe, after the calamities an which war and the plague 
had plunged us; and we are now going to plunge ourſelves 
into greater danger. If we are ambitious of carrying our 
« arms into diſtant countries, would it not be more expedient 
„% to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other nations 
« who are ſtill wavering, and unfixed in their allegiance, - than 
to fly to the ſuccour of the inhabitants of Egeſta, about whoſe 
e welfare we ought to be very indifferent? And will it ſuit 
«« our intereſt, to attempt to revenge their injuries, at a time 
« that we do not diſcover the leaſt reſentment for thoſe we our- 


6 ſelves receive? Let us leave the Sicilians to themſelves, and nor 


engage in their quarrels, which it is their buſineſs to decide. 
« As the inhabitants of Egeſta undertook the war without us, 
« let them extricate themſelves from it as well as they can. 
« Should any of our generals adviſe you to this enterprize, 


ce from an ambitious or Telf-intereſted-view ; merely to make 


a vain parade of his ſplendid equrpages; or to rarſe money 
6 to ſupport his extravagance ; be not guilty of ſo much im- 
« prudence as to ſacrifice the intereſt of the republick to his; 
„ or permit him to involve it in the ſame ruin with himſelf 


“ An enterprize of ſo much importance ought not to be com- 
« mitted wholly to the conduct of a young man. Remember 
“ it is prudence, not prejudice and paſſion, that gives ſucceſs 

is opinion, 


5 to affairs.” Nicias concluded with declaring it 
that it would be proper to deliberate again on the affair, in 
order to prevent the tal conſequences with which their taking 
raſh reſolutions might be attended. . 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enor- 
mous luxury was the object of his cenſure. And indeed he 
carried it to an incredible height; and laviſhed prodigious 
ſums of money on horſes, equipages and moveables ; not to 


* 


mention the delicacy and ſumptuouſneſs of his table. He diſ- 


puted the prize in the Olympick games with ſeven ſets of 
Chariot horſes, which no private man had ever done before 
him; and he was crowned more than once on that occaſion. 
Extraordinary reſources were neceſſary for ſupporting ſuch 


luxury; and as avarice often ſerves as a reſource to ambition, 
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there were ſome grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no 


leſs ſollicitous for conquering Sicily and Carthage (which he 


pretended to poſſeſs afterwards as his own} to enrich his family, 
than to render it glorious. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that Alci- 
biades did not let this ſpeech of Nicias go unanſwered. Y 


This, ſays Aleibiades, is not the firſt time that merit has 


«excited jealouſy, and glory been made the object of envy. 
That very thing which is imputed to me for a crime, is, I 
«© will preſume to ſay it, the honour of my country, and ought 
to gain me applauſe. The ſplendor in which I live; the 
great ſums J expend, particularly in the publick aſſemblies ; 
«©. beſides their being juſt and lawful, at < ſame time give 
««. foreigners a greater idea of the glory of Athens; and ſhow, 
« that it is not in ſuch want of money as our enemies imagine. 
«+4 But this is not our preſent buſineſs. Let the world form a 
judgment of me, not from paſſion and prejudice, but from 
„ my actions. Was it an inconſiderable | I did the re- 
«« publick, in bringing over (in one day) to its alliance, the 
people of Elis, of-Mantinea, and of Argos, that is, the 
1 chief. ſtrength of Peloponneſus ? Make uſe, therefore, to 
„% aggrandize your empire, of Alcibiades's youth and folly 
* 2 his enemies give it that name) as well as of the wiſ- 
“ dom and experience of Nicias; and do not repent, from 
« vain and idle fears, your engaging in an enterprize pub- 


«. lickly refolved upon, and which may redound infimtely 


% both to your glory and advantage. The cities of Sicily, 
« weary of the unjuſt and cruel government of their princes, 
« and {till more of the tyrannical authority which Syracuſe 
«« exerciſes over them, wait only for a favourable opportunity 
sto declare themſelves; and are ready to open their gates to 
% whomſoever ſhall offer to take off the yoke under which they 
21 have ſo long groaned. Though the citizens of Egeſta, in 
« quality of your allies, ſhould not have a right to your pro- 
4 tection; yet the glory of Athens ought to engage you to 


« ſupport them. Republicks aggrandize themſelves by ſuc- | 


«« couring: the oppreſſed, and not by living unactive. In the 
«. preſent ſtate of your affairs, the only way to diſpirit your 
„ enemies, and ſhew that you arè not afraid of them, will be, 
« to harraſs one nation, to check the progreſs of another, to 

keep them all employed, and carry your arms into diſtant 
„ countries. Athens was not formed for eaſe; and it was not 
64 hy inactivity that your anceſtors. raiſed it to the height in 
4% Which we now ſee it. For the reſt, what hazards will you 
“ run by engaging in the enterprize in queſtion ? If it ſhould 
„ be crowned with ſucceſs, you will then poſſeſs yourſelves 5 
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t all: Greece; and ſhould it not anſwer your expectations, 
« your fleet will give you an opportunity of retiring whenever 
« you pleaſe. The Lacedæmonians indeed may make an in- 
4% curſion into our eountry; but, beſides that it would not be 


nin our power to prevent it, though | we: ſhould not invade 


4% Sicily, we {till ſhall preſerve. the empire of the ſea; in ſpite - 
« of them; a circumſtance which makes our enemies entirely 
««_ deſpair of ever being able to conquer us. Be not therefore 
« biafſed by Nicias's reaſons. The only tendency of them is 
6c. to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between the young and old men; 
« who can do nothing without one another; ſince it is wiſdom : 
% and courage, counſel and execution, that give ſucceſs to 
« all enterprizes: and this in which we are going to embark; 
« cannot but turn to your advantage.“ My | 

 (m) The Athenians, flattered and pleaſed with Alcibiades's | 
ſpeech, . perſiſted in their firſt opinion. Nieias, on the-othes 
ade,” did not depart from his; but at the ſame time did not 
dare to oppoſe Alcibiades any further. Nicias was naturally 
of a ſoft -and timid diſpoſition. - He was not, like Pericles, 
maſter of that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a 
torrent, bears down all things in its way. And indeed, the 


latter, on ſeveral occaſions and at ſeveral times, had never 


failed to check the wild ſtarts of the populace, who, even then, 
meditated the expedition into Sicily; becauſe he was always 
inflexible,. and never flackened the reins of that authority and 
kind of fovereignty which he had acquired over the people; 
whereas Nicias, both. by acting and ſpeaking in an eafy, - 
gentle manner, ſo far from winning over the people, ſuffered 
himſelf to be forcibly and involuntarily carried away: and 
accordingly he at laſt yielded to the you and accepted the 
command in a war, which he plainly forefaw would be attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequen ces. 

Plutarch makes this reſſection in his excellent treatiſe, where, 
ſpeaking of the qualities requiſite in a ſtateſman, he ſhews 
how very neceſſary eloquence and inflexible conſtancy and per- 
ſeverance are to him. 

Nicias, not daring to oppoſe. Alcibiadez any longer openly, - 
endeavoured to do it indirectly, by ſtarting a great number of 
difficulties, drawn eſpecially from the great expence of this 
expedition. He declared, that fince they were reſolved upon 
war, they ought to carry it on in ſuch a manner as might ſuit 
the exalted reputation to which Athens had attained : that a 


fleet was not ſufficient to oppoſe ſo formidable a power as _ 


Ls 
() Plut. in prac. de ger, rep. p. 802. 5 
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army, compoſed of good horſe and foot, if they deſired to act 


ally to the army, which otherwiſe could not poſſibly ſubſiſt 


enemies, by their neglecting to take all the precautions which 
army depended on that circumſtance ; and that he would not 


© Immediately the generals had full powers given them to raiſe 


= 


of the Syracuſans and their allies : that they muſt raiſe an 


in a manner worthy of fo grand a deſign : that beſides their 
fleet, which was to make them maſters at ſea, they muſt have 
a great number of tranſports, to carry proviſions perpetu- 


in an enemy's country: that they muſt carry vaſt ſums of 
money with them, without waiting -for that promiſed them 
by the citizens of Egeſta, who perhaps were ready in words 
only, and- very probably might break their promiſe : that 
they ought to weigh and examine the diſparity there was be- 
tween ſelves and their enemies with regard to the con- 


veniencies and wants of the army; the Syracuſans being in 


their own country, in the midſt of powerful allies, diſpoſed 
by inclination, as well as engaged by intereſt, to aſſiſt them 


wa men, arms, horſes, and proviſions ; whereas the Athe- 


nians would carry on the war in a remote country poſſeſſed by 
their enemies, where, in the winter, news could not be brought 


them in leſs than four months time; a country, where all 
things would oppoſe the Athenians, and nothing be procured 
but by force of arms: that it would reffect the greateſt igno- 
miny on the Athenians, ſhou!d they be forced to abandon their 


enterprize, and thereby become the ſcorn and contempt of their 


ſo important a deſign required: that as for himſelf, he was 
determined not to go, unleſs he was provided with all things 
neceſſary for the expedition, becauſe the ſafety of the whole 


rely on caprice, or the precarious engagements of the allies. 
: » (z) Nicias had flattered himſelf, that this ſpeech would cool 
the ardour of the people, whereas it only enflamed it the more. 


as many troops, and fit out as many 'gallies as they ſhould 


e neceſſary; and the levies were — carried on 
o ang other places, with inexpreflible aQtivity, © 
„ 


» Triumphant departure of the Jes 


The ſtatues of Mercury, which ſtood at the entrance of private 


omen, but as a contrivance of ſome factious men, who har- 
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8 ECT. vn. The ae e to for Jail. \ Sinifler Omens.. 
: The flatues of Mercury are mutilated. ALCIBIADES is accuſed, 
and infiſts upon his being tried, but his regueſt is not E 


(o) W EN all things were ready for their Aimed, and 
they were nm yo. [ to ſail, there happened ſeveral 


bad omens, which filled the minds of the people with trouble 
and diſquietude. The“ women were at that time celebrating 
the feſtival of Adonis, during which the whole city was in 
mourning, and full of images repreſenting dead perſons and. 
funeral proceſſions; and every part echoed with the cries and 
groans of the women who followed thoſe ſtatues with lamen-- 
tations of that kind. Whence it was feared, that this gay and 
magnificent armament would ſoon, loſe all its ſplendor, and 
} wither away like a flower. 

The general affliction was increaſed by another accident. 


houſes and temples, were all mutilated in one night, and par- 
ticularly in the face; and although a great reward was pro- 
miſed to any perſon. who ſhould diſcover the authors of ſo au- 
dacious a crime, no one was accuſed. The citizens could not 
forbear conſidering this uncommon event, not only as an nhnlucky 


boured very ill deſigns. Some young people had already been 
accuſed of committing much the like crime in the midſt of 
their cups; and particularly of having wantonfy mimicked the 
ceremonies. and myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine, with Alci- 
biades, who repreſented the high-prieſt, at their head. (p) Ir 
highly concerns all thoſe in exalted: ſtations, to be extremely 
careful of every ſtep they take, and not to give the leaſt oppor- 
tunity to the moſt inveterate malice to cenſure: them. They 
ought to call to. mind, ſays Plutarch, that the eyes of all men. 
are upon their conduct, and that they are ever eagle- eyed on 
theſe occaſions ; that not only their outward actions paſs: the 


moſt ſevere: ſcruuny,. but: that they penetrate to their moſt pri- 
| L 6: „„ \»% F539 = wp 


(o) A. M. 3589. Ant. C. 475. Thucyd, 1. vi. p. 428. Plut. in Alcib, 
p. 200, 1 85 Plut. in præc. de rep. p. 800. 

* This ſuperſtitious * 15 extended | the Hebrew calling Adonis * that 
even to God's: people, And behold | name. 
there ſat women weeping for Tam- | Þ The hiftorian alludes to the plants 
wuz, Exel. viii. 14. N. B. The | and flowers that were carried in that 
Latin verſion of the Bible, wvhich My. | ceremony, and vubich went by the name 
RoHin follows, Y, s, weeping for Ado- of NE $ er. = 
nis; Abies is the ſame as Tammuk, |. N 
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vate apartments, and there take the ſtricteſt notice of their diſ- 
courſes, their diverſions, and the moſt ſecret things tranſacted 
by them. It was this dread of the piercing eye of the people, 
that kept Themiſtocles and Pericles perpetually on their guard, 


which others indulged themſelves. 

As for Aleibiades, he did not know what it was to lay him- 

ſelf under any reſtraints; and accordingly, as his character 

av ſo well known, people were perſuaded he very probably 
been concerned in what had happened. His luxury, hber- 


and the accuſer was not afraid of telling his name. This 
attack ſtaggered the conſtancy and reſolution of Alcibiades; but 
hearing the ſoldiers and ſailors declare that they were induced to 
engage in this expedition by no other motive but their affection 
for Aleibiades; and that, ſhould the leaſt injury be done him, 
they would all leave the ſervice; he took heart, and appeared 
at his trial on the day appointed for that purpoſe. His ene- 
mies, upon pretence that it was neceſſary for the fleet to ſet 
ſail, got the judgment ſuperſeded. It was to no purpoſe for 
Alcibiades to inn upon being tried, in caſe he was guilty, and 
not be ruined in his abſence; and to repreſent, that it would 
be the moſt ſnocking and barbarous injuſtice to oblige him to 
embark for ſo important an expedition, without firſt making 
due enquiry into the accuſations and horrid ſlanders which were 
caſt upon him, the bare thoughts of which would keep him in 
perpetual fear and anxiety. However, none of theſe remon- 
ſtrances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered to ſet out. 
(7) They accordingly prepared to ſet ſail, after having ap- 
pointed Corcyra the rendezvous for moſt of the allies, and ſuch 
ſhips as were to carry the proviſions, Cc. All the citizens, as. 
well as foreigners in Athens, flocked: by day- break to the port 
of Pyræus. The former attended their children, relations, 
friends, or companions, with a joy overcaſt with a little ſor- 
row, upon their bidding adieu to perſons that were as dear to 
them as life, who were ſetting out on a far diſtant and very 
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they ever would return, though they flattered themſelves with 
the hopes that it would be ſucceſsful. The foreigners came 
thither to ſeed their eyes with a fight which was highly worthy 
their curioſity; for no ſingle city in the world had ever fitted 
out fo gallant a fleet. "Thoſe indeed which had been ſent. 
againſt Epidaurus and Potidza, were as conſiderable with re- 
gad to the number of ſoldiers and ſhips ; but then they were 
' (9) Thucyd, p. 430-432, Diod, I. Xii. p. 335+ 


— — — 


and obliged them to refrain from moſt of thoſe pleaſures in 


tiniſm, and irreligion, gave an air of probability to this charge, 


dangerous expedition, from which it was uncertain whether 


not equipped with ſo much magnificence, neither was their 
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voyage ſo long, nor their enterprize ſo important. Here were 
ſeen a land and a naval army, provided with the utmoſt care, 
and at the expence of particular perſons as well as of the pub- 
lick, with all things neceſſary, on account of the *. af 
the voyage, and the duration of the war. The city furniſhed 
an hundred empty gallies, that is, threeſcore light ones, ard 
forty to tranſport the ſoldiers heavily. armed; Every marinen 
received daily a drachma, or ten- pence (French) for his pay, 


excluſively of what the captains of ſhips gave the * rowers of 


the firſt bench. Add to this, the pomp and magnificence- that 
was diſplayed univerſally ; every. one ſtriving to eclipſe the 
reſt, and each captain endeavouring to make his ſhip the 
lighteſt, and at the ſame time the gayeſt in the whole fleet. I 
ſhall not take notice of the choice of the ſoldiers and ſeameff, 
who were the flower of the Athenians; nor of their emulation 
with regard to the beauty and neatneſs of their arms and equi- 
page; any more than of their officers, who had laid out con- 


ſiderable ſums purely to diſtinguiſn themſelves, and to give 


foreigners an advantageous idea of their perſons and circum- 
ſtances; ſo that this ſight had the air of a tournament; in, 
which the utmoſt magnificence is diſplayed, rather than of a 
warlike expedition. But the boldneſs and greatneſs of the, 
deſign till exceeded its expence-and ſplendor. FERN 
When the ſhips were loaded, and the troops got on board, 
the trumpet/ ſounded, and ſolemn prayers were offered up for: 
the ſucceſs of the expedition; gold and ſilver cups were Sling 
every where with wine, and the accuſtomed libations- were, 
poured out; the people who lined the ſhore ſhouting at the: 
lame time, and lifting up their hands to heaven, to wiſh their. 
tellow-citizens a good voyage and ſucceſs. - And now, the 
hymn being ſung, and the ceremonies ended, the ſhips failed. 


| one after another out of the harbour; after which they ſtrove 


to outſail one another, till the whole fleet met at Egina. 
From thence it made for Corcyra, where the army of the allies: 
was aſſembling with the reſt of the fleet. % Ciroiaje, £81] 
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8 er. IX. Syrace/e | is alerinit The! nene fleet arrives in 


Sicily, 


(r) A-DVICE of this expedition coming to Syracuſe from 
FE all quarters, it was thought ſo improbable, that 'at 
firſt no body would believe it. But as it was more and more 
confirmed every day,' the Syracuſans began to think ſeriouſly of 
making the neceflary preparations ; and ſent deputations to 
every part of the iſland, to aſk aſſiſtance of ſome, and ſend 
ſuccours to others. They garriſoned all the caſtles and forts 
in the country; reviewed all the ſoldiers and horſes ; examined 
the arms in the magazines ; and ſettled and prepared all things, 
as if the enemy had been in their country. PB 
In the mean time the fleet ſailed in three .ſquadrons, each 
under the command of its particular general. 
an hundred and thirty-ſix ſhips, an hundred whereof belonged 
to Athens, and the reſt to the allies. On board theſe ſhips 
were five thouſand heavy-armed ſoldiers, two thouſand two- 
hundred of whom were Athenian citizens, vix. fifteen hundred 
of thoſe who had eſtates, and ſeven hundred“ who had none, 
but were equally citizens; the reft conſiſted of allies With 


regard to the light infantry, there were eighty archers of Crete, 


and four hundred of other countries; ſeven hundred Rhodian- 
lingers, and an hundred and twenty exiles of Me There 
was but one company of horſe, conſiſting of thirty troopers, 
who had embarked on board a veſſel proper for jtranſporting 
cavalry. Both the fleet and the land-forces were afterwards 
increaſed conſiderably. Thirty veſſels carried the provifions 
and cooks, with maſons, carpenters, and their ſeveral tools; 
the whole followed by an hundred ſmall veſſels for the ſervice, 


bers. All this fleet had failed together for Coreyra. Having 
met with but an indifferent reception from the people of Ta- 
- rentury and Locris, they ſailed with a favourable wind for 
Rhegium, where they made ſome ſtay. The Athenians were 

urgent with the inhabitants of Rhegium to ſuccour thoſe 
ef Leontium, who came originally from Chalcis as well as 
to ſtand neuter, and to undertake nothing but in concert with 
the reſt of Fraly, Here they debated on the manner in which 
it was neceſſary to carry on the war, and waited for the coming 


up of thoſe ſhips that had been ſent out to make diſcoveries of 
| | a proper 


"> 0 Thucyd. I. vi. p. 432—445. Diod: l. xi, p. 135, 136. 
i v Theſe were called mts, * 


It conſiſted of 


excluſive of merchagt-ſhips, of which there were great num- 


- themſelves: But theſe anſwered, that they were determined 
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a proper place for landing; and to e ure whether the citis 

in of Egeſta had got their money ready. Upon their return they 

| brought advice that they had but thirty talents. in the treaſury: 
This Nicias had foreſeen; - but no 


regard had been paid to his 
om utary counſels. 8 e 
* 0 He did not fail, the inſtant this news was brought, to 
ore expatiate on the counſe] h en i 


| ing in this war; and to 
3 tO amplify the fatal conſequences which — 3 
end 1 


ght be ex from 
It; In all which he act very imprudently. It was Extreme] 
orts Judicious in Nicias to Oppoſe it in the beginning, and to ſet 
ned every engine at work to cruſh, if poſſible, this Ul-fated proj 
ges ut as it was reſolved, and he himſelf had accepted of the 
| command, he ought not to perpetually lookin backward 
ach nor to have repeated inceſſantly, that this war had been under. 
1 of taken/in oppoſition to all the maxims of Prudence; and, by 
ged that means, to cool the ardour of his two collea ues in: the 
ups command, to diſpirit the ſoldiers, and blunt that edge of con- 
wo: ence and ardour, which aſſure the ſueceſz of great enter. | 
red prizes. The thenians, on the contrary, ought to have a 14 
ne, ranced boldly. towards the enemy; ſhouid have attacked them | 310 
ith with vigour, and have ſpread an univerſal terror, by a ſudden | 
ete, and unexpected deſcent. 3 
un But Nicias atted in a quite different manner. His opinion, 
ere In the council of war, was, that they ſhould fail for Selinunta, 
ers, which had been the firſt occaſion of this expedition; and then, 
ing if the citizens of Egeſta performed their promiſe, and gave a 
rds month's pay to the army, to proceed forward; or otherwiſe 
ons to oblige them | 


to furniſh: provifions for the ſixty pallies 
is; had demanded, ; 2 in that road til] the Hourg ny 
ice, concluded a peace with the citizens. of Selinunta; either by 
im- ſome other way.” Fe ſaid, that they after. 
IN 
a 
for 
ere 
oſe 
as 
ned 
ith 
ich 
in 
1 


a. fleet, to return without 

they ſhould firſt en; VOur to eonclu 
Greeks and Barbarians, in order to divi 
cuſans, and procure troops and proviſie 
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to hold al his fleet, He declared farther, that after * who 
were their friends and who their enemies, and erf ening 

| —— by the addition of a new reinforcement, they then 
mould attack either Selinunta or Syracuſe; in caſe the one 
ſhould refuſe to conclude a peace with Egeſta, and th other 
not permit the Leontines to return to their city. 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which — was che 
5 moſt prudent ;. that was, to ſail directly for Syracuſe, before its 
_ Citizens had time to recover from their ſurprize, or prepare for 

their defence. He obſerved, that the / ſudden- arrival of an 
armed force always ſtrikes the greateſt terror; and that when 
enemies are allowed time to reſſect and make preparations, it 
alſo revives. their courage; whereas, when they are ſuddenly 
attacked, and ſtill in confuſion, they are generally overcome; 
that as they would be maſters of the open country,. they ſhould 
not be in want of any thing, but, on the contrary, would 
n the Sicilians to —.— for chem: That at laſt they 

d ſettle in Megara, which was quite deſert and a near 

neighbour to Syracuſe, and there lay up their fleet in ſafety. 
However, his counſel not being — he agreed to that of 
Alcibiades: Accordingly they failed for Wy e even 
ine cook Catana "by: di,. Seer 


| Szcr- X. el is recalled. He fits 1 is . 
i die at an outlaw. He retires to Neef er of 4 wad 
2 and Abele. 215 iq 4 


0; ) HIS was the firſk and laſt: exploit ond by Alci- 
' biades in this expedition, be being immediately re- 
called by the 9 in order to be dd v ben the accu- 
ſation againſt him. For „from the d he fleet, his 
enemies, who had no regard to the wel mod) his country; and 
who, upon the ſpecious pretence of religion, which is often 
made a cloak to cover the darkeſt — meditated nothing 
but ſatiating their hatred and revenge; his enemies, E ſay, 
taking advantage of his abſence, had proceeded in the affair 
with greater vigour than ever. All thoſe againſt whom infor- 
mations were „were thrown- into priſon, without fb 
much as being ſu ered to be heard, and that too on the evi- 
dence of the moſt - profligate and abandoned citizens; as if, 
ſays Thucydides, it was not as great a erime to puniſh the inno- 
cent, as to ſuffer; the guilty to eſcape. , One of the informers 
was proved to be perjured by his. own. words; having declared 
chat he ſaw and knew one of the accuſed by moonlight; 
. Whereas 
00 Thueyd. 1, vi, p- 443. Plut. io, Alcib p. 202, 
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but the inſtant he was arrived at Thurium, and had 
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Whereas. it a | appenced, that there was no moon at that times 
But notwithſtanding this manifeſt perjury,, the populace were 

as furious as ever. The remembrance. of the tyranny. of the 
Piliſratides made them apprehenfive of the like fate; and 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed with this fear, they would not give ear 10 
any thin 

At they ſent out the ſhip of Salamin,, ordering the 


captain not to carry off Alcibiades by forae,. for fear of raiſing: 


a tumult in the army; but only to order him to return to- 
p 4:5 to pacify the people by his preſence.  Alcibiades 
obeyed the order, and went immediately. on board his galley 3 
t on 


ſhore, he diſappeared, and eluded the purſuit of thoſe who 


ſought after him. Being aſked, whether he would. not rely on. 


his country, with regard to the judgment it might . paſs. on. 
him: I would not,” fays he, rely on my mother, for fear: 
cc left ſhe ſhould inadvertent! miſtale a. + black bean for 
« white one,” The galley of Salamin returned back without 
Qs commander, who was aſhamed. of his having ſuffered his 
prey eſcape him in that manner. Alcibiades — ſentenced, 
for his contumacy.. His whole eſtate was confiſcated, 

= all prieſts and prieſteſſes were commanded to curſe. him. 
Among the latter was one Theano, who alone had the courage 
to oppoſe this decree, ſaying, f That oe bad been appointed 
prieſtęſi, not to curſe but ta bleſs. Some tune after,; news being 
brought him that the Athenians had condemned him to die, 
J. G r Hinge ſays he, that I am aliue. 
(2) Much about this time Diagoras of Melia was proſecuted 
at Athens. He had ſettled binslelt in. the latter city, where 
he taught atheiſm, and was brought to a trial for his doQrine.. 
(x) Diagoras eſcaped the puniſhment which would have been 
inflicted on him, by flying from the city; but he could not 
wipe off the ignominy of the ſentence which condemned him 
to death. The „ ee had ſo great an abhorrence ſor the 


impious principles inculcated by him, that they even ſet a pricc 


upon his head, and promiſed a reward. of a talent to any man 
who ſhould bring him dead or alive, 

{y) About twenty years before a like affair had happened 
to Protagoras, for having only treated the ſame queſtion by 
way of problem. He had ſaid in che em of one Nas = 


(u) Joſeph contr. A (x) Diod. . xiii, p. 1 ie] 5 Diog.:Laerts 
in Protag, Joſeph, contr. App. Cic. I. i. de Nat. Do; 62, 6 5587 471 

* This was a ſacred weſſel appeinted to fetch criminals. ; . 

+ The judges made uſe of beans in giving t their ſuffrages, and the black beam 
denored condemnation, e 
4 Le tvgiir © nerepdp li tian cin 


. 
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r , OY - 
books: Whether the gods do or do not exiſt, is à queſtion , 
% which I know not whether I ought to affirm or deny: For 
% our underſtandings are too much clouded, and the life of 
* man is too ſhort, for the ſolution of ſo nice and difficult 
« a point: But the Athenians could not bear to have a ſub- 
ject of this nature made. a doubt ; and for this reaſon, they 
ordered proclamation to be made by the publick cryer, for all 
- perſons who had any copies of this book, to bring them to the 
£ 3 : After which they were burnt as infamous pieces, 
— e author was baniſned, for ever, from all the territories 


:the-Athenians: © 1 95 | 1 | 
- © Diagoras and Protagoras had been the diſciples of Demo- 
critus, who firſt invented the philoſophy of atoms. I ſhall 
ſpeak of him in another place. | 5 7 
() From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had poſſeſſed 
the whole authority: For Lamachus his colleague, though @ 
man of bravery and experience, was however in no credit, 
becauſe of his extreme poverty, for which he was deſpiſed by 
the foldiers. But the Athenians were not always in this way 
of thinking; for we have ſeen that Ariſtides, poor as he was, 
was not leis eſteemed and reſpected on that account: But in 
this laſt expedition, the people in general had imbibed a paſſion 
for luxury and magnificence ; the natural conſequence of which 
is, a love of riches. As Nicias, therefore, governed all affairs 
_ ſolely, all his actions were of the ſame caſt with his diſpoſition, 
that is, of a flow and fearful kind: He ſuffered every thing to 
languiſh, ſometimes either by laying ſtill and undertaking no- 
thing, ſometimes by only ſailing along the coaſt, or loſing time 
in conſulting and deliberating ; all which ſoon ſuppreſſed, on 
one fide, the ardour and confidence the troops expreſſed at firſt; 
and on the other, the fear and terror with which the enemy 
had been ſeized, at the fight of ſo terrible an armament. He 
. befieged Hybla ; and though it was but a ſmall city, he was 
however obliged to raiſe the fiege ſome days after, which 
brought him 1nto the higheſt contempt. He retired at laſt to 
_ Catana, after having performed but one exploit, vix. the ruin- 
ing of Hyccara, a ſmall town inhabited by Barbarians, from 
which place, it is ſaid, that Lais the courtezan, at that time 
very young, was ſold with the reſt of the captives, and carried 
(a) In the mean time, Alcibiades having left Thurium, was 
arrived at Argos; and as he quite deſpaired of ever being re- 
called home, he ſent a meſſenger to the Spartans, deſiring leave 
(z) Thucyd, p. 452, 453. Plut. in Nic. p. 533. (a) Plut, in Aleib 
P. 230. : | he g * vs . e 
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ct THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 2357 
f to reſide anigng them, under their guard and protection- He 
il] WW promiſed” in the moſt ſolemn manner, that if they would con- 
K ſider him as their friend, he would perform greater ſervice ſor 
their ſtate, than he before had done injuries to it. The Spar- 
tans received him with open arms; and ſoon aſter his arrival 
in their eity, he gained the love and eſteem of all its inha- 
| WU Hitants; He charmed, and even inchanted them, by his con- 
| forming kimſelf ſo eaſily. to their way of living. Such people 
| as ſaw. Alcibiades ſhave himſelf to the ſkin, bathe in cold 
Vater, eat of the coarſe heavy cakes, which were their uſual 
214-4 food, and be ſo well ſatisfied with their black broth; could not 
11 | perſuade themſelves, that a man, who ſubmitted ſo chearfully 
5 to this kind of life, had ever kept cooks in his palace; had 
uſed fences and perfumes; had wore the rich ſtuffs of Mile- 
tus; in a word, that he had hitherto lived in the midſt of vo- 
luptuouſneſs and "profuſion of all things. But flexibility was 
the characteriſtick that chiefly diſtinguiſhed Alcibiades. Came 
leon like, he could aſſume. all ſhapes and colours, to win the 
favour, of thoſe among whom he reſided. He immediately- 
aſſumed their manners, and adapted himſelf to their taſte; a 
if they had been natural in him; and though he inwardly had 
an averſion to them, he could however cover his (diſguſt with 
an eaſy, ſimple, and unconſtrained air. Witk ſome he had all; 
the graces and vivacity of the gayeſt youth, and with others all 
the gravity of old age. In Sparta; he was laborious, frugal; 
and auſtere; in Ionia, enjoyment, idleneſs, and pleaſure, made 
up his whole life: In Thrace, he was always on horſeback or 
carouſing; and when he reſided with Tiſſaphernes the ſatrap, 
he 2 all the magnificence of the Perſians in luxury and 
rotulion. 1 Sir 406 vader; % K+ TA & 
. But he was not barely ſatisfied with gaining the eſteem of 
the Lacedæmonians. He infinuated himſelf fo far into the 
affection of Timea, the wife of king Agis, that he had a ſon 
by her, who, in publick, went by the name of Leotychides; 
though his mother, in private, and among her women and, 
mafe friends, did not bluſh to call him Alcibiades; fo violent 
was her paſſion for that Athenian. Agis was informed of this 
intrigue, and therefore refuſed to own Leotychides for his ſon z 
for which reaſon he was afterwards excludeè the thronee. 


Sgr. XI. Deſcription of Syracuſe. 
0 £438 © . 81 1 a 


8 the ſiege of Syracuſe is one of the moſt conſiderable in 
\ the Grecian hiſtory; the particular circumſtances of 
which I thought proper to. relate for that reaſon, in order to 
g ; ; oh, 3 | 8 + + give : 


* 


235 HF HST OFT 7 :: 7 
dive my 3 an idea of the manner of befieging by: the 
a ancients; I judged it neceſſary, before I enter into that detail, 
to == the reader a- deſeription and plan of the city of Syra- 
c in which he will alſo find the different fortifications,. 
| both of. the Athenians and Syracuſans,. mentioned. in this 


| — Syracuſe flood. on the eaſtern. coaſt of Sicily. Its vaſt 
extent, its advantageous fituation,, the conveniency of its 
double harbour, its fortifications built with the utmoſt care 
and labour, and the multitade and wealth. of its inhabitants, 
made it one of the greateſt, the moſt beautiful,, and moſt pow-- 
erful among the Grecian cities. We are told its air was ſo 
pure and ſerene, that there was no day in the year, how. cloudy. 
ſoever it might be, in which the ſun did. not diſplay its beams. 
(e) It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a. year | _ 
Naxos and Megara had been founded on the ſame coaſt. 
When the Athenians beſieged this city, it was divided inte 
three parts, iz. the iſland, Achradina and Tyche. Thuey 
aides mentions only theſe three diviſions... Two more, 2 
yu olis and Epipolz; were afterwards added. 
he 186 LAN, ſituated to the ſouth., was called Njo©- 
(Naſos) fignifying,. in Greek, an iſland, but pronounced ac - 
— to the Dorick dialect; and Ortygia. It was joined to 
the continent by a bridge. (4) It was in titis iſland that the 
Syracuſans afterwards built the citadel, and the palace for their 
kings. This quarter or diviſion of the city was of phe N 
importance, becauſe it might render thoſe who its, 
maſter: of the two ports which ſurround it.. It 22 for this 
reaſon the Romans, when they took Syracuſe, would not ſuffer 
any Syracuſans to inhabit the iſland. 
de) There was in this iſland a very famous farings called. 
Arethuſa.. The ancients, or rather the poets, from "reaſons 
which have not the leaſt — of probability, ſuppoſed that 
Alpheus, a niver of Elis in Peloponneſus, rolled its waters 
either through or under the waves of the ſea, without ever 
mixing with them, as far as the ſpring or fountain of Are- 
chufa. It was this fiction Rs CINE to the e lines 


won, * 
Extremum 


(0 Cic.. ver. 6. . 11—129. (e) A. M. 32986. Ant. J. C. 709. 


Sonec. Nat. Quæſt. }, iii. c. 26. 

VUrbem Syracufas elegerat, cujus peſtate fuerit, quin. Mique tempore 
hie ſitus atque hc natura eſſe loci | ſolem ejus diei homines Ne 
eelique dicitur, ut nullus unquam | Cic, Verr. 7, 1. 26. 

dies tam magna turbulcataque tem- 


Strab. I. vi. p. 269—＋—＋ (d) Cic. Veer: 5 n. 97. (e) Strab. I. vi. p. 270. 
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ann, ſituated entirely on the ſea; ſide towards the 
eaſt, was the moſt ſpacious, the moſt beautiful, and beſt for- 
tified quarter of the cit. 

TrenE, ſo called from the temple of fortune (ri vn) which 
einbelliſhed that part of the city, extended along Achendina 
weſtward from the north towards the ſouth,” and was very well 
inhabited. It had a famous gate called Hexapylum, which 


Jed into the country, and was ſituated to the north of the 


city. 


towards the north and weſt 

places, and for that reaſon of very difficult acceſs. At the 
time of the ſiege in queſtion, it was not ſurrounded with walls; 
and the Syracuſans defended it with a body of troops, againſt 
the attacks of the enemy. Euryelus was the pafs or entrance 


which led to Epipolæ. On the ſame hill of Epipolæ was a 


fort called Labdalon, or Labdalum. 

It was not till long after (under Dionyſius the tyrant) chat 
Epipolæ was ſurrounded witk walls, 2 incloſed within the 
city, of which at formed a fifth yo but was thinly inhabited. 
A fourth diviſion had been added before, called unn, 
that is, the new city, which covered Tyche. 


The river Anapis ran at almoſt half a league diſtance | 


from the city. The ſpace between them was a large and beau- 
tiful' plain, terminated by two fens or moors, the one called 
Syraco, whence the city. was named, and the other Lyſimelis. 


This river emptied itſelf into the great harbour. Near its 


mouth, ſouthward, was a kind of caſtle called Olympia, from 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius ſtanding there, and in which 
were great riches. It was five hundred paces from the city. 
Syracuſe had two harbours, very near one another, an 
. TON by the iſſe, wiz. the great harbour, and * 
| . | ſmall | 
( ＋5 Plut. i in Dionyf, vit, P. 970. 


Erirol æ was à hill 00 the city, which it commanded. 
It was ſituated between * and the point of Euryelus, 
was exoeedingly ſtee in Lendl 
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| ſmall one, called otherwiſe Laccus. According to the * de- 


It was formed, on one fide, by the point of the iſland Ortygia ; 


"- greateſt extremities." 
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{ription which the Roman orator gives of them, both were 
ſurrounded with buildings as parts of the city. 2755 
The greateſt harbour was a little above + five thouſand paces, 
or two leagues in circumference. It had a gulph called Daſcon. 
The entrance of this port was but five hundred paces wide. 


and on the other, by the little iſland and cape of Plemmyrium, 
which was commanded by a fort or caſtle of the ſame name. 
Above” Achradina was a third port, called the harbour of 


ro gilus. 


— 


Sect. XII. NI cis, after ſome engagements, Befieges Syracuſes 
LaMACHUS ig Killed in a battle. The city is reduced to the 


. 


ErGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


(z) KMT the end of the ſummer, news was brought Nicias 

chat the Syracuſans, having reſumed courage, in- 
tended to march againſt him. Already their cavalry advanced 
with an air of inſolence to attack him even in his camp; and 
aſked with a loud laugh, whether he was come into Sicily ta 
ſettle in Catana. Theſe ſevere reproaches rouzed him a little, 
ſo that he reſolved to ſail for Syracuſe. The enterprize was 
bold and dangerous. Nicias could not, without running the 
utmoſt hazard, attempt to land in preſence of an enemy who 
waited for him with the greateſt reſolution; and would not fail 
to charge him, the inſtant he ſhould' offer ts make a deſcent. 
Nor was it ſafer for him to march his troops by land, . becauſe, 
as he had no cavalry, that of the Syracuſans, which was very 
numerous, upbn the firſt advice they ſhould have of their march, 
would come to blows, and overpower him by the ſuperiority of 
orces. - Irs VVT 
To extricate himſelf from this perplexity, and enable him- 
ſelf to ſeize without oppoſition upon an 8 poſt, 
which a Syracuſan exile had diſcovered to him, Nicias had 
recourſe to ſtratagem. He cauſed va falſe piece of news to be 
given to the enemy, vi. that by means of a conſpiracy, which 
was to take effect on a certain day, they might ſeize on his 

(2) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 483-467. Plut. in Nic. p. 533, 534. Diod, 

Cxxx vii, cxxxviii. 5 1 * - 

* Portus habet prope ædificatione | fadia in circamference, aubi h is tavice 
aſpectuque urbis Ae #23 Cic, Verr. its real extent; a plain proof that this 
6. u. 117. Paſſage of Strabo is corrupt. Cluver, 

T According to Straba, it is eighty | p. 10. | - 8 


is tavice 
Lat thi 
Cluver. 


THE. PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 23g 
camp, and poſſeſs themſelves of all the arms and baggaye. 
The Syracuſans, on this promiſe, marched towards Catana, 
and pitched their camp near Leontium. The moment the 
Athenians had advice of this, they embarked with all their 
troops and ammunition ; and in the evening ſteered for Syra- 


cuſe. They arrived by day-break in the great harbour ; landed 


near Olympia, in the 72 which had been pointed out to 


them, and there fortified themſelves, The enemy finding them - 
ſelves ſhamefully over- reached, returned immediately to Syra- 
cuſe; and, in the greateſt rage, drew up in battle- array, ſome 
days after, before the walls of the city. Nicias marched out 
of the trenches, and a battle was fought. Victory was a lon 
time doubtful, but a very heavy ſhower of rain, accompanie 
with thunder and ligktning, coming. unexpectedly, the Syra- 
cuſans, who were unexperienced, and the greateſt part of them 
having never carried arms before, were frighted at the tempeſt, 
whilſt their enemies laughed at it, as the mere effect of the 
ſeaſon; and regarded nothing but the enemy, who were much 
more to be dreaded than the ſtorm. The Syracuſans, after 
making a long and vigorous reſiſtance, were forced to give 
way. The Athenians could not purſue them far, becauſe "8 
horſe, which was ſtill in a body and had not been defeated, 
covered their retreat. - The Syracuſans 'retreated in good order 
into the city, after having thrown a body of troops into the 
temple of Olympia to prevent its being plundered. „ 
This temple ſtood pretty near the camp of the Athenians, 
who were very deſirous of taking it, becauſe it abounded with 
old and filver offerings, which the piety of kings and nations 
Fad conſecrated. Nicias having delayed ſending troops to ſeize 
it, loſt the opportunity, and gave the Syracuſans time to throw 
into it, as was before obſerved, a detachment to defend it. It 
was thought he did this on purpoſe, and out of reverence to 
the gods ; becauſe, had the ſoldiers plundered this temple, the 
publick would not have reaped any benefit by it, and himſelf 
only had been accuſed of the ſacrilege. 1 | ; 
After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in a con- 
dition to attack Syracuſe, retired with their fleet to Naxos and 
Catana to winter there, with deſign to return in the beginning 
of the next ſpring, and lay ſiege to the city. To do this they 
wanted money, proviſions, and particularly horſe, of which 
they were abſolutely deſtitute, The Athenians, depended upon 
obtaining part of theſe ſuccours from the people of Sicily, 
whom they ſuppoſed would join them, the inſtant they ſhould 
hear of their victory; and at- the ſame time they ſent an expreſs 
to Athens, to ſollicit the like aid. They alſo addreſſed the 
| | ä Cartha- 
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_ deputies to Corinth and Lacedzmon to renew the alliance, and 
at the ſame time to enage them to make a diverſion, in order 
z ey” Ig if poſlible, the Athenians to recall their troops out 
- of y 


_ thither. The fortifying of Syracuſe was the chief object of 


tremity of Tyche, deſcending weſtward towards the quarter or 


afterwards that the-Athenians were at Naxos, they went an 


n HFISTORY or 
Carthaginians for their alliance; and ſent deputies to ſome 
Tities of Italy, ſituated on the coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, which 
had promiſed to aſſiſt them. | TOES | 
The Syracuſans were far from defponding. Hermocrates, 
ho, of all their leaders, were moſt diſtinguiſhed for his va- 
Jur, his judgment, and experience, repreſented to them, in 
order to raiſe their hopes, that they had not been wanting in 
Courage, but in conduct; that the enemies, though very brave, 
owed: their victory to their good fortune rather than to their 
merit; that the having a multitude of leaders (they were fifteen 
In number) from which confuſion and diſobedience are inſe- 
parable, had done them prejudice ; that it would be abſolutely 
neceſlary for them to chuſe experienced generals, to keep the 
Teſt in their duty, and exerciſe their forces continually during 
the winter ſeaſon.” This advice being followed, Hermocrates 
and two more were eleQed generals ; after which they ſent 


„or at leaſt to prevent their ſending a reinforcement 


their care. Accordingly they took into the city, by a wall, 
all the tract of land towards Epipolæ, from the northern ex- 


diviſion. of the city called afterwards Neapolis, in order to re- 
move the enemy to a greater diftance, and to give them more 
trouble in making their contravallation, by obli ing them to 
= a larger extent to it. This part, in all probability, had 

een neglected, becauſe it ſeemed to be ſufficiently defended by 
its rugged and ſteep ſituation, They alſo garriſoned Megara 
and Olympia, and drove ſtakes into all thoſe parts of the ſea- 
ſhore, where the enemy might eaſily make a deſcent. een 


burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, after laying waſte the 
country adjacent to it. he MINES. 

(4) The ambaſſadors of Syracuſe being arrived among the 
Corinthians, aſked fuccour of them as having been their 
founders, which was immediately granted; and at the ſame 
time they ſent an embaſſy to the Lacedæmonians, to invite 
them to declare in their favour. Alcibiades enforced their de- 
mand with all his credit and eloquence, which his reſentment 
againſt Athens inflamed prodigiouſly, He adviſed and ex- 
Horted the Lacedzmonians to appoint Gylippus their genera) 

hs | an 


| (5) Thucyd. I. vi, p. 47 1=—492, Plut. in Alcib, p. 203. In Nic. p. 534 


535. Diod, J. X11}, P. 138. 
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wy and ſend him into Sicily; and at the ſame time to invade the 
h Athenians, in order to make a powerful diverſion. In the 
: third place, he counſelled them to fortify Decelia in Attica, 

which quite compleated the ruin of the city of Athens, it not 
being able ever to recover that blow: For by this fort, the La- 
cedæmonians made themſelves maſters'of the country, by which 
the Athenians were deprived of their filver mines of Laurium, - 
and of the revenues of their lands; nor could they be fi ed 
by their neighbours, Decelia becoming the aſylum of all the 
malcontents and partizans of Sparta,” 
© ® Nicias had received ſome” ſuccour from Athens. It con- 
fiſted of two hundred and fifty horſemen, whom the Athenians 
ſuppoſed wo ald be furniſhed with horſes in Sicily, (che troops 
brit ging only the furniture) and of thirty horſe-archers, with 
three huudred talents, that is, three hundred thouſand! French 
crowns. f Nicias now began to prepare for action. He was 
accuſed of often letting flip opportunities, by his loſing time 
in deliberating, arguing, and concerting meafures; how- 
ever, When once he entered upon action, he was as bold ant 
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vigorous in executing, as he before had been ſlow and tiniorous 1 
in undertaking, as he ſhewed on the preſent oecafion. 48 it 
all, , The Syracuſans hearing that the Athenians had a reinforce- 9 1 
ex- ment of cavalry, and would ſoon march and tay ſiege to their 1 
er or I <ity 5 and knowing they could not poſſibly „e it, or ll 
o re- make a contravallation, unleſs they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of i {| i 
m to 1 
2d by 14 
egara | 
e ſea- 
iro 
t an 


with ſo much prudence, 5 5 and fecrecy, tkat 
o the had not time co do this. He failed from Catan with all his 


their I feet, without the enemy's having che leaf e pt his defign. 
Leontium, Which 


Ihe land- forces marched with the utmoſt expedition to ſeize 
and en Epipolæ, by the paſs of Euryelus, before the enemy, who 
Ras ET 
* * A. M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 414. | 1 Aut 67, ooo l. ferkng, 
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were in the plains: of Anapis at above a, league's diſtance, had 


the leaſt notice of their arrival, At the firſt news of this, the 


ſeven hundred ſoldiers, under the command of Diomilus, ad- 
vanced forward in confuſion, but were eaſily defeated ;\ and 
three hundred of them, with their leader, left dead in the field, 
The Athenians, after ſetting up a trophy, built a fort in Lab- 
dalon, on the ſummit of E ipolz, in order to ſecure their 
baggage and moſt valuable effects in it, whenever they ſhould 
be forced to fight, or work at the contravallation. 


. - — 


Soon after, the inhabitants of Egeſta ſent the Athenians three 
bundred horſe, to which ſome of their Sicilian ; allies added a 
hundred more; that with the two hundred and fifty ſent before 
by the Athenians, and Who had furniſhed . themſelves with 
Horſes in Sicily, made a body of fix hundred and fifty horſe. _ 
The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking Syracuſe, 
was, to ſurround all the city on the land-ſide with a ſtrong con- 
travallation, in order to cut off all communication with the place 
from without, in hopes no doubt that his fleet would afterwards 


enbale him to prevent the Syracuſans from receiving any ſuc- 


S / · ⁰¹ - 
Having left. a garriſon in Labdalon, he came down from the 


hill, advanced towards the northern extremity of Tyche, and 


halting there, he employed the whole army in rowing up 2 
line of contravallation, to ſhut up their city northward from 
'Tyche as far as Trogilus, ſituate on the ſea-ſide. This work 


was carried on with ſuch a rapidity as terrified the Syracuſans. 
They thought it abſolutely. neceſſary co prevent the carrying on 


but always with diſadvantage, and even their cavalry was 
routed. The day after the action, the contravallation (north- 
ward) was continued, by: part of the army, during which the 


of this work, and accordin ely made ſome ſallies and attacks, 


reſt carried ſtones and other. materials towards Trogilus, in 


order to finiſh it. ed er VCC 

The beſieged, by.the advice of 'Hermocrates, thought it ad. 
viſable not to venture a. ſecond; battle with the Athenians ; and 
only endeavoured to put à ſtop to their works, at leaſt to render 
them uſeleis, by running a, line. to gut that carried on by the 
Athenians, They imagined, that in caſe they ſhould be ſuffered 
to complete their wall, it would be 1mpoſſble for the Athenians 
to make any farther progreſs in their work: Or that, thould 
they endeayour to prevent it, it would ſuffice for the Sy racuſans 
to oppoſe them with a part of their forces,- after havipg ſhut up 
ſuch avenues. as were moſt  acceflible, with ſtrong palifades : 
And that the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged to 
ſend for all their forces, and entirely abandon their works. 4 | 


. 
* 


* 
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Accordingly they came out of their city, and working with 
inexpreſſible ardour, they hegan to raiſe a wall; and, in order 
to. carry it on with leſs moleſtation, they covered it with ſtrong 
paliſades, and flanked it with wooden towers, at proper 
diſtances, to defend it. The Athenians ſuffered the Syracuſans 
to carry on their works undiſturbed, becauſe, had they marched. 
| only part of their troops againſt them, they would have been . 
too weak; and if they had brought them all, they then muſt 
k have been obliged to diſcontinue their works, which they were 
5 reſolved not to do. The work being compleated, the Syracuſans- 
a left a body of troops to defend the paliſade and guard the wall, 
e and then returned into the city. e e ene 
h In the mean time the Athenians. cut eff the canals by which 
water was conveyed into the city; and obſerving the Syracuſan 
ſoldiers, Who had been left to guard the u all, very negligent in 
their duty; ſome returning at noon either into the city or their 
tents, and the reſt not keeping a proper guard; they detached 
three hundred choſen ſoldiers, and ſome light infantry, to attack 
- this poſt ; during which the reſt of the-army marched towards 
the city, to prevent any ſuccours from coming out of it. Ac- 
cordingly, the three hundred ſoldiers having forced the paliſade, 
purſued thoſe who guarded it as far as that part of the city wall 
which covered Temenos, where pouring in indiſeriminately 
with them, they were repulſed by the inhabitants with loſs. 
The whole army afterwards demoliſhed the wall, and pulled up 
the paliſades of the intrenchment, and carried them of, 5 h, 
After this ſucceſs, whereby the Athenians were maſters of 
the northern parts, they began, the very next day, a ftill more 


— 


of the city; w/z. to carry a, wall from the hills of Epipolæ, 
weſtward, through the plain and the fens as far as the great. 
harbour. To prevent this, the beſieged beginning the ſame 
kind of work as they had carried on on the other fide, ran a 
trench, lined with paliſades, from the city through the ſens, 


as far as the ſea, But the latter, after finiſhing the firſt part of 
| the wall on the hills of Epipolæ, reſolved to attack this 
new work. For this purpoſe, they ordered their fleet to ſail 
from Thapſus to the great harbour of Syracuſe, it having 
continued in that road hitherto ; and the beſieged had always 
the ſea open to them, by which the beſtegers were obliged to 


came down from Epipolæ into the plain, before day- break; 


was only ſlimy and more bow than in other places, they im- 
; | | 2 | | | | medi- 
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important work, and which would quite finiſh their incloſure' 


to prevent the Athenians from carrying their contravallations 


get their proviſions from Thapſus by land. The Athenians® 


when throwing planks and beams in that part where the ſen 
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1 THE HTA OF | | 
mediately carried the greatoſt part of the foſſẽ lined with pali- 
232 then the reſt, apt fun beat the Proton ava 
who gave way and retired; ſuch as were on the'right, towards 
the city, and the reſt towards the river. Three hundred choſen 
Athenians having attempted to cut off the paſſage of the latter, 
flew towards the bridge; but the enemy's cavalry, the greateſt 
part of which were drawn up in battle, repulſed them; and 
aſterwards charged the right wing of the Athenians, and put 
the frſt battaliens into diſorder. Lamachus perceiving this 
From che left wing, where he commanded, ran thither with the 
Argives and ſame: archers; but having paſled a trench, and 
being abandoned by his ſoldiers, he was killed with five or ſix 
who fallowed him. The enemy immediately paſſed the river, 
and feeing the reſt of the army come up, they retired. | 
At che ſame time their right wing, which had returned to- 
wards the city, reſumed courage from this ſucceis, and drew up 
in order of battle before the Athenians; after having detached 
fome troops to attack the fort on the hills of Epipole, Which 
ſerved as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be un- 
guarded. They forced an intrenchment that covered the fort, 
. but Nicias ſaved it. He was ſick in this fort, and at that time 
in his bed, with only his dameſticks about him. Animated by 
the danger, and the preſence of the enemy, he ſtruggles with 
his indiſpoſition ; riſes up, and commands his ſervants to ſet 
fire immediately to all the timber, lying between the intrench- 
ment and the fort for the military engines, and to the engines 
themſelves. This unexpected conflagration ſtopped the Syra- 
cuſans, ſaved. Nicias the fort, and all the rich effects of the 
Athenians, who made haſte to the relief of that general. At 
the ſame time, the fleet was ſeen failing into the great harbour, 
according to the orders given for that purpoſe. The Syracuſans 
having perceived this from the hill, and fearing they ſhould be 
attacked from behind, and over- powered by the land- forces, 
they retired, and returned to the city with all their forces; 
now no n er after having loft their foſſẽ lined with 
paliſades, that it would be poſſible for them to prevent the 
enemy from carrying on their contravallation as far as the ſea. 
In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented them- 
ſelves with building a ſingle wall on the hills of Epipolæ, and 
through ſuch places as were craggy and of difficult acceſe, 
being come down into the plain, began to build, at the foot of i 
the hills, a double wall, intending: to carry it as far as the ſea; (t) 
wiz. a Wall of contravallation againſt the beſieged, and another | 
of circumvallation againſt! thote Syracuſan troops which were . 
aut of che city, and ſuch allies as might come to its aid. 
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From thenceforth Nicias, who was now. ſole general, con- 
ceived great hopes; for ſeveral cities of Sicily, which hitherto - - 
had not declared for either ſide, came and joined him; and- 
there arrived from all quarters veſſels laden with proviſions for 


his army, all parties being eager to go over to him, becauſe 


he had acquired the ſuperiority, and been exceedingly ſucceſs- 
ful in all his undertakings. The Syracuſans, ſeeing themſolves 
blocked up both by ſea and land, and lofing all hopes of Being 
able to defend their city any longer, already propoſed an ac- 
commodation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedæmon 
to their aſſiſtance, having heard, in his paſſage, the extremity 
to which they were reduced, and looking upon the whole iſland: 
as loſt, ſailed forward nevertheleſs; not in the view of defend-- 
ing icily, but only to preſerve to the nations of Itahy ſuolr 
cities as were ſubject to them in that iſland, if it were not tuo 


late, and if this could be done. For fame had declared, in all. 
places, that the Athenians had already poſſeſſed themſelves of 


the whole iſland; and were headed by a general, whoſe wiſdom: 
and good fortune. rendered him invincible. Nicias himſelf, 
now (contrary to his natural diſpoſition) -confiding in his own 
ſtrength, and elate from his ſucceſs ; perſuaded alſo by the 
ſecret advices which were brought hun daily from Syracuſe,. 
and the meſſengers who were ſent to him, that the city would 
immediately. capitulate ; did not regard Gylippus's reproach,, 

and in conſequence took no precautions to preventhis landing, 
.efpecially when he heard that he brought but very few veſlels;. 
terming him a-trifling pyrate,. not worthy, in any manner, his 
notice. But a general ought to be extremely careful not to 
Abate his cares and vigilance upon account of ſueceſs, becauſe 
the leaſt negligence may ruin every thing. Had Nicias ſent: 
the ſmalleſt. detachment to oppoſe-Gyh ppus's landing, he would 
have taken Syracuſe, and the whole affair had been ended. 


Scr. XIII. The Syracu/ans reſalue to capitulate, bur Gra- 
p us's arrival changes the face affairs. Nici as is forced 
by this colleagues to engage in a fearfig/tt,, and is overcome. Hit 
land: forces are alſo defeated. ED | | 


NIX ETEENTRH YEAR OF THE WAR: 


(#) * . E fortifications of the Athenians were now abmaſt 
1 compleated; and they had drawn a double wall, 
near half a league in length, along the plain and the fens 
(4) A. M. 3591. Ant. J. C. 413. Thucyd. 1; vii. p. 485-489. Plut. in 
Vie. P. 335, 36. Divi- i. xiii. J. 138, 239. een 
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towards the great port, and had almoſt reached it. There now 
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the wall to be finiſhed. The Syracuſans were therefore on the 
* brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they were no longer 


For this reaſon they reſolved to ſurrender. Accordingly, a 
council was held to ſettle articles of capitulaticn, in order to 
' preſent them to Nicias ; and ſeveral were of opinion, that it 
 -would be proper to capitulate ſoon, before the city ſhould be 
entirely inveſted. . TS bo N 
It was at that very inſtant, and in the moſt eritical juncture, 
that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived from Corinth on 
board a ſhip with three benches of oars. At his arrival, all 
the citizens flocked round him. He informed them, that Gy- 
lippus would be with them immediately, and was followed by 


* 


racuſans aſtoniſhed, or rather ſtupified as it were, with this 
news, could ſcarce believe what they heard. Whilft they were 
tus fluctuating and in doubt, a courier arrived from, Gylippus 
to inform them of his approach, and order them to march out 
all their troops to meet him. He himſelf, after having taken 
a fort in his way, marched in battle directly for Epipolæ; 
and aſcending by Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, he 
prepared to attack them from without, whilſt the Syracuſans 
mould charge them, on their ſide, with the forces of Syracuſe 
and his. The Athenians, exceedingly ſurprized by his arrival, 
drew up haſtily, and without order, en en the walls. With 
regard to himſelf, laying down his arms when he approached, 
he ſent word by a herald, that he would allow the Athenians 
five days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not condeſcend to make 
the leaſt anſwer to this propoſal; and ſome of his ſoldiers 
burſting out a laughing, aſked the herald, Whether the preſence 
a Lacedemonian privateer, and a trifling wand, could make 
any change in the preſent ftate of the city'? Both ſides therefore 
prepared for battle. | | : 
Gylippus ſtormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to pieces all 
who were found in it. The ſame day an Athenian palley was 
taken, as it failed into the harbour The beſieged afterwards 
drew a wall from the city, towards Epipolæ, in order to cut 
(about- the extremity of it) the ſingle wall of the Athenians ; 
and to deprive them of all communication with the troops, 
' poſted in the intrenchments which ſurrounded the city on the 
north ſide towards Tyche and Trogilus. The Athenians, after 
having finiſhed the wall, which extended as far as the = 
| | Fe towards 
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remained, on the ſide towards Trogilus, only a ſmall part of 


able to defend themſelves, and did not expect any ſuccours. 


2 great many other gallies, which came to their aid. The Sy- 


Wie 
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v towards the great harbour were returned to the hills. Gylip- 
E-- pus perceiving, in the fingle wall which the Athenians had 
e | builr on the 15 of Epipolæ, a part that was weaker and 
| lower than the reſt, marched” thither in che night with his | 
. troops; but being diſcovered by the Athenians, who were en- i 
a camped without, he was forced to retire, upon ſeeing them Vh 
0 ga advance directly towards him. They raiſed the wall higher, hi! 
it and themſelves undertook the guard of it; after having fixed Ll 
e their allies in the ſeveral poſts of the remainder of the intrench- 1 
ment. | | re Tay 21m e UH 
?, _ _ Nicias, on the other ſide, thought proper to fortify the cape 1 
n of Plemmyrium, which, by its running into the fea, ſtraitened il 
u the mouth of the great harbour; and his deſign thereby was, UW 
2 to procure proviſions, and all other things he might want, the Vi 
y more eafily ; becauſe the Athenians, by poſſeſſing themſelves 4 
= of that poſt, drew near the little port, wherein lay the chief . 
is naval forces of the Syracuſans, and were the better able to ob?k̃ 
re ſerve the various motions of it; and that befides, by having the 1 
us fea open, they would not be forced to have all their proviſions?s 
ut from the bottom of the great harbour; as they muſt have been, a 
en ſhould the enemy, by — on the mouth of it, oblige them FW 
Fs to keep cloſe in the harbour, in the manner they then did. 5 8 
he For Nicias, from the arrival of Gylippus, had no hopes left 
ns but from the fide n&xt the ſea. Sending therefore his fleet and 
fe part of his troops thither, he built three forts, by which the 1 
1}, thips were enabled to lie at anchor ; he alſo ſecured there a JM 
th great part of the baggage and ammunition. It was then that FW 
d, the troops on board the fleet ſuffered very much; for as they Fi 
ns were obliged to go a great way to fetch wood and water, they 
ke were ſurrounded by the enemy's horſe, the third part of which 1 
ers were poſted at Olympia, to prevent the garriſon of Plemmy- I: 
168 rium from fallying, and were maſters of the field. Advice 1 | l 
zke being brought to Nicias, that the Corinthian fleet was ad- 1 
Dre vancing, he ſent twenty gallies againſt it; ordering them to | 
obſerve the enemy towards Locris, Rhegium, and 'reſt of FW} 
all the avenues of 'Sjaly.. e i He, eos # 0 
vas In the mean time Gylippus, employing thoſe very ſtones ä 
rds which the Athenians had got together for their uſe, went on [ þ 
cut with the wall which the Syracuſans had begun to carry throuſg | 
153 Epipolz ; and drew up daily in -battle-array before it, as 44 1 
PS, the Athenians. ' When he ſaw it was a proper time for en- i [4 
the gaging, he began the battle in the ſpot lying between the two | 
fter walls. The narrowneſs of it having rendered his cavalry and 
ſea archers uſeleſs, he came off with loſs, and the Athenians fet q 
rds up a trophy. Gylippus, _ reanimate his ſoldiers, by doing 
| M4 N them 
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mem juſtice, had the courage to reproach himſelf for the ill 
ſucceſs they had met with; and to declare publickly, that he, 
not they, had occaſioned the late defeat; (becauſe he had 
made them fight in too narrow a ſpot of ground. However, 
be promiſed ſoon to give them an opportunity of recovering 


both their honour and his; and accordingly, the very next day, N 
he led them againſt the enemy, after having exhorted them, 
an the ſtrongeſt terms, to behave in a manner worthy of their ; 
ancient glory, Nicias perceiving, that though he ſhould nat * 
deſire to come to a battle, it would however be abſolutely ne- 4 
ceilary for him to prevent the enemy from extending their line 2 
beyond the contravallation, to which they were 7 very . 
near; (becauſe otherwiſe this would be granting them a certain 1 
victory) he therefore marched. againſt the Syracuſans, Gy- 1 
lippus brought up his troops beyond this place, where the "2 
walls terminated on both ſides, in order that he might leave * 
the more room to extend his battle; when charging the enemy's * 
left wing with his horſe, he put it to flight, and foon after de- 
feated the right. We have here an inſtance of what the expe- 5 
rience and abilities of a great captain are capable of producing: 1 
For Gylippus, with the ſame men, the ſame arms, the ſame op" 
| horſes, and the ſame ground, by only changing his order af a 
battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them quite to their FR 
camp. The following night, the victors carried on their 2 
Wall beyond the contravallation of the Athenians, and there- 1 
by deprived them of all hopes of being ever able to, ſurrouni 1 
(a) After this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans, to whoſe. aid the Co- 4 
rinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that of the Athenians, f 
reſumed courage, armed ſeveral gallies; and marching into * 
the plains with their cavalry a other forces, took à great «., 
number of priſoners. They ſent deputies to Lacedæmonia and Mi, 
Corinth, to deſire a reinforcement; Gylippus went in perſon 4. 
t all the cities of Sicily, to ſollicit them to join him; and te 
brought over the greateſt part of them, who n 4 
him powerful ſuccours. Nicias, finding his troqps leflen, and * 
thoſe of the enemy to increaſe daily, began to be diſcouraged; 66.4 
and not only ſent expreſſes to the. Athenians, to acquaint _. 


them with the ſituation of affairs, but likewiſe wrote to them 

| in the ſtrongeſt terms. I repeat his whole letter, bath as it 
gives a clear and exact account of the ſtate of things at that 
dime in Syracuſe, and may ſerve as a model for ſuch kind of 
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, Athenians ; I have already informed you, /bytſeveral ex- 
6 . of what paſſed here: But it. is neceſſary you ſhould 
n ) the preſent ſituation of affairs, that you may reſolve 
% accordingly. . After we had been victorious in ſeveral en- 


* gagements, and almoſt.compleated bur contravallation, Gy- 
„ lippus arrived in Syracuſe with a body of Lacedzmonian and 


«« Sicilian troops; and having been defeated the firſt time, he 


was victorious the ſecend, by means of, his cavalry and ar- 


chers. We are in conſequence ſhut up in our intrench- 


«« ments, without daring to make any attempt, or -compleat 


our works, through the ſuperiority of the enemy's forces; for 
part of our ſoldiers are employed in guarding our forts, and 
« conſequently we have not an opportunity of employing all 
« our: forces in battle. Beſides, as the Syracuſans have cut 
„ gur lines, by a wall, in that part where they were not 
% compleat, it will no longer be poſſible for us to inveſt the 
« .city, unleſs we ſhould force their intrenchments; fo that in- 
4 ſtead of beſieging, we ourſelves are beſieged, and dare not 


WW out, for fear of their horſe. 


Not content with theſe — e they are bringing 
* new ſuccours from Peloponneſus, and have fent Gylippus to 
“ force all the neutral cities of Sicily to declare for them; and 
the -reſt to furniſh them with men and ſhips, to attack us 
% both by ſea and land. I ſay by ſea, which though very 
% ſurprizing, is however but too true. For our fleet, which 


„ bofore was conſiderable, from the condition of the 


44 gallies and mariners,. is now) very deficient in thoſe very cir- 
„ cumftances, and prodigiouſſy weakened,” + % 
Our gallies leak every where; becauſe we cannot draw 
cn them on ſhore to careen them, for fear, leſt thoſe of the 
% enemy, which are more numerous, and in better condition 
© than ours, ſhould attack us on a ſudden, which they feetn 
0 to threaten every moment. Beſides, we are under a neceſfity 
of ſending many backwards and forwards to guard the con- 
% voys which we are forced to fetch from a great diſtance, and 
bring along in fight of the enemy; ſo that ſhould we be ever 
«fo little negligent in this point, our army would be ſtarved. 
„ With ns to the. ſhips crews, they decreaſe ſenſibly every 
day; for as great numbers of them diſperſe to maraud, or to 


fetch wood and water, they are often cut to pieces by the ene- 


* my's horſe. Our ſlaves, allured by the neighbourhood of the 
« enemy's camp, deſert very faſt to it. The foreigners which we 
forced into the ſervice, rn ; and ſuch as have been 

66 raiſed with money, . Who came for P under rather than fight- 
« 20g, finding themſelves ä W | 
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who are ſo near us, or elſe hide themſelves in Sicily, which 
they may eaſily do, in fo large an iſland. A great number 
of citizens, though long uſed to, and well ſkilled in working 
of ſhips, by bribing the captains, put others in their room, 
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% who are wholly unexperienced, and incapable of ſerving, 


and by that means have quite ſubverted all diſcipline. I am 
now writing to men perfectly well verſed in naval affairs; 
and who are very ſenſible, that, when order is neglected, 


every thing grows worſe and worle, and a Heet muſt in- ; 


evitably be ruined.” 


« But the moſt unhappy circumſtance is, that though I am 
generaliſſimo, I cannot put a ſtop to theſe diſorders. For 


(Athenians) you are very ſenſible, that ſuch is your diſpo- 


fition, that you do not eaſily brook reſtraint ; beſides, 1 do 
not know) where to furniſh myſelf with ſeamen, whilſt the 
enemy get numbers from all quarters. It is not in the power 


„of our Sicilian allies to aid us; and ſhould the cities of 


Italy, from whence we have our proviſions (hearing the 
extremity to which we are reduced, and your not taking the 


leaſt care to ſend us any ſuccour) join the Syracuſans, we 


are undone; and the enemy will have no occaſion to fight 


I could write of things which would be more agreeable, 


but of none that could be more advantageous to you, nor 


which could give you a more juſt idea of the ſubjects on 


which you are to deliberate. I am ſenfible that you love to 
have ſuch advices only ſent you as are pleaſing; but then 


I know, on the other fide, that when affairs turn out other- 


wiſe than you expected and hoped for, you accuſe thoſe who 
deceived you; which induced me to give you a ſincere and 


genuine account of things, without concealing a ſingle cir- 


cumſtance. By the way I am to inform you, that no com- 
plaints can be juſtly made either againſt the officers or com- 
mon. fatdiers, both having done their duty very well. 


But now that the Sicihans join all their forces againſt us, 


and expect a new army from Peloponneſus; you may lay 
this down as the foundation for your deliberations, that our 
preſent troops are not ſufficient 7 and, therefore, we either 


e muſt be recalled, or elſe a land and naval force, equal to 
the firſt, muſt be ſent us, with money in PG You 
u 


maſt alſo think of appointing a perſon to ſucceed me; it 
being impoſſible for me, through my nephritick diſorder, 


to ſuſtain any longer the weight of the command. I ima- 


gine that I deſerve this favour at your hands, on account of 
he ſervices I have done you, in the ſeveral ee 
. 4 h « ferre 
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14 ferred upon me, ſo long as my health. would, in me to 
« act. Th 

To conclude ; whatever reſg] ution you may come to, the 
*. requeſt I have to make, is, that you would execute it ſpeedily, 
% and in the very beginning of the ſpring. © The ſuccours 
„ which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all ready; but 

thoſe which they expect from Peloponneſus may be longer in 
«© coming. However, fix this in your minds, that af you do 
not exert yourſelves, the Lacedæmonians will not fail a 
« they have already done, to be beforehand-with you.? 

The Athenians were ſtrongly affected with this letter, which 
* as great an impreſſion on them as Nicias expected. 
However, they did not think proper to appoint him a ſueceſſor; 
and only nominated two officers who were under him, viz. 
Menander and Euthydemus, to aſſiſt him till other generals 
ſhould be ſent. Eurymedon and Demoſthenes were Saks to 
ſucceed Lamach us and Alcibiades. The former ſet out i imme- 
diately with ten gallies, and ſome money, about the winter 
ſolſtice, to aſſure Nicias that a ſpeedy ſuccour ſhould be ſent 

him; during which, the latter was raiſing troops and contri- 
butions, in order to ſet ſail early in the ſpring. 

(5) The Lacedæmonians, on the other ſide, being ſupported 
by the Corinthians, were very induſtrious in preparing rein- 
run. to ſend into Sicily, and to enter Attica, in order to 

— the Athenian fleet from ſailing to that iſland. Aceord- 

y they entered Attica, early, — the command of kin 
4535 and after having laid waſte the country, they fortifie 
Decelia ; having divided the work among all the; forces, to 
make * greater diſpatch. This poſt. 1 an hundred and 
twenty * from Athens, that is, about ſix French leagues, 
and the ſame dit ſtance from Bœotia. Alcibiadgs was perpstually 
folliciting the Lacedæmonians; and could net be, eaſy, till he 
had prevailed with them to begin that werk, This annoyed 
the Athenians moſt of all:: For hitherto the enemy, retiring 
after they had laid waſte the Athenian territories, the latter 
were unmoleſted all the reſt of the year; but from the fortify- 
Ing of Decelia, the garriſon left in it was continually making 
incurſions, and alarming the Athenians, Athens being now 
become a kind of frontier town,; for, in the . a .guard. 
was mounted at all the gates 3 and in the night, all the citizens 
were either on the walls, or under arms. Such veſſelz as - 
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had à much ſhorter paſſage by Decilia, were forced: to go round 
about, in order to double the cape of Sunium; by which means 
ere. as well as goods 3 niuch-dearer. Io 

eighten the calamity, upwards of twenty thouſand ſlaves, the 
greateſt part of whom were artificers, went over to the enemy, 
20 fly from the extreme miſery with which the city was ſafflicted. 
8 all kinds died. Moſt of the horſes mere lamed, 

being continually u guard, or upon parties. Every thing 
dei — in — bs he Athenians enjoying 
ro longer the revenues which aroſe from the produce of their 


lands, there was a prodigious ſcarcity of money; ſo that they 


were forced to take the twentieth part of all the imports, to 
ſupply their uſual ſubſid ies. 


teu) In the mean time Gylippus, who Aae che af | 


Sicily, returned with as many men as he could raiſe in the 


whole Hand; and prevailed with the Syracuſans to fit out ha 


Arongeſt fleet in cheir power, and to hazard a battle at ſea, 


upon the preſumption that the ſucceſs would anſwer the great- 
nels of — This advice was ſtrongly enfarced by 
Hermoerates, who exhorted the 'Syracaſans not to:abandon to 
their enemies the empire of the ſeas. He obſerved, that che 
Athenians:themfelves had not received it from their anceſtors, 
nor been always poſſeſſed of cit : That the Perſian war bad än 
u manner forced them into the knowledge of naval affairs, not- 
Wichſtandiag two great obſtacles, their diſpoſition, and the 
tuation of their city, which ſtood at a conſiderable diſtance 
Sem the ſea: That they had made themſelves {formidable to 
thor nations, not Jo much by their real ſtrength; as by their 
— ire intrepidity: That they ought to copy them ; and 
nee dhey had ite do with enemies who were ſo enterprizing, it 
Was ift they Mould be equally daring. F n e mts bit 
This advice was approved, and accordingly a large lect. was 
equipped. Gylippus led out all his land- forces in the night- 
time, *to-attacle the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty - ſie gallies af 
Syracuſe which were in the great harbour, and forty- ſive in the 
Jeſſer, Wich- were an arſenal for ſnips, were ordered to advance 
townids Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, Who would fee 
bemſelves attacked both by ſea and land at ithe ſame time. 

ehe Atbenians, at Mis news, went on board alſo; and; with 

Twenty-fre Rips, Aalled to ifight the thirty- ſibe Syracuſan veſſels 
Which were ſuiling eut againſt them from the great harbour; 
und- eppoſed thirty=hve more to the forty- ſive of the enemy, 
Which were come out of the little port. A fharp engagement 
was fought at the mouth, of ther great harbgur; one, party, en- 
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2 to force their way into it, and the other to keep 
Wann, ʒ ũ ee es EG 
_ - "Thoſe who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having flock - 
ed to / the ſhore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the forts- 
unexpectediy hy day break;; and having. carried the greateſt of 
them by form, the faldiers who defended , the other two werf 
Jo :terrifed, that they abandoned them in a moment. After 
this advantage the Syracuſans ſuſtained.a confiderable loſs; for 
ſuch of their veſſels as fonght at the entrance of the harbour 
(after having forced the Athenians) bulged furiouſly one againſt. 
the other as they entered it in ods and by this means 
ſhifted the victory to theirs enemies, who were not contented: 
with purſuing, but alſo gave chaſe to thoſe who were victo- 
rious in the great harbour. Eleven Syracuſan gallies were 
ſunk, and great numbers of the ſailors in them-killed.. Three: 
were taken; but the Athenians likewiſe; loſt three, and after: 
towing off thoſe of the enemy, they raiſed a trophy in a little 
a lying before Flemmyrium, and retired to the center of 
5 eir cam 3 — 1 SITY TIE Ge. A « 3 
The n raiſed three trophies: for their taking of 
the three forts; and after razing one of the ſmaller, they re- 
paired the fortifications: of the other two, and * Farriſons 
into them. -, Several Athenians had been either killed or made 
priſoners there; and great ſums of money wirs taken, the pro- 
rty of the publick,. as well as of merchants and captains of 
lies, beſides a lange quantity of ammunition; this Being 
ind of magazine for the whole army. They likewiſe loſt the 
ſtores and rigging of forty gallies, with three ſhips that lay in 
the deck. "Bak a more confiderable eircumſtance was, Gylip- 
Pus thereby prevented Nicias from getting provifians and 
ammunition ſo eaſily; for, whilſt the latter was poſſeſſed of 
Plemmyrium, they procured: theſe ſecurely and expeditiouſiy; 
whereas, after their being diſpoſſeſſed of it, it was equally 
diffieult:and hazardous, ; becauſe they could not brin in. any 
thing Without - fighting; the enemy lying at anchor juſt off their 
fort. Thus the Athenians could have no proviſions. but from 
the point. of their ſwoxds; which diſpirited the ſoldiers very 
much, and threw. the whole army into a great conſternation. 
ite There afterwards. was a little fkirmiſh in defending a 
ſtaceado Which the inhabitants had made in the ſea, at the en- 
trance: of the old harbour, to ſecure the ſhipping. The Athe- 
nians having raiſed towers and parapets on à large ſhip, made 
It, advance as near as paſſible to the ſtaccado, in order that it 
night ſerve as a bulwark to ſome ſhips which carried military - 
+ Lett. 46 4 | engines, 
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engines, with which they drew up ſtakes by the help of pullies 
and ropes, excluſive of thoſe which the divers ſawed in two; 
the beüeged defending themſelves with their harbour, and the 
enemies with their tower. Such ſtakes as had been drove in, 
level with the ſurface of the water, in order to ſtrand thoſe 
veſſels that ſhould come near them, were the hardeſt to force 
away. The divers alfo ' bribed the enemy, and moſt of the 
' - .. fakes were torn = but then others were immediately drove 
in their places. The dtmoſt efforts were uſed on both ſides, in 
the attack as well as the defence. 
)] One circumſtance which the beſieged conſidered of the 
greateſt importance, was to attempt a ſecond engagement both 
5 ſea and land, before the fleet, and other ſuccours ſent by 
the Athenians, ſhould arrive. They had concerted freſh mea- 
ſures for a battle at ſea, by improving from the errors they had 


: 


eommitted in the laſt engagement. The change made in the | 
gallies was, their prows were now ſhorter, and at the ſame time ; 
Ponger and more ſolid than before. For this purpoſe; they 4 
fixed great pieces of timber, projecting forward, on each fide } 
of the prows; and to thefe pieces they joined beams by way of t 
props. Theſe beams extended to the length of fix cubits on a 
each fide the veſſel, both. within and without. By this they tl 
hoped to gain the advantage over the gallies of the Athenians, ti 
which did not dare, becauſe of the weakneſs of their prows, re 
to attack an enemy in front, but only in flank; not to mention, th 
that ſhould the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not en 
have room to ſpread themſelves, nor to paſs between two galt m 
lies, in which lay their greateſt art; nor to tack about, after or 
they ſhould have been repulſed, in order to return to the ba 
charge; whereas the Syracuſans, by their being maſters of the 107 
whole extent of the harbour, would have alt theſe advantages, ſhe 
and might reciprocally aſſiſt one another. On theſe circum- ſhi 
ſtances the latter founded their hopes of victorx. the 
_ : Gylippus therefore firſt drew all the infantry out of the lea 
- camp, and advanced towards that part of the contravallation al 
of the Athenians which faced the city; whilft the troops of Ve 
Olympia marched towards the other, and their gallies ſet ſail. dier 
Nicias did not care to venture a ſecond battle; faying, that > 

as he expeQed-a freih fleet every moment, and a great rein- All 
forcement under Demoſthenes, it would betray the greateſt had 


want of judgment, ſhould he, as his troops were inferior in 
number to tRoſe of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard 
a battle without being forced to it. On the contrary, Menan- 
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der and Euthydemus, who had juſt before been appointed to 
ſhare the command with Nicias till the arrival of Demoſthenes, 
fired with ambition, and jealous of thoſe generals, were eager 
to 5 ſome great exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, 
and, if poſſible, eclipſe that of the other. The pretence they 
alledged on this occaſion was, the fame and reputation of 
Athens; and they aſſerted with ſo, much vehemence, that it 
would be entirely deſtroyed, ſhould” they ſhun the battle, as 
the Syracuſans offered it them, that they at laſt forced Nicias 
to a compliance. The Athenians had ſeventy-five gallies, and 
the Syracuſans eighty. | | 
The firſt day . fleets continued in ſight of each other, in 
the great harbour, without engaging; and only a few ſkirmiſhes 
paſſed, after which both parties retired ; and it was juſt the 
ſame with the land-forces. The Syracuſans did not make the 
leaſt motion the ſecond day. Nicias, taking advantage of this 
inactivity, cauſed the tranſports to draw up in a line, at ſome 
diſtance from one another, 1n order that his gallies might retire 
behind them with ſafety, in caſe he ſhould be defeated. On 
the morrow, the Syracuſans came up ſooner than uſual, when 
a great part of the day was ſpent in fkirmiſhing, after which 
they retired. The Athenians did not ſuppoſe they would re- 
turn, but imagined that fear had made 3 fly: But havin 
refreſhed themſelves in great diligence, and returning on boar 
their gallies, they attacked the Athenians, who were far from 
expecting them. The latter being now forced to return im- 
mediately on board their ſhips, they entered them in great diſ- 


order, ſo that they had not time to draw them up in a line of 


battle, and moſt of the ſailors were faſting. Victory did not 
long continue in. ſuſpence. The Athenians, after making a 
ſhort and ſlight reſiſtance, retired behind their line of tranſport 
ſhips: The enemy purſued them. thither, and were ſtopt by 


the ſailyards of thoſe ſhips, to which were fixed * dolphins of _ j 


lead, which, being very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's 
allies, would have ſunk them at once. The Athenians loſt 
ven gallies in this engagement, and a great number of ſol- 


diers were either killed or taken priſoners. | | 


() This loſs threw Nicias into the utmoſt conſternation, 
All the misfortunes he had met with, ever ſince the time he 
had firſt enjoyed the ſupreme command, came into his mind; 
and he now is involved ink greater than any of them, by his 

APs: | 5 .._ come 
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a engine, fo violent Was its motion, broke through a galley from tte deth » 
n Fg | | | 


trimmed; their prows Hing adorned with 


- 


_ .complying with the advice of his colleagues. Whilſt he was 
revolving theſe gloomy ideas, Demoſthenes's fleet was ſeen 
coming forward in _great,pamp, and with ſuch an air, as ſhould 
fill che enemy with dread: It was now the day after the battle. 
This fleet conſiſted of ſeventy-three gallies, on board of which 
were five thouſand fighting men, and about three thouſand 
.archers, flingers, and bowmen. All thele gallies were-richly 


+ 


4 
| 
t 
di 
| | th ſhining ſtreamers, d 
.manned with ſtout rowers, commanded by good officers, and ſe 
echoing with the ſound of clarions and trumpets; Demoſthenes ft 
having affected an air of pomp and triumph, purpoſely to Ne 
„Arie erna into chene oo of fa 
This, gallant fight alarmed them indeed beyond , expreſſion. 40 
Phey did not ſee any end, or even the leaſt ſuſpenſion of their 60 
.ealamities-: All they had hitherto done or ſuffered was as no- « 
ching, and their work was to begin again. What hopes could 40 
they entertain of being able to weary out the patience of the 
Athenians, ſince, though they had a camp intrenched in the 
middle of Attica, they were however able to ſend a ſecond 
army into Sicily, as conſiderable as the former; and that their 
power, as well as their courage, ſeemed, notwithſtanding all 
their loſſes, inſtead of diminiſhing to increaſe daily? | 
Demoſthenes having made an exact enguiry into the ſtate of 
things, imagined that it would not be proper for bim to loſe. 
time as Nicias had done, who, having ſpread an univerſal 
terror at his firſt arrival, became afterwards the object of con- 
2xempt, for his having wintered in- Catana, . inſtead of going 
directly to Syracuſe; and had. afterwards given Gylippus an 
opportunity of throwing trogps into it. He flattered himſelf 
With che hopes, that he ſhould be able to carry the city at the 
(Gift attack, hy taking advantage of the alarm which the neus 
zof his arrival Lee every part of it, and by that 
means ſheuld immediately put an end to the war: Otherwiſe. 
he intended to raiſe. the ſiege, and no longer harraſs and leſſen 
the troops by fighting battles never deciſive; nor quite exhauſt 
the city ef Athens, by employing its treaſures in needleſs ex- 
nces. e ee, Oe f ORIFIGS: 
a 6 es of 
Demoſthenes, .. conjured him not. to be. ſo haſty, but to take time 
.to-weigh things oy” KP Ant he. might have no cauſe to 
repent of what he ſhould do. He .obſerved to him, that the 
enemy would be ruined by delays; that their proviſions as well 
as money were entirely exhauſted ;. that their allies were going 
to abandon them; that they muſt: ſoon berreduged — ex- 
tremity, for want of proviſions, as would force them to 4 
be. 33 viengs TOAST TO g render, 


neſs with which he had always been reproached. 
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render, as they had before reſolved : For there were certain 
perſons in Syracuſe who held a ſecret correſpondence with 
Nicias, and exhorted him not to be impatient, becauſe the 
Syracuſans were tired with the war and with Gylippus; and 
that ſnould che neceſſity to which they were reduced be ever ſo 
little increaſed, they would ſurrender at diſcretion. 2 0g4y" 


SY 


As. Nicias did not explain himſelf, clearly, and would not 


declare in expreſs terms, that ſure d certain advices were 
ſent him of whatever was tranſacted in the city, his remon- 
ſtrances were conſidered as an effect of the timidity and flow- 
proach „ Such,” 
ſaid they, are his uſual protraction, delays, diſtruſts, and 
« fearful precaution, whereby he has deadened all the vivacity, . 
« and extinguiſhed all the ardour of the troops, in not march- 
« ing'them immediately againſt the enemy; but, on the con- 
« trary, by deferring to attack them, till his own forces wene 
% weakened and deſpiſed. This made the reſt of the generals 
aud all the officers come over to Demoſthenes's opinion, and 
Nicias himſelf was at laſt forced to acquieſce with it. 
Demoſthenes, after having attacked to no purpoſe the w 

which cut the contravallation of the beſiegers, conſined himſelf 

to the attack of Epipolæ, from a ſuppoſition that ſhogld he 
once be maſter of it, the wall would be quite undefended. He 
therefore took proviſions \for.five days, with workmen, imple- 
ments, and every thing neceſlary for him to defend ĩhat poſt 
after he ſhould poſſeſs Fimſelf of it. As there was no gaing 
up to it in the day- time undiſcovered, he marched thither in 
the night wth all his forces, followed by Eurymedon and Me- 
nander; Nicias ſtaying behind to guard the camp. They went 
up by the way of Euryelus, as before, unperceived by the 
centinels; attack the firſt intrenchment, and ftorm it, after 
killing part of thoſe who defended it. Demoſthenes, mot ſa- 


tisfied With this advantage, to prevent the ardour of his ſaldiess 


from cooling, and not delay the execution of his deſign, anarehes 
forward. During this interval, the forces of the city, ſuſtained. 
by Gylippus, marched under arms out of the intrenchments.. | 
Being ſeized with aſtoniſhment, which the darkneſs of the night 
increaſed, they were immediately repulſed and 2 to flight. 
But as the Athenians advanced in diſorder, to force: whatever 
might reſiſt their arms, leſt the enemy might rallytagain, ſhould. 
time be allowed. them to breathe and recover from their ſurprize, 
they are ſtopt on a ſudden by the Bœotians, who made a vi 
Tous ſtand, and marching againſt the Athenians wich their pikes 
preſented, they repulſe them with great ſhouts, and make a 
dreadful laughter. This ſpreads an univerſal terror * | 


** 
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-the reſt of the army. Thoſe who fled either force along ſuch 
as were advancing to their aſſiſtance, or elſe, miſtaking them 

for enemies, turn their arms againſt them. They now were 

all mixed indiſcriminately, it being impoſſible to difeover ob- 
jects in the horrors of a night, which was not fo gloomy as 
entirely to make objects imperceptible, nor yet light enough to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe which were ſeen. The Athenians ſought for 
one another to no 2 and from their often aſking the 

word, by which only they were able to know one another, a 

ſtrange confuſion of ſounds was heard, which occafioned no 


little diforder ; not to mention that they, by this means, di- 


vulged the word to the enemy, and could not learn theirs; 
becauſe by their being together and in a body, they had no 
occaſion to repeat it. In the mean time, thoſe Who were pur- 
ſued, threw themſelves from the top of the rocks, and many 
were daſhed to pieces by the fall; and as moſt of thoſe who 
eſcaped, ſtraggled from one another up and down the fields and 
woods, they were cut to picces the next day by the enemy's 
horſe, who purſued them. Two thoufand Athenians were flain 
in this 3 and a great number of arms were taken; 
thoſe who fled having thrown them away, that they might be 
the better able to eſcape over the precipices. 85 


SECT. XIV. The conſternation with which the Athenians are 
: ſeized. | They again hazard a jea-fight, and are defeated. T hey 
. reſolve to retire by land. Being cloſe purſued by the Syracu/ans, 
they ſurrender. N1C1as and DEMOSTHENES are ſentenced to 
die, and executed. The effett which the news of the defeat of 


the army produces in Athens. 
(x) 8 Þ HE Athenian generals, after fuſtaining fo great a 

I loſc, were in'a prodigious dilemma, and did not 
know-how to act in the preſent diſcouragement and deſpair of 
the troops, who died daily, either by the diſeaſes of the autumn, 
or by the bad air of the fens near Which they were encamped. 
Demoſthenes was of opinion that it would be proper for them 
to leave the country immediately: ſinee they had been unſuc- 
ceſsful in ſo important an enterprize; eſpecially as the ſeaſon 
was not too far advanced for ſailing; and that they had ſhips 
enough to force a paſſage, in caſe the enemy ſnhould diſpute i 
with them. He declared, that it would be of much greater 
advantage to oblige the enemy to raiſe their blockade of Athens, 
than for them to continue that of Syracuſe, by which they 
n e 724, F Net | e.xhauſted 
(e) Thucyd. 1, vii, p. 511-520, Plut, in Nic. p. 538— 542. Dios. 


1 
; 
"- 


as he was fo firmly reſolved to ſtay. - 
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exhauſted themſelves to no purpoſe ; that he was certain they 
would not be reinforced by a new army ; and that they could 


not hope to overcome the enemy with the weak one under their 


command. 


Nicias was ſenſible, that the arguments his colleague uſed 


were very juſt, and. he himſelf was of his opinion : But at the 
ſame time he was afraid, leſt ſo p . "a confeſſion of the 
weak condition to which they were We 

tion to leave Sicily (the report of which would certainly reach 
the enemy) ſhould compleat the ruin of their affairs; and 
perhaps make them unable to execute their reſolution when 
they thould attempt it. Beſides, they had ſome little hopes 


left that the beſieged, -being themſelves reduced to great a 
tremity by their abſolute want of proviſions and money, 


would at laſt be inclined to ſurrender upon honourable terms. 
Thus, although he was in reality uncertain and wavering, he 
inſinuated, that he did not care to quit Sicily, till the Athe- 
nians ſhould have firſt ſent orders for that pu 
otherwiſe they would be highly diſpleaſed: That as thoſe who 
were to judge them, had not been eye-witneſſes of the ſtate of 


things, they would be of a different opinion; and, at the in- 


ſtigation of ſome orator, certainly condemn them: That moſt 
of thoſe men, who now exclaimed with the greateſt vehemence 
againſt the difficulties they laboured under, would then chan 
their note, and accuſe them of having been bribed to raiſe t 
fiege: That knowing fo well, as he did, the diſpoſition and 
character of the Athenians, he choſe to die gloriouſly by the 


enemy's ſword, rather than be ignominiouſly condemned by 


his fellow-citizens. 85 : „ 
Theſe reaſons, though they appeared very ſtrong, were not 
yet able to convince Demoſthenes ; and it was ſtill his opinion, 


that the only uy choice they could make, would be to retire. 
e h 


However, as he had been unſucceſsful in his former opinion, 
he was afraid of inſiſting upon this; and he was the more in- 
clined to come into that of Nicias, from imagining, with 
many others, that this general might have ſome ſecret reſource, 
(s) Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, had 
brought a great body of troops with him. This new reinforce- 
ment terrified the Athenians exceedingly, whoſe army dimi- 
niſhed daily by ſickneſs ; and they now began to repent their 
not having raiſed the fiege, eſpecially as the beſieged were pre- 
paring to attack them both by ſea and land. Beſides Nicias no 
N j | RN Me longer 
: 1 ring I. vii, p. 321548. Plut. in Nic. p. 53%. Diod. I. xitt, p. 
—I6r, 


uced, and their refolu- 


rpoſe; and that 
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longer oppoſed this reſolution, and only deſired to have it kept . i 


ſecret. Orders were therefore given, as privately as poſlible, M0 
2 to prepare for ſetting ſail with the utmoſt expe- 0 
dition. f gd | W 


When all things were „the moment they were going to "Mt 
Net ſail r the enemy, _ 3 
ſurmiſing 2 would leave Sicily ſo ſoon) the moon was ſud- on 
denly eclipſed in the miWle of the night, and loſt all its ſplen- | 
dor; which terrified Nicias and. the whole army, who, from 
 3gnorance and ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden a 
— the cauſes of which they did not know, and therefore 
dreaded the conſequences of it. They then conſulted the ſooth- 
ſayers; and who being equally unacquainted with the reaſons 
of this phænomenon, only augmented their conſternation. It 
was the cuſtom, after ſuch accidents had happened, to ſuſpend 
| their enterprize but for three days. The foothfayers pro- 
10 nounced, that he muſt not ſet ſail till three times nine days 
1 were paſt (theſe are Thucydides's words) which doubtleſs was 


1 a myſterious number in the opinion of the people. Nicias, 
2 B ſerupulaus to a fault, and full of a miſtaken veneration for 
|: theſe blind interpreters of the will of the gods, declared that 

# the Would wait a whole revolution of the moon, and not return 

1 till the ſame day of the next month; as if he had not ſeen the 
1 ꝓlanet very clearly, the inſtant it had emerged from that pait 
1 Which was darkened by the interpoſition of the earth's body. 
19 But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the 


19 intended departure af the Athenians being ſqon ſpread over the 
| ö city, a reſolution was taken to attack the beſiegers both by ſea 
fl and land. The Syracuſans began' the firſt Tax by attacking the 
mm -ntrenchments, and gained a flight advantage over the enemy. 
tht On the morrow they made a ſecond attack; and at the. ſame 
= - time ſailed, with ſeventy-ſix gallies, againſt eighty-ſix of the 
Achenians.  Eurymedan, whe commanded the right of the 
Achenian fleet, having ſpread along the ſhore to ſurround them, 
| his movement proved fatal to him: For, as he was detached 
= from the body of the fleet, the Syracuſans, after -forcing the 


| main battle, which was in the center, attacked him; drove 
1 bim vigorouſly into the gulf called Daſcon, and there defeated 


| him entirely. Eurymedon loſt his liſe in the engagement. 
HI) bey afterwards gave chaſe to the reſt of the gallies, and run 
| them againſt the ſhore. . Gylippus, who commanded. the land. 
army, ſeeing the Athenian gallies were forced aground, and 
TS 1 -not able to return into their ſtaceado, landed with part of his 

114 troops, in order to charge the ſoldiers, in caſe they ſhould be 
1 forced to run aſhore; and to give his friends the W 
Li 1 * l 1 — 


— 
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to ſuch gallies as they ſhould have taken. However, he was. 
| repulſed by the Tyrrhenians, who were poſted on that fide z and 
obliged by the Athenians, who flew to ſuſtain them, to retire. 


with ſome 1ofs as far as the moor called Lyſimelia, which lay 


near it. The latter ſaved moſt of their ſhips, eighteen ex- 


cepted; ich were taken by the Syracuſans, and their crews 
cut ty pieces by them. After this, reſolving, to burn the reſt, 


they filled an old veſſel with combuſtible materials; and having 


ſer fire to it, they drove it by the help of the wind againſt the 
Athenians, who nevertheleſs extinguiſhed the fire, and drove 
e ** 3 

Each ſide erected trophies : The Syracuſans for the defeat of 
Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained the day be- 
fore: And the Athenians, for their having drove part of the 


enemy into the moor, and put the other part to flight. But 


the minds of the two nations were very differently diſpoſed. 
The Syracuſans, who had been thrown into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation at the arrival of Demoſthenes with his fleet, ſeeing. 
themfelves victorious in a naval engagement, reſumed freſn 
hope, and aſſured themſelves of a compleat victory aver their 


only refource, and overcome by fea fo contrary to their ex- 
potationis; entirely loſt courage, and had no thoughts but of 
. 8 „ 

The enemy, to deprive them af all reſource, and prevent 
their eſcaping, ' ſhut the mouth of che great harbour, which 
was about flve hundred paces wide, with gallies placed croſs- 


wiſe, and other veſſels fixed with anchors and iron chains; and 


at the ſame time made the requiſite preparation for the battle, 
in caſe they ſhould have courage to engage again. When the 
Athenians faw themſelves thus hemmed in, the generals and 


principal officers aſſembled; in order to deliberate on the pre- 


ſent ſtate of affairs. They were in abſolute want of proviſions, , 
which was owing to their having forbid the people of Catana 
to bring any, from the hopes they entertained of their being 
able to retire; and they could not procure any from other 
places, unleſs they were maſters of the ſex. This made them 


reſolve to venture a ſea fight. In this view, they were deter- 
mined to leave their old camp, and their walls, which extended 


to the temple of Hercules; and to intrench themſelves on the 


ſhore; near their ſhips, in the ſmalleſt compaſs poſſible, . Their 


deſign was, to leave ſome forces in that place to guard their 
baggage and the fick; and to fight with the reſt on board all. 
the ſhips they fhould have ſaved. They intended to retire into 
Catana, in caſe they ſhould be victorious; otherwiſe, to Tet 

2 5 th | fire 
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enemies. The Athenians, on the contrary, fruſtrated of their 
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Il 26a AE BISTORT 08: 
C il fire to their ſhips, and to march by land to the neareſt city 


I: . 


16 belonging to their allies. 


4 hundred and ten gallies (the others having loſt their oars) with 
} the flower of his infantry.; and drew up the zeſt of the forces, 
i 14 particularly the bowmen, in order of battle on the ſhore.: As 
the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syracuſan 
order to break the force of the blow, and to come immediately 
| covered the prows and upper part of their gallies with leather, 
to prevent their being ſo eaſily laid hold of. The commanders 


CIO — —— 


—— AAA 
— 1 7 


men ; and none could ever have been prompted from ſtronger 
motives ; for the battle which was going a #1 fought, . was to 
determine, not only their lives and liberties, but alſo the fate 
| of their country, SOT rs 5 ED 
:" The battle was very obſtinate and bloody. The Athenians 
* being arrived at the mouth of the port, eaſily took thoſe ſhips 
which defended the entrance of it; but, when they attempted 
to break cke chain of the reſt, to widen the paſſage, the enemy 
19 came up from all quarters. As near two men gallies came 
Wu ruſhing on each ſide, in a narrow place, there muſt neceſſarily 
7 be a very great confuſion; and the veſſels could not eaſily 
advance forward, or retire, nor turn about to renew the attack. 


—— ̃ —.ümͥj wn 


cution; but there were very furious and frequent diſcharges. 
The Athenians were overwhelmed with a ſhower of ſtones, 
which always did execution from what place ſoever they were 


agitation of the ſea, did not carry true, and by that means the 
greateſt part of them did little execution. Ariſton the pilot 
had given the Syracuſans this counſel. Theſe diſcharges being 
over, the ſoldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the ene- 
my's ſhips, in order to fight hand to hand: And it often 
happened, that whilſt they were climbing up one ſide, their 
own ſhips were entered on the other; and two or three ſhips 
would be grappled to one, which occaſioned a great perplexity 
and confuſion. Farther, the ngiſe of the ſhips that daſhed 
one againſt the other, the different cries of the victors and 
E e prevented the orders of the officers from being 
heard. The Athenians, wanted to force a. paſſage, whatever 
might be the conſequence, to ſecure their return into their own 
„ Ei ings ihr Ne =>" 8 REN country; 


—— 


5 


| [ © This reſolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled an 


1 gallies, Nicias had | provided harping-irons to grapple them, in 


to. cloſe fight, as on ſhore. But the enemy perceiving this, 


on both ſides had employed all their rhetorick to animate their 


The beaks of the gallies, for this reaſon, did very little exe- 


thrown ; whereas they defended themſelves only by ſhooting 
darts and arrows, which, by the motion of the ſhips, from the 


> 
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country; and this the enemy employed their utmoſt efforts to 
prevent, in order that they might gain a more compleat and 
\ more glorious victory. The two _land-armies, Which were 
L drawn up on the. higheſt part of the ſhore, and the inhabitants 
: of the city who were there, ran to the walls; whilſt the reſt, 
8 Kkneeling in the temples, were imploring heaven to give ſuc- 
a ceſs to their citizens; all theſe ſaw clearly, becauſe of their 
n little diſtance from the fleets, every thing that paſſed; and 
y contemplated the battle as from an amphitheatre, but not 
„ Without great anxiety and terror. Attentive to, and ſhuddering. 


„ at every movement, and the ſeverał changes which happened; 
8 they diſcovered the concern they had in the battle, their fears, 
ir their hopes, their grief, their joy, by different cries and dif- 
er ferent geſtures; ſtretching out their hands, ſometimes towards 
0 the combatants to animate them, and at other times towards 
te heaven, to implore the ſuccour and protection of the gods. 

At laſt, the Athenian fleet, after ſuſtaining a long battle and a 
as vigorous reſiſtance, was put to flight, and drove againſt the 
ps more. The 8 who were ſpectators of this victory, 
ed conveyed. to the whole city, by an univerſal ſhout, the news 
1 of this victory. The victors, now maſters of the ſea, and 
ne filing with a favourable wind towards Syracuſe, erected a 
ly trophy; whilſt the Athenians, who were quite dejected and | 
ly overpowered, did not fo much as requeſt that their dead ſol- | 
k. ders might be delivered to them, in order to pay the laſt fad 
e- duty to ee Tp. : VVV bY 
es. There now remained but two methods for them to chuſe; [7 
es, either to attempt the paſſage a ſecond time, for which they had . 
ere ſhips and ſoldiers ſufficient, or to abandon their fleet to the 45 
ng enemy, and retire by land. Demoſthenes propoſed the former; 4 
the but the ſailors, in the deepeſt affliction, refuſed to obey, fully 5 
the perſuaded that it would be impöſſible for them to ſuſtain a 165 
lot ſecond engagement. The ſecond method was therefore reſolved fe 
ng upon, and accordipgly they prepared to ſet out in the night, 55 
1 to conceal. the march of their army from the ene . 14 
ten But Hermocrates, who ſuſpected their deſign, was very ſen- Fs 
\eir Wl fible that it was of the ka importance not to ſuffer ſo great bi 
lips a body of forces to eſcape ; ſince they otherwiſe might fortify 1 4 
1 themſelves in ſome corner of the iſland, and renew the war. 44 
hed The Syracuſans were at that time in the midſt of their feſtivity 14 
and and rejoicings; and meditating nothing but how they might 4 
ing beſt divert themſelves, after the toils-they had ſuſtained in fight. 1 


Ver They were then ſolemnizing the feſtival of Hercules. To de- 
wn fire the Syracuſans to take up arms again, in order to purſue 
ry; che enemy; and to attempt to draw them from their diverſions 

; 8 | a 2 4 in 8 a l 452 : # 4 either 


- 


BER > 7 ulis TOR of 


_ _ either by abies antics: would have been to no e; 
fbr hc reaſon” another expedient. was employed. ke. 


crates ſent out a few horſemen, who were to paſs for friends of 


che Athenians, and ordered them to cry, aloud; „ Tell Nicias 
0 not to retire till day-light ; for the Syracuſins lie i in ambuſh 
er for him, and have ſeized on the paſſes,” This falſe advice 
ſtopt Nicias at once; and he did not even ſet out the next day, 
in order that che ſoldiers, might have more time to prepare for 
their departure; ; and carry off Whatever might be be neceſſary 
for their ſuhtiſtence, and en the reſt. 


The enemy had 1 * Apo h' for fei zing the awenues. The 


next morn 1180 5 offeſſed themſelves'of the moſt dif- 
ffcult paſſes, 1 d thoſe places Where the rivers were: ford- 
able, broke down the bridges, | and fpread detachments of horſe 
| 1 and down' the plain; ſo that there was not one place 
rough, which the Athenians could paſs. without fighting, 
They ſet out upon their march che chi day after the bartle, 
with deſign to retire to Catana. The whole” army Nas in an 
- inexpteſible conſternation, to ſee ſuch great numbers of men, 
either dead or dying, fome'of "whom! were left expoſed to wild 
| beaſts; and the reſt to the: cruelty : of the enemy. "Thoſe who 
Were fick and wounded conjured them with tears, to take them 
along with the army, 115 "Feld by their cloaths when they were 
— going) ; or elſe, dragging meter after them, Follbwed them 
far as their ſtrength Would permit; and, when this failed, 
they had recourſe to tears, ſighs imprecstions; and ſending 
$ towards' heaven plaintive and dyn roans, "they called 
on the gods 2 as men to aven e L ir cruelty, whiltt 
Ser oP echoed With lamentations. +l 
e Whole army was in as dep lorabJe'a co 3 Worry "All men 
were ſeized with the deepeſt mene, hey were inwardly 
þ +> with rage hy 128 im, when they reſented to them- 
Ives the greatneſs from Which they were fallen, the extreme 
© miſery io Thich they were reduced, and the Milk greater evils 
from hich they forefaw it would be impoſſible” them to 
eſcape. They could not bea the comparifon for ever preſent 
in their thoughts, of the triumphant ſtate in which they had 
left Athens, i” the midſt of the podd withes and ETON: 
of the people; with the ignominy of their retreat, a tow: 


CE: 


the cries and impt oy of their relations and fellow. 
citizens. 1 1 _ 

Bat che mot melancholy part 8 i bebe, [pe acle, and that 
which moſt deſerved compaſhon, was Niclas. Dejected and 


worn out by a tedious ilineſs; Gprieed of che moſt neceſſary 
things, eee Ute ape and' * * them 


moſt ; , 


— 
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archers, who diſcharged perpetually upon them. 
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moſt ; pierced, not only with his private grief, but with that 
of others, all which preyed upon his. heart ; this great man, 
ſuperior to all his evils, thought of nothing but how he might 
beſt comfort his ſoldiers, and revive their courage. He ran 


up and down in all places, crying aloud, that matters were not 


yet deſperate, and that other armies had eſcaped from greater 


dangers; that they ought not to accuſe themſelves, or grieve 


too immoderately, for misfortunes which they had not occa- 
ſioned; that if they had 'offended ſome god, his vengeance 
muſt be ſatiated by this time; that fortune, after having ſo 
long favoured the enemy, would at laſt be tired of perſecuting 
them; that their bravery and their numbers made them ſtill 
formidable (being ſtill near forty thouſand ſtrong;) that no 
City in Sicily would be able to withſtand them, nor prevent their 
ſettling wherever they might think proper ; that they had no 
more to do, but to take care ſeverally of themſelves, and march 
in good order; that by a prudent and courageous retreat, which 
was now become their only reſource, they would not only ſave 
themſel ves, but alſo their country, and enable it to recover its 
former grandeur. _ | P N 1 Alas | 
The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up in the 
form of a phalanx ; the firſt being commanded by Nicias, and 
the ſecond by Demoſthenes, with-che baggage in the center. 
Being come to the river Anapis, they forced the paſſage, and 
afterwards were charged by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as 
They were 
annoyed in this manner during ſeveral days march; every one 
of the paſſes being guarded, and the Athenians being obliged 
to diſpute every-inch of their way. The enemy did not care 
to hazard a batile againſt an army, which deſpair alone might 


Tender invincible ; and, the inſtant the Athenians preſented 


the Syracuſans battle, the latter retired; but whenever the for- 


mer would proceed in their march, they advanced and charged 


them in their retreat, _— | A | 
Demoſthenes and Nictas, ſeeing the miſerable condition to 
which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of pro- 
viſions, and great numbers of them wounded, judged it ad- 
viſable to retire towards the ſea, by a quite contrary way from 
that in which they then marched, and to make directly for 
Camarina and Gela, inſtead of proceeding to Catana as they 
firſt intended. They ſet out in the night, after lighting a great 
number of fires. . The retreat was made in great confuſion and 
diſorder, as generally happens to great armies in the gloomy 
horrors of the night, eſpecially when the enemy is not far off. 
However, the 3 commanded by Nicias, came forward 
. Ps * ; in 
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in good order; but above half the rear-guard, with Demoſthe- 
nes at their head, quitted from the main body, and loſt their 
way. On the next day the Syracuſans, who, on the report of 
their retreat, had marched with the utmoſt diligence, came up 
with him about noon ; and having ſurrounded him with their 


hotſe, they drove him into a narrow place incloſed with a wall, 

where. his ſoldiers fought like lions. Perceiving, at the cloſe | 

of the day, that they were oppreſſed with the fatigue, and 0 

eovered with wounds, they gave the iſlanders leave to retire, = 

which ſome of them accepted; and afterwards ſpared the lives n 

of the reſt, and ſurrendered at diſcretion with Demoſthenes, d 

after having ſtipulated, that they ſhould not be put to death, In 

nor ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment. About ſix thouſand n 

foldiers ſurrendered on theſe conditions. | h: 

Nicias arrived the ſame evening at the river Erineus, and m 

paſſing it, encamped on a mountain, where the enemy came th 

up with him the next day, and ſummoned him to ſurrender at th 
diſcretion, as Demoſthenes had done. Nicias could not per- an 

fuade himſelf at firſt, that what they told him concerning that 

eneral was true, and therefore defired leave to ſend ſome horſe £01 

1 by irformation. Upon their .returning with the news that for 
1 Demoſthenes had really ſurrendered in that manner, Nicias ſtr: 
14 offered to pay the expences of the war, upon condition that the 
1 they would permit him to leave the country with his forces, tin 
1 and to give as many Athenians for hoſtages, as they ſhould be for 
1 obliged to pay talents. But the enemy rejected this propoſal ſon 
} with diſdain and inſolence, and renewed the attack. Nicias, earr 
0 though in abſolute want of all things, however ſuſtained the app 
charge the whole night, and marched towards the river Aſi- ſays 
| narus. When they were got to the banks of it, the Syracuſans 10 
advancing up to them, threw moſt of them into the ſtream; 4 ty 
the reſt having already plunged voluntarily into it to quench «ſy 
their thirſt, Here the greateſt and moſt bloody hw was * th 
made, the poor wretches being butchered without the leaſt pity * we 
as they were drinking. Nicias, finding all loſt, and unable to % pr 
bear this diſmal ſpeRacle, ſurrendered at diſcretion ; upon * by 
condition that Gylippus ſhould diſcontinue the fight, and ſpare « ge: 
the reſt of his army, A great number were killed, and more © tef 
taken priſoners, ſo that all Sicily was filled with them. () te the 
The Athenians ſeemed to have been diſpleaſed with their ge- « Ca 

neral, for ſurrendring in this manner at diſcretion ; and, for © 5a; 
this reaſon, his name was omitted in a publick monument, on « An 

which was engraved the names of thoſe commanders who had * ad 

loſt their lives in fighting for their country, Fs * me 


'The 4 


(e) Pauſan. I. 5, p- 58, 
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The victors, adorned with the arms taken from the priſoners, 
the fineſt and largeſt trees they could find on the bank of the 
the rivers, and made a kind of trophies of thoſe trees, when 
crowning themſelves with chaplets of flowers, dreſſing their 
horſes in the richeſt capariſons, and cropping thoſe of their 
enemies, they entered triumphantly into Syracuſe, after havin 

happily terminated the moſt conſiderable war in which they bad 
ever been engaged with the Greeks ; and won, by their ſtrengtæ 


and valour, a moſt ſignal and moſt compleat victory. The 


next day a council was held, to deliberate on what was to be 
done with the priſoners. Diocles, one of the leaders of greateit 
authority among the people, propoſed, That all the Athe- 
nians who were born of free parents, and all ſuch Sicilians as 
had joined with them, ſhould be impriſoned, and only two 
meaſures of flour, and one of water, given them daily ; that 
the ſlaves and all the allies ſhould be publickly fold ; and that 
the two Athenian generals ſhould be firſt ſcourged with rodsg 
and afcerwards put to death. N 5 ; 
(+) This laſt article was exceedingly diſliked by all wiſe and 
compaſſionate Syracuſans. Hermocrates, who was very famous 
for his probity and juſtice, attempted to make ſome remon- 
ſtrances to the people, but they would not hear him; and 


the ſhouts which echoed on all fides, prevented him from con- 


tinuing his: ſpeech. At that inſtant * an ancient man, venerable 
for: his great age and gravity, who, in this war, had loſt two 
ſons, the only heirs to his name and eſtate, made his ſervants 
earry him to the tribunal for harangues, and the inſtant he 
appeared a profound filence was made. You here behold,” 
ſays he, an unfortunate father, who has felt, more than any 
„ other Syracuſan, the fatal effects of this war by the death of 
«© two ſons, who formed all the conſolation, and were the only 
« ſupports of my old age. I cannot indeed forbear admiring 
% their courage and felicity, in ſacrificing, to their country's 
« welfare, a life of which they would one day have been de- 
« prived by the common courſe of nature: But then I cannot 


« but be ſtrongly affected with the cruel wound which their 


« death has made in my heart; nor forbear hating and de- 
<« teſting the Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as 
© the murderers of my children. But however, I cannot con» 
« ceal one circumſtance, which is, that I am leſs ſenſible to 
«* my private affliction, than to the honour of my country: 
„ And I ſee it expoſed to eternal infamy, by the barbarous 
advice which is now given you. The Athenians indeed 


merit the worſt treatment, and every kind of puniſhment | 


: N 2 | 
(«} Diod, I. xvii, p. 149—1bx Nicolaus 
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' 4s that could be inflited on them, for ſo unjuſtly declaripg 


avoid the juſt reproach, of our having violated the law of 


their murderers :: On theſe repreſentations, the people returned 


every reſpect. Gylippus uſed his utmoſt endeavours, but in 


war againſt us; but have not the gods, the juſt avengers? 
* of crimes, puniſhed them and revenged us ſufficiently ? 
*« When their generals laid down their arms, and ſurrendered, 
did they not do this in the hopes of having their lives ſpared ? 
« And, it we put them to death, will it be poſſible for us to 


* nations, and diſhonoured our victory by an unheard- of cru- 1 
* elty? How! Will you ſuffer your glory to be thus ſullied in : 
sc the face of the whole world; and have it ſaid, that a na- p 
4 tion, who firſt dedicated a temple in their city to clemen- 1 
de cy, had not found any in your's? Surely victories and 4 
* triumphs do not give immortal glory to a city ; but the 4 
« exercifing mercy towards a vanquiſhed enemy, the uſin i 
% moderation in the greateſt proſperity, and fearing to offend b 
* the gods by a haughty and inſolent pride. You doubtleſs 1 
% have not forgot that this Nicias, whoſe fate you are going -n 
« to pronounce, was the very man who pleaded your cauſe in ff 
* the aſſembly of the Athenians; and employed all his credit, B. 
* and the whole power of his eloquence, to diſſuade his 
% country from embarking in this war. Should you therefore * 
%, pronounce ſentence of death on this worthy general, would as 
it be a juſt reward for the zeal he ſhowed for your intereſt ? t6 
With regard to myſelf, death would be leſs grievous to me, by 
„than the fight of ſo horrid an - injuſtice, committed by my the 
« countrymen and fellow-citizens.? © F | xe 
The people ſeemed moved to compaſſion at this ſpeech, eſpe- 4 
cially as, when this venerable old man firſt aſcended, they tx- the 
pected to hear him cry aloud for vengeance on tho;e who ad 
had brought all his calamities upon him, inſtead. of ſuing for 2601 
their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians, having ex- Citi: 
patiated, with vehemenee, on the unheard-of cruelties which rous 
their republick had exerciſed on ſeveral cities belonging to their pro 
enemies, and even to their ancient allies ; the inveteracy which they 
their commanders had ſhown againſt Svracuſe, and the evils And 
they would have made it ſuffer Pad they been victorious ; the then 
afflictions and groans of infinite numbers of Syracuſans, who the | 
bewailed the death of their children and near relations, whoſe Hans 


manes could be appeaſed no other way than by the blocd of retur 
to their ſanguinary reſolution, and followed Diocles's advice in 


vain, to have Nicias and Demoſthenes given up to him, (eſpe- 
cially as he had taken them, ] in order for him to carry them to 
1. h e IG | | Laces 


Ws 
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Lacedæmon. But his demand was rejected with a haughty 


ſcorn, and the two generals were put to death. 


: 


All wiſe and compaſſionate men could not forbear ſhedding 


tears, for the tragical fate of two ſuch illuſtrious perſonages z 
and particularly for Nicias, who, of all men of his time, 
ſeemed leaſt ro merit ſo ignominious and untimely an end. 
When people recollected the ſpeeches and remonſtrances he 


had made, to prevent this war; and, on the other ſide, when 


they conſidered how high a regard he had always retained for 
things relating to religion; the greateſt part of them were 
tempted-to exclaim againſt providence, in ſeeing that a man, 


who had ever ſhown the higheſt reverence for the gods, and 


had always exerted himſelf to the utmoſt for their honour and 
-worſhip, ſhould be ſo ill rewarded by them, and meet with no 
debt Ne than the moſt abandoned wretches. But it is no 
wonder that the calamities of good men ſhould inſpire the hea- 


thens with ſuch thoughts, and make them murmur. and de- 


ſpond; ſince they did not know the holineſs of the Divine 


-Being, nor the corruption of human nature. 


The priſqners were ſhut up in the mines {pri/ons of Syracuſe) 
where, crouded one upon the other, they ſuffered incredible 
torments for eight months. Here- they were for ever. expoſed 
to tie anclemencies of the weather; ſcorched, in the day-time, 


by the burning rays of the ſun, or frozen, in the night, by 


the colds of Autumn; poiſoned, by the ſtench of their own ex- 
crements, by the carcaſſes of thoſe who died of their wounds 
and of ſickneſs; in fine, worn out by hunger and thirſt, for 
their da:ly allowance to each was but a ſmall meaſure of water, 
and two of meal. Thoſe who were taken out of this place two 


months after, in order to be ſold as ſlaves (many of whom were 
Citizens who had concealed their Cuoudidvu) fund a lf wo 


' rous fate. Their wiſdom, their patience, and a certain air of 


probity and modeſty, were of great advantage to them ; for 
they were ſuon reſtored to their liberty, or met with the kindeſt 
and moſt generous treatment from their maſters. Several of 
them even owed the good uſage they met with to Euripides 
the fineſt ſcenes of whoſe tragedies they; repeated to the Sici- 
Hans, who were extremely fond of them; ſo that when they 
returned to their own country, they went and ſaluted that 1 
as their deliverer; and informed him of the admirable effects 
wrought in their favour, by his verſes... © 
() The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, the 
titizens would not believe it at firſt; and were ſo far from 


givin g credit to it, that they ſentenced that man to death who | 


%% N | had 
(x) Thucyd, I. viii, p. 551t—553, Plut, de Garrulit, p. 509. 
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Had firſt publiſhed it. But when it was confirmed, all ebe 


Athenians were ſeized with the utmoſt conſternation; and as if 
themſelves had not decreed the war, they vented their rage 
and reſentment againſt the orators who had promoted the en- 
gerprize, as well as againſt the ſoothſayers, who, by their ora- 
eles or ſuppoſed prodigies, had flattered them with the hopes 
of ſucceſs. They had never been reduced to ſo deplorable a 
condition as now; having neither horſe, foot, money, gallies, 
nor mariners; in a word, they were in the deepeſt deſpair, 
expecting every moment that the enemy, elate with ſo great a 
victory, and ſtrengthened by the revolt of the allies, would 
come and invade Athens, both by ſea and land, with all the 
forces of Peloponneſus. Cicero had reaſon to obſerve,* ſpeak- 
ing of the battles in the harbour of Syracuſe, that it was there 
the troops of Athens, as well as their gallies, were ruined and 
funk; and that, in this harbour, the power and glory of the 
Athenians were miſerably ſhipwrecked. | ' __ 
The Athenians however did not ſuffer themſelves to be wholl: 

dejected, and reſumed courage. They now reſolved to rai 
money on all fides, and to import timber for building of ſhips, 
in order to awe the allies, and particularly the inhabitants of 
the iſland of Eubcea. They retrenched all ſuperfluous ex- 
pences, and eſtabliſhed a new council of ancient men, who 
were to weigh and examine all affairs before they ſhould be 


| Propoſed to the people. In fine, they omitted nothing which 


might be of ſervice in the preſent eonjuncture: the alarm in 
which they were in, and their common danger, obliging every 
individual to be attentive to the neceſſities of the ſtate, and 
docile to all advice that might promote its intereſts. 5 

The defeat of the army under Nicias was followed by the 


taking of Athens, of which the ancient form of government 


. 


was entirely changed by Lyſander. 
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9 HIS chapter is the ſequel of the preceding dewke, and 


contains the eight laſt years of the Peloponneſian. war, 
during as many years of the reign of Darius Nothus 


| SECT» 
e primim opes illius . tatis, imperii, gloriæ naufragium 


victæ, comminu! æ, depreſſæque ſunt:factum exiſtimatur. Cic, Perrin. 7. 
in hoc portu Athenienſium nobili- J 7, ũ77. { * 
8 0 1 
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ſeveral others, gave the Lacedzmonians to underſtand, that 


Thoſe viceroys of Darius wanted neither application nor zeal 
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SzcT. I. Conſequences of the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. 
Revolt of the allies. ALCIBIADES grows into great power 
avith T1SSAPHERNES. es | 
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(a) "F- HE defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe gave 
occaſion for great movements throughout all Greece, 

The people, who had not yet joined either fide, and waited to 
be determined by the event, reſolved to declare againſt them. 
The allies of the Lacedzmonians believed, that the time was 
come to deliver them for ever from the expences of a war, which 
lay very heavy upon them, by the ſpeedy and final ruin of 
Athens. Thoſe of Athens, who followed them only out of 
conſtraint, ſeeing no appearance of any future reſource for 
that republick, after the dreadful blow it had received, thought 
it beſt to take the advantage of ſo favourable a conjuncture, 
for throwing off the yoke of dependance, and refuming their 
liberty. Diſpoſitions of this kind inſpired the Lacedæmonians 
with great views, which were ſupported by the hopes they had 
conceived, that their Sicilian allies would join them in the 
ſpring with a naval army, augmented by the ruins of the Athe- 
nian fleet, Fu 3 | „ 
(4) In effect the people of Eubœa, Chio, and Leſbos, with 


r 
— = IF ED == 
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they were ready to quit the party of the Athenians, if they 
would take them under their protection. At the ſame time 
came deputies from Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus. The firſt 
was eee of Lydia and Ionia, the other of the Helleſpont. 


for the intereſt of their maſter. Tiſſaphernes, promiſing the 
Lacedæmonians all the neceſſary expences for their troops, preſſed 
them to arm directly, and to join him; becauſe the Athenian fleet 
prevented him from levying the uſual contributions in his pro- 
vince; and had put it out of his power to remit thoſe of pre- 
ceding years to the king. He hoped beſides with that powerful 
aid to get into his hands with more eaſe a certain nobleman, who 
had revolted, and whom he had the king's orders to ſend to him 
dead or alive. This was Amorges the baſtard of Piſſuthna. Phar- 
nabaſus at the ſame time demanded ſhips to reduce the cities of 
the Helleſpont from their ſubjection to the Athenians ; who 
alſo prevented him from levying the tributes of his govern» 
ment. ED 
„ _ 
(a) A. M. 3591. Ant, J. C. 413. Thueyd. I. viii. p. 553. ? 
4) Thueyd, l. viii. p. 3 0 "I 
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The Lacedæmonians N it proper to begin by ſatisfying | 


Tiſſaphernes; and the credit of Alcibiades contributed very 
much to the taking that reſolution, He embarked with Cat- 
cidzns for Chio, which took arms upon their arrival, and de- 
clared for the Lacedæmonians. Upon the news of this revolt, 
the Athenians reſolved to take the * thouſand talents out of the 
- treaſury, which had been depoſited there from the be dong 
of the war, after having repealed the decree which N 
it. Miletus alſo revolted ſoon after. Tiſſaphernés, having 
joined his troops with thoſe of Sparta, attacked and took the 
city of Iaſus, in which (c) Amorges had ſhut himſelf up, 'who 
was taken alive and ſent into Perſia, That governcr gave 2 
month's pay to the whole army, at a drachma or ten-pence a 
day to each ſoldier, obſerving that he had orders to give them 
only half that ſum fer the future. 1 | OS 
_ (4) Calcidzus then made a treaty with Tiſſaphernes, in the 
name of the Lacedzmonians, of which one of the principal ar- 
ticles was, that all the country which had been ſubje& to the 
king or his predeceſſors, ſhould: remain in his hands. It was re- 
 newed ſome time after by 'Theramenes, another general of the 
Lacedzmonians, with: ſome ſmall alterations. But when this 
treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was found, that too great 
conceſſions had been made to the king of Perſia, in giving up all 
the places held by himſelf or his anceftors, which was to make 
him maſter of the greateſt part of Greece, Theſſaly, Locris, 
and the whole country as far as Bœotia, without mentioning 
the iſlands; from whence the Lacedzmonians would appear 


rather to have enſlaved Greece, than re-eſtabliſhed its liberty. 


It was therefore neceſſary to make farther alterations in it, 
with which Tiſſaphernes and the other governors made great 
difficulties to comply. A new treaty was however concluded, 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. | | 
In the mean time, ſeveral cities of Ionia declartd for Lace- 
dæmon, to which Alcibiades contributed very much. (e) Apis, 
who was already his enemy in effect of the injury he had done 
him, could not ſuffer the glory he had acquired : For nothing 
was done without the advice of Alcihiades, and it was generally 
ſaid, that the ſucceſs of all enterprizes was owing to him. 
The moſt powerful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the 
ſame ſentiments of jealouſy, looked upon him with an evil eye, 
and at length by their intrigues obliged the principal magi- 
ſtrates to ſend orders into Ionia for putting him to —_— - 
cibiades 


A Three millions ef livres. (e) Thucyd. I. viii, p. 568. (d) Idem, 
p · 56 1571, 572-576. (e) Idem, P. 577-579. Plut. an Alcib, 
p. 164, 165, 1 % 
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cibiades being ſecretly apprized of this order, did not diſcon- 


tinue his ſervices to the Lacedæmonians, but kept himſelf ſo 


well upon his guard, that he avoided all the ſnares which were 
,, ICU ; r 

le) For his better ſecurity he threw himſelf into the pro- 
tection of Tiſſaphernes, the great king's governor ag Sardis, 
and was not long without ſeeing himſelf in the higheſt degree 
of eredit and authority in the court of the Barbarian, For the 
Perſian, Who was full of fraud and artifice, a great friend to 


knaves and bad men, and ſet no value upon fimplicity and 
integrity, infinitely admired the ſmooth addreſs of Alcibiades, 


the eaſe with which he aſſumed. all kind of manners and cha- 
raters, and his great ability in the conduct of affairs. And 
indeed there was no heart fo hard, or temper ſo untractable, as 
to hold out againſt the graces and charms of his converſation 
and intimacy.. Even thoſe, who feared and envied him moſt, 
enchanted in a manner by his affable air and engaging beha- 
viour, could not diſſemble the infinite ſatisfaction they felt in 
ſeeing and converſing with him. Bo | 

. Tiffaphernes therefore, though otherwiſe very haughty ana 
brutal, and who of all the 1 hated the Greeks moſt, was 
ſo much taken with the complacency and inſinuations of Alei- 
biades, that he gave himſelf wholly up to him, and flattered 
him more than he was flattered by him: Inſomuch that he gave 
the name of Alcibiades to the fineſt and moſt delightful of his 
gardens, as well from the abundance of its fountains and 
canals, and the verdure of its groves, as the ſurprizing beauty 


of its retreats and ſolitudes, which art and nature ſeem to vie 


in einbelliſning, and wherein a more than royal magnificence 
was diſplayed. | 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any ſafety for 
him in te parry of the Spartans, and who always apprehended 
the reſentment of Agis, began to do them ill offices with Tiſ⸗- 


ſaphernes, to prevent his aiding them with all his forces, ? and 


ruining the Athenians entirely. He had no difficulty in bring - 
ing the Perſian into his views, which were conformable to his 
maſter's intereſts, and to the orders he had received from him. 
For after the famous treaty concluded under Cimon, the kings 
of Perſia, not daring to attack the Greeks with open force, 
took other meaſures to ruin them. They endeavoured under- 


hand to excite diviſions amongſt them, and to foment troubles 


by conſiderable funis of money, which they found means to 
convey ſometimes to Athens, and ſometimes to Sparta. They 


applied themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully to keep up a balance of power 
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between thoſe two republicks, that the one could never entirely v 

reduce the other. They granted them only ſlight aids, that fi 

could effect nothing deciſive, in order to undermine them in- e 

ſenſibly, and exhauſt both parties gradually, by weakening b 

them upon one another. . ei 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the ability re 

of miniſters conſiſt; who from the receſs of their cabinets, ci 

without noiſe or emotion, without any great expences, or A 

ſetting numerous armies on foot, effect the reduction of the Cl 

ſtates. whoſe power gives them umbrage, either by ſowing do- ha 

meſtick diviſions amongſt them, or by promoting the jealouſy 

5 their neighbours, in order to ſet them at variance with each SE 

Other. | 175 | | | 

| We muſt confeſs, however, that this kind of policy gives us | 

il no very favourable idea of the kings of Perſia. To reduce 
0 themſelves, powerful as they were, to ſuch mean, obſcure, and 

Fl indirect meaſures, was to confeſs their weakneſs, and how CE 
1 unable they believed themſelves to attack their enemies with 

vb open force, and reduce them by honourable means. Beſides, the 

i does it conſiſt with juſtice to employ ſuch methods in regard to aba 

people, againſt whom there is no foundation of complaint, dut 

4 Who live in peace under the faith of treaties, and whoſe ſole hea 

Wl crime is the apprehenſion of their being one day in a condition ſeve 

WW to do hurt? And is it lawful by ſecret corruptions to enſnare the 

1 the fidelity of ſubjects, and to be the accomplice of their trea- ec 

fons, by putting arms into their hands againſt their native join 

country? Alc: 

What glory and renown would not the kings of Perſia have the 

acquired, if content with the vaſt and rich dominions, which to ic 

providence had given them, they had applied their good offices, not 

power, and even treaſures, to conciliate the g- eee of t 

people with each other; to remove their jealouſies, to preven powe 

injuſtice and oppreſſion; and if, feared and honoured by them Som. 

, they had made themſelves the mediators of their differences, cone 

the ſecurity of their peace, and the guarantee of their treaties ? unde 

Can any conqueſt, however great, be compared with ſuch the 

glory ? A F N cond; 


Fiſſaphernes acted upon other principles, and had no thought ment 
but of preventing he Greeks from being in a condition to engay 
attack the Perfians, their common enemy. He entered freely and c 
therefore into the views of Alcibiades, and at the ſame time Th 
that be declared himſelf openly for the Lacedzmonians, did celvec 
not fail to aſſt the Athenians underhand, and by a thouſand (MW Public 
ſecret methods; deferring the payment of the Lacedæmonian the bi 
feet, and retarding the arrival of the Phoenician ſhips, of 

5 | Won, : | which Cf 
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| which he had long kept them in hopes. He omitted no occa- 
ſion of giving Alcibiades new marks of his friendſhip and 
: eſteem, which rendered that general equally conſiderable to 
ö both parties. The Athenians, who had ſadly experienced the 

effects of having drawn his anger upon them, were not now to 
repent their paſſing ſentence of condemnation * him. Al- 
L cibiades alfo on his ſide, who was extremely ſorry to ſee the 
r Athenians in ſo mournful a ſituation, began to fear that the 
> city of Athens being entirely ruined, he might fall into the. 
Þ hands of the Spartans, who mortally hated him. 
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SECT. II. The return of ALCIBIADES fo Athens negociated upon 
condition of eftabliſhing the ariſtocratical, in the room of the 
democratical, government. Tis$APHERNES concludes a new. 
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8 
Ee treaty with the Lacedæmonians. 
d | 
* . HE Athenians were intent upon nothing fo much 
h | as Samos, where they had all their forces. From 
5, thence with their fleet they reduced all the cities that had 
0 abandoned them under their obedience, kept the reſt in their 
t, duty (g), and found themſelves ſtill in a condition to make 
le head againſt their enemies, ove? whom they had obtained, 
N ſeveral advantages. But they were afraid of Tiſſaphernes, and 
re the hundred and fifty Phoenician ſhips which he hourly ex- 
a- pected; and rightly perceived, that if ſo powerful a fleet ſhould 
ve Join the enemy, there was no longer any ſafety for their city, 
Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that paſſed among 
ve the Athenians, ſent ſecretly to the principal of them at Samos, 
ch to ſound their ſentiments, and to let them know, that he was 
8, not averſe to returning to Athens, provided the adminiſtration 
7 of the republick were put into the hands of the great and 
11 powerful, and not left to the populace, who had expelled him. 
m Some of the principal officers went from Samos, with defign to 
ee, concert with him the proper meaſures for the ſucceſs of that 
gs? undertaking. He promiſed to procure the Athenians not only 


ch the favour of Tiſſaphernes, but of the king himſelf, upon 
; condition they would aboliſh the democracy or popular govern- 
ment ; becauſe the king would place more confidence in the 
engagements of the nobility, than upon thoſe of the inconſtant 
and capricious multitude, _ Bags 1 ; 
The deputies lent a willing ear to theſe propoſals, and con- 
ceived great hopes of diſcharging themſelves from part of the. 
publick impoſitions, becauſe being the richeſt of the people, 
the burden lay heavieſt upon them, and of making their coun 
| | N 6 triumph 
Cf) Thucyd, 1, viii. p. 579587, (2) Plut. in Alcib, p. 204, 206, 
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triumph after having poſſeſſed themſelves of the government. 
At. their return, they began by bringing over ſuch as were 
moſt proper to ſhare in their deſign ; after which they cauſed 
a report to be ſpread amongſt the troops, that the king was 
inclined to declare in favour of the Athenians, upon condition- 
that Aleibiades were re- inſtated, and the popular government 
aboliſhed. That propoſal ſurpriſed the ſoldiers, — was gene- 
rally rejected at firſt; but the charm of gain, and the hope of 


a change to their advantage, ſoon ſoftened what was harſh and 


ſhocking in it, and even made them ardently deſire the recall 
of Alcibiades. | | | 
' Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that Alci- 
biades affected an oligarchy no more than he did the demo- 
craey, and that in decrying the people's conduct, he had no 
other view than to acquire the favour and confidence of the 
nobility for his own re- eſtabliſnment, had the boldneſs to op- 
poſe their reſolutions, which were about to take place. He 
repreſented, that the change they meditated might very pro- 
bably excite a civil war to the ruin of the ſtate; that it was 
very unlikely that the king of Perſia would prefer the alliance 
of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, ſo much more ad- 
vantageous to him ; that this change would not retain the alles 
in their duty, nor bring over thoſe who had renounced it, who 
would perfiſt in preferring their liberty; that the government 
. of a ſmall number of rich and powerful perſons would not be 
more favourable to either the citizens or allies, than that of the 
people, becauſe ambition was the great cauſe of all misfor- 
tunes in a republick, and the rich were the ſole promoters of 
all troubles, for the aggrandizing of themſelves ; that a ſtate 
ſuffered more oppreſſions and violences under the rule of the 
nobility, than that of the people, whoſe authority kept the 
former within due. bounds, and was the aſylum of ſuch as they 
defired to oppreſs ; that the allies were too well acquainted 
with theſe truths from their own experience, to want any leſſons 
upon the ſubject. 1 N . 2 
Theſe remonſtrances, as wiſe as they were, had no effect. 
Piſander was ſent to Athens with ſome of the ſame faction, to 
propoſe the return of Alcibiades, the alliance of Tiſſaphernes, 
and the abolition of the democracy. They repreſented, that 
by changing the government, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens 
might obtain a powerful aid from -the king of Perfia, which 
would be a certain means to triumph over Sparta. Upon this 
Propoſal great numbers exclaimed againſt it, and eſpecially the 
enemies of Alcibiades. They alledged, amongft other reaſons, 
the imprecations pronounced by prieſts, and all the orders of 
3 ee 5 . keligion, 
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THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 277 
religion, againſt him, and even againſt ſuch as ſhould propoſe 


to recall him. But Piſander, advancing. into the midſt of the 


aſſembly, demanded, whether they knew any other means to 
fave the republick in the deplorable condition to which it was 
reduced: And as it was admitted there were none, he added, 
that the preſervation of the ſtate was the queſtion, and not the 
authority of the laws, which might be provided for in the 
ſequel ; but at preſent there was no other method for the attain- 
ment of the king's friendſhip and that of Tiſſaphernes. Though 
this change was very offenſive to the people, they gave their 
conſent to it at length, with the hope of re-eſtabliſhing the 
democracy in time, as Pifander had promiſed ; and they de- 
creed that he ſhould go with ten more deputies to treat with 
Alcibiades and Tiſſaphernes, and that in the mean time Phry- 
nicus ſhould be recalled, and another general appointed to 
command the fleet in his ſtead, - „ $3085" 2 pn 
The deputies did not find Tiſſaphernes in ſo good a diſpo- 
ſition as they had been made to hope. He was afraid of the 
Lacedzmonians, but did not care to render the Athęnians too 
powerful. It was his policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, to 
leave the two parties always at war, in order to weaken and 
conſume them hy each other. He therefore made great diflt- 
culties. He demanded at firſt, that the Athenians ſhould' aban- 
don all Ionia to him, and afterwards inſiſted upon their — 


the neighbouring iſlands. Thoſe demands being comph 
with, he further required, in a third interview, permiſſion to 
fit out a fleet, and to cruiſe in the Grecian ſeas ;' which had 


been expreſsly provided againſt in the celebrated treaty con- 
cluded with Artaxerxes., The deputies thereupon broke up 
the conferences with indignation, and perceived that Alcibiades 
had impoſed upon them. - | ED 1 

Tiſſaphernes without loſs of time concluded a new treaty 
with the Lacedæmonians; in which, what had diſpleaſed in 
the two preceding treaties, was retrenched. The article, which 


yielded to Perſia the countries in general, that had been in the 


actual poſſeſſion of the reigning king Darius, or his prede- 


ceſſors, was limited to the provinces of Aſia. The king en- 


gaged to defray all expences of the Lacedzmonian fleet, upon 


the foot, and in the condition it then was, till the arrival of 
that of Perſia; after which they were to ſupport it themſelves ; 


unleſs they ſhould chuſe-that the king ſhould pay it, to be re- 
imburſed after the concluſion of the war. It was further 
agreed, that they ſhould unite their forces, and continue the 
war, or make peace, by common conſent. Tiſſaphernes, to 
keep his promiſe, ſent for the fleet of Phœnicia. This treaty 
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was made in the eleventh year of Darius, and the twentieth of 
the Peloponneſian war. | 5 


Sz er. | Hl. The whole authority of 2he Athenian —— 


having been veſted in four hundred perſons, they abuſe it tyran- 
: wically, and are depoſed. ALCIBIADES 7s recalled. After 


Various accidents, and ſeveral conſiderable victories, he returns 


nn triumph to Athetts, and is appointed generaliſſimo. He cauſes 
© the great myſteries to be celebrated, and departs with the fleet. 


6) ISAND ER, at his return to Athens, found the change 
IT he had propoſed at his ſetting out much forwarded, to 
which he put the laſt hand ſoon after. To give a form to this 
new government, he cauſed ten commiſſaries with abſolute 
power to be appointed, who were however at a certain fixed 
time to give the people an account of what they had done. 
At the expiration of that term, the general aſſembly was ſum- 
moned, wherein their firſt reſolution was, that every one ſhould 
be admitted to make ſuch propoſals as he thought fit, without 
being liable to any accuſation of infringing the law, or con- 
ſequential penalty. It was afterwards decreed, that a new 
eouncil ſhould be formed, with full power to adminiſter the 
publick affairs, and to ele& new magiſtrates. For this purpoſe 
five prefidents were eſtabliſhed, who nominated an hundred. 
perſons, including themſelves. Each of theſe choſe and aſſo- 
. ciated three more at his own pleaſure, which made in all four 
hundred, in whom an abſolute power was lodged. But to 
amuſe the people, and to conſole them with a ſhadow of popu- 
lar government, whilſt they inſtituted a real oligarchy, - it was 
ſaid that the four hundred ſhould call a council of five thouſand 
citizens, to aſſiſt them when they ſhould judge it neceſſary. 
The council and aſſemblies of the people were held as uſual ; 
nothing was done however but by order of the four hundred. 
The people of Athens were deprived in this manner of their 
Bberty, which they had enjoyed almoſt an hundred years, after 

having aboliſhed the tyranny of the Pififtratides, - | 
This decree being paſſed without oppoſition, after the ſepa- 
ration of the aſſembly, the four hundred, armed with daggers, 
and attended by an hundred and twenty young men, whom 
ey made uſe of when any execution required it, entered the 
fenate, and compelled the ſenators to retire, after having paid 
them the arrears due upon their appointments. They elected 
new magiſtrates out of their own body, obſerving the uſual 
ceremonies upon ſuch occaſions. They did not think proper 
(%) Thucyd, 1, viii; p. 590— 594. Plut, in Alcib, p. 15. 
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THE PERSIANS AND'/GRECIANS, 279 
& recall thoſe who were baniſhed, leſt they ſhould authorize 
the return of Alcibiades, whoſe uncontroulable ſpirit they ap- 
prehended, and who would ſoon have made himſelf maſter of 
the people. Abuſing their power in a tyrannical manner, ſome 


they put to death, others they. baniſhed, confiſcating their 
_ eſtates with impunity. All who ventured to oppoſe this change, 


or even to complain of it, were butchered upon falle pretexts 5 
and thoſe would have met with a bad reception, who demanded 
zuſtice of the murderers. The four hundred, ſoon after their 
eſtabliſhment, ſent ten deputies to Samos for the army's con- 
currence to it. | 2 
(;) All that had paſſed at Athens was already known there, 


and the news had enraged the ſoldiers to the higheſt degree. 


They depoſed immediately ſeveral of their chiefs, whom they. 
ſuſpected, and put others into their places, of whom Thraſylus- 
and Thraſybulus were the principal, and in higheſt credit. 
Alcibiades was recalled, and choſen generaliſſimo by the whole 
army, that deſired to ſail directly for the Pirzus to attack the 


tyrants. But he oppoſed it, repreſenting that it was neceſlary ' 


he ſhould firſt have an interview with Tiſſaphernes, and that as 
they had choſen him general, they might rely upon him for the 
care of the war. He ſet out immediately for Miletus. His 
principal deſign was to ſhew himſelf to that governor with all- 
the power he had been inveſted, and to let him {ee that he was 
in a condition to do him much good or much harm. The con- 
ſequence-of which was, that as he had kept the Athenians jm 
awe by Tiſſaphernes, he now awed Tiſſaphernes no leſs by the 
Athenians ; and we ſhall ſee in the ſequel that this- interview 
was not unneceſſary. 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army more 
inflamed than at firſt, The deputies of the four hundred ar- 
rived there during his abſence, and had endeavoured in vain 
to H_ the alteration made at Athens to the ſoldiery. Their 
diſcourſes, which were often interrupted by tumultuous cries; 
ſerved only to exaſperate them more, and they earneſtly de- 
manded to be led againſt the tyrants directly. Alcibiades did 
not act on this oecaſion, as every body elſe would have done in 
conſequence of having been raiſed to ſo high a dignity by the 
favour of the people: For he did not think kimſelf obliged to 
an abſolute and implicit compliance with them in every ching, 
though, from an exile and à fugitive, they had made him 
general of ſo great a fleet, and ſo numerous and formidable an 
army: But as a ſtateſman and great politician, he believed it 
his duty to oppoſe the blind fury that hurried them on into 

73 Dp | evident 

(3) Thucyd. 1, viii. p. 59 5—604+ Plpt, in Alcib, p. 205. Diod. p. 165. 
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evident danger, and to prevent them from committing a fault, 


wiſe ſteadineſs preſerved the city of Athens. For had they 
ſailed-thither at firft, the enemy had made themſelves maſters of 
Ionia, the Helleſpont, and all the iſlands without reſiſtance ; 
whilſt the Athenians, by carrying the war into their own city, 
would have exhauſted their whole forces againſt one another. 
He prevented the deputies from being ill treated, and diſmiſſed 
them; ſaying, that he did not object to the five thouſand citi- 
zens having the ſupreme authority in the republick, but that 
it was neceſſary to depoſe the four hundred, and to re-eſtabliſh 
the ſenate. 3 ot NV 7 
(„) Whilſt this paſſed, the Phoenician fleet, which the Lace- 
dæmonians impatiently expected, approached, and news came 
that it was arrived at Aſpendus. Tiſſaphernes went to meet 
it; nobody being able to divine the cavſe of that journey. He 
had ſent for that fleet at firſt to flatter the Lacedæmonians with 
te hopes of a powerful aid, and to put a ſtop to their progreſs, 
by making them wait its arrival. It was believed that his 
journey had the ſame motive; to prevent their doing any thing 
in his abſence, and that their ſoldiers and mariners might 
diſband for want of pay. However it was, he-did not bring 
the fleet with him, from the view, no doubt, of keeping the 
balance equal, which was the king of Perſia's intereſt, and to 
exhauſt both parties by the length of the war. For it had been 
very eaſy to have put an end to it by the aſſiſtance of this ad- 
ditional fleet, as the Lacedzmonians alone were already as 
ſtrong at ſea as the Athenians. His frivolous excuſe, of its 


mews that he had other reaſons for his conduct. | 

- (1) The return of the deputies without ſucceſs, who had 
been ſent to Samos, and the anſwer of Alcibiades, excited new 
troubles.in the city, and gave a mortal wound to the authority 
of the four hundred. The tumult increaſed exceedingly, when 
news was brought, that the enemy, after having beat the fleet, 


ſelves maſters of the iſland. Arhens was in the higheſt terror 
and conſternation upon this aecoumt. For neither the defeat of 
Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were ſo conſiderable as the 
loſs of this iſland, from whence the city received conſiderable 
ſupplies, and almoſt all its proviſions. If in the confuſion, in 
which Athens was at that time between two factions, the victo- 
EEE | 3... FTlous 


ot Thueyd. I. viii. p. 604—606, (7) Thueyd. 1 viii, p. 60614. 
lut. in Alcib. p. 206—2 10. Diod. p. 171, 172, & 175—177, & 189—192. 
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which muſt have been attended with their utter ruin. This 


not being complete, for not bringing it with him, ſufficiently 


ſent by the four hundred to the aid of Eubcea, had made them- 
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c Nous fleet had fallen upon the port, as it might have done, the 
| army of Samos would have been indiſpenſably obliged to have 
flown to the defence of their country: And then the republick 
would have had only the city ofgAthens remaining of all its 
p 'dominions.. For the Helleſpontz* Togia, and all the iſlands, 
4 ſeein® themſelves abandoned, would have been reduced to take 
d 


party, and go over to the Peloponneſians. But the enemy were 

not capable of ſuch great deſigns; and this was not the firſt ” 

time the Lacedæmonians had been obſerved to have loſt their 
q advantages by the flowneſs and protraction natural to them. 

Athens without delay depoſed the four hundred, as authors 

of all the troubles and diviſions under which they groaned. 
Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous conſent, and earneſtly 
ſollicited to make all poſſible haſte to the aſſiſtance of the city. 
But judging, that if he returged immediately to Athens, he 
ſhould owe his recall to the compaſſion and favour of the people, 
he reſolved to render his return glorious and triumphant, and 
to deſerve it by ſome conſiderable exploit. ' (#:) For this pure 
poſe, leaving Samos with a ſmall number of ſhips, he cruiſed 
about the iſland of Cos and Cnidos ; and having learnt that 
Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was failed to the Helleſpont 
with his whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in purſuit of 
him, he ſteered that way with the utmoſt diligence to ſupport 
them, and arrived happily with kis'elolucen vel, at the time 
the fleets were mchte near Abydos in a battle, which laſted 
till 1 without any advantage on either ſide. His arrival 
gave the Spartans new courage at firſt, who believed him ſtill 
their friend, and diſpirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, 
hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral's galley, fell upon 
the Lacedæmonians, who were ſtrongeſt, and purſued the Athe- 
nians, put them to flight, drove them aſhore; and animated 
by his ſucceſs, ſunk their veſſels, and made a great ſlaughter 
of the ſoldiers, Who had thrown themſelves into the ſea to ſave 
themſelves by ſwimming ; though Pharnabaſus ſpared no pains 
to aſſiſt them, and had advanced at the head of his troops to 
the coaſt, to favour their flight, and to fave their ſhips. The 
Athenians, after having taken thirty of their gallies, and re- 


taken thoſe they had loft, erected a trophy. 2 
Aleibiades, vain of his ſucceſs, had the ambition to deſire 
to appear before Tiſſaphernes in this triumphant equipage, and 
to make him rich pretents, as well in his own, as in the name 
of the people of Athens. He went to him therefore with a 
magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of Athens. But 
he did not meet with the favourable reception he W 
„ ' Fog 
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For Tiſſaphernes, who knew he was 'accuſed by. the Lacedat- 1-3 
monians, and feared that the king wopld puniſh him at length 1 
for not having executed his orders, found Alcibiades's preſent- 1 
ing himſelf very opportune, and cauſed him to be ſeized and F 
ſent. priſoner to Sardis 3 to melter himſelf by that injuſtice L 
againſt the repreſentations of the Lacedæmonians. 8 
Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means to get = 
a horſe, eſcaped from his guards, and fe to Clazomena, where, M 
to revenge himſelf on Tiſfaphernes, he gave out, that he had 
ſet him at liberty. From Clazomena he repaired to the Athe- 
nian fleet, where he was joined by Theramenes with twenty ſhips ni 
from Macedonia, and by Thraſybulus with twenty more from * 
Thaſos. He ſailed from thence to Parium in the Propontis. a 
All thoſe ſhips, to the number of fourſcore and fix, being come ſhe 
thither, he left that place in the night, and arrived the next eſt 
morning at Proconneſus, a ſmall iſle near Cyzicum. He heard 455 
there, that Mindarus was at Cyaicum with Pharnabaſus and wh 
is land-army. He refted that whole day at Proconneſus. On * 
the morrow he harangued his ſoldiers, and repreſented to them as 
the neceſſity there was for attacking the enemy by ſea and land, * 
and for making themſelves maſters of Cyzicum; demonſtrating, Aft 
at the ſame time, that without a complete and abſolute victory, Na 


they could have neither proviſions nor money. He had taken Sf 
great care that the enemy ſhould not be apprized of his ap- rep. 


proach. By good fortune for him, a great ſtorm of rain and FEA 
thunder, followed by.a thick gloom, helped bim to conceal Gig 
his enterprize ſo ſucceſsfully, that not only the enemy were gent 
prevented from perceiving that he advanced, but the Athenians 13 
themſelves, whom he cauſed to embark with precipitation, did _ 
not know that he had weighed anchor and put to ſea. Pein 


When the gloom was diſperſed, the Lacedzmomian fleet ap- 1 
peared, 8 at ſome diſtance before the port. Alcibiades, able 
who apprehended that the enemy, upon the ſight of fo great aha 
a number of ſhips, would-make the harbour, ordered the cap- 010 
tains to keep back a little, and to follow him at a good diſ 2 
tance; and taking only forty veſſels, he advanced towards the rl 
enemy, to offer them battle. The enemy, deceived by this puffe 
ſtratagem, and deſpiſing kis ſmall number, advanced againſt [Rs 


him, and began the fight. But when they ſaw the reſt of the Jour 
Athenian fleet come up, they immediately loſt courage, and Ak 
fled. Alcibiades, with twenty of his beſt ſhips, purſued them fluctu 


to the ſhore, landed, and killed a great number of them in the 
flight. Mindarus and Pharnabaſus oppoſed his efforts in vain; 
the firſt, who fought with aſtoniſhing valour, he killed, and 
Put the other to flight. | * 


— 
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The Athenians by this victory, which made them maſters of 


the ſlain, the arms, ſpoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, be- 
ſides the taking of Cyzicum, not only poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Helleſpont, but drove the Spartans entirely out of that ſea. 
Letters were intercepted, in which the latter, with a coneiſeneſs 


truly Jaconick, adviſed the Ephori of the blow they had re- 


ceived, in terms to this effect: The flower of your army is cut of 5 


Mindarus is dead; the reſt of the troops are dying with hungern; 


and we neither know what to do, nor what will become of us. 
The news of this victory occaſioned no leſs joy to the Athe- 
nians than conſternation to the Spartans: () They diſpatched- 
ambaſſadors immediately to demand, that an end ſhould be put 
to a war equally deſtructive to both people, and that a peace 
ſhould be concluded upon reaſonable conditions, for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of their ancient concord- and amity, of which 
— — for many years experienced the ſalutary effects. The 
wiſeſt and moſt judicious of the citizens of Athens were una- 
mmouſly of opinion, that it was proper to take the advantage 
of ſo favourable a conjuncture for the concluding of a treaty, 
which might put an end to all jealouſies, aj e all anime» 
ſities, and remove all diſtruſts. But thoſe who found their ad- 
vantage in the troubles of the ſtate, prevented the goad effects 
of that difpofitton. (2) Cleophon, amongſt others, the moſt 
Teputed orator at that time, animated the. people from the tri- 
bunal of harangues, by a violent and ſeditious diſcourſe, in: 
ſinuating, that their intereſts were betrayed by a ſecret intelli- 
gence with the Lacedzmonians, which aimed at deprivin, 
them of all the advantages of the important victory they ha 
$ained, and at making them loſe for ever the opportunity of 
being fully avenged for all the wrongs and misfortunes Sparta 
had cauſed them to ſuffer. This Cleophon was an ircenſider- 
able fellow, a muſical inftrument-maker. It was reported alfo 
that he had been a ſlave, and had got himſelf fraudently in- 
rolled in the regiſter of the citizens. He carried hig audacity 
and fury ſo far, as to threaten to. plunge his dagger into the 
throat of any one who ſhould talk of a peace. The Athenians, 
puffed up with their preſent proſperity, forgetting their paſt 
misfortunes, and promiſing themſelves all things from the va- 
lour and good fortune of Alcibiades, rejected all propoſals of 
accommodation, without reflecting, that there is nothing ſo 
fluctuating and precarious as the ſucceſs of war. The am: 
baſſadars retired without being able to effect any thing. Such 
infatuation and irrational pride are generally the fore-runners 
of ſome great misfortune. e 
| Alcibiades 


(un) Diod. 1, iii. p. 377-179 () Æſch. in Qrat. de falſ. legat. 
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Alcibiades knew well how toimake uſe of the victory he had 
gained, and preſently after beſieged Chalcedonia, which had 
revolted from the Athenians, and received a Lacedzmonian 
- garriſon. During this ſiege, he took another town, called Se- 
Iymbria. Pharnabaſus, terrified by the rapidity of his con- 
queſts, made a treaty with the Athenians to this effe@; 4 That 
* Pharnabaſus ſnould pay them a certain ſum of money; that 
_ F<«the Chalcedonians ſhould return to their obedience, depend 
*< upon the Athenians, and pay them tribute; and that the 


. Athenians ſhould commit no hoſtilities in the province of 


e Pharnabaſus, who engaged for the ſafe conduct of their am- 


„ baſſadors to the great king.” Byzantium and ſeveral other 


. 2 3 [OY LE 
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cities ſubmitted to the Athenians. 44-8 +4 1 
(s) Alctbiades, who deſired with the utmoſt paſſion to ſee his 
"country again, or rather to be ſeen by his country, after io 
many victories over their enemies, ſet out for Athens. The 
ſides of his ſhips were covered with bucklers and all ſorts of 
ſpoils, in form of trophies; and cauſing a great number of 
veſſels to be towed after him by way of triumph, he diſplayed 
alſo the enſigns and ornaments of thoſe he had burnt, which 
were more than the others; the whole amounting to about two 
hundred ſhips. It is ſaid, that refleting on 'what: had been 
done againſt. him, upon approaching the port, he was ſtruck 
with ſome terror, and was afraid to quit his veſſel till he faw 
from the deck a great number of his friends and relations, who 
were come to the ſhore to receive him, and earneſtly entreated 
% . TE EL 
The people came out of the city in a body to meet him, and 
at his appearance ſet up incredible ſhouts of joy. In the midſt 
of an infinite number of officers and ſoldiers, all eyes were 
fixed ſolely on him, whom they conſidered as victory itſelf, 
deſeended from the ſkies : All around him paſſionately careſſing, 
bleſſing, and crowning him in emulation of each other, 
Thoſe, who could not approach him, were never tired- with 
contemplating him at a diſtance, whilſt the old men ſnewed 
him to their children. They repeated with the higheſt praiſes 
all the great actions he had done for his country; nor could 
they refuſe their admiration even to thoſe he had done againſt 
it during his baniſhment, of which they imputed the fault to 
themſelves alone. This publiek joy was mingled with tears 
and regret, from the remembrance of paſt misfortunes, which 
they could not avoid comparing with: their e felicity. 


We could not have failed, faid they, of the conqueſt of 


4 Sicily; our other hopes could never have proved abortive, 
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1 if we had referred all our affairs and forces to the diſpoſal of 
] & Alcibiades alone. In what a condition: was Athens when he 
a « took. upon him our protection and defence! We had not 
Y only almoſt entirely loft. our power at ſea, but were ſcarce 
* poſſeſſed of the ſuburbs of our city, and, to add to our 


t © misfortunes, were torn in pieces by a horrid civil war. He, 
of & notwithſtanding, has raiſed the republick from its ruins 
d “ and not content with having re- inſtated it in the poſieſſion 


1 of the ſovereignty: of the ſea, has rendered it univerſally 
* “ victorious by land; as if the fate of Athens had been in his 
“ hands alone, either to ruin or preſerve it, and victory was an- 


er *-nexed to his perſon, and obeyed his orders.“ | 
This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent his 
18 demanding an aſſembly of the people, in order to his jultifi- 
ſo cation before them; well — how . neceflary it was for 
he his ſafety: to be abſolved in form. He appeared therefore, and 
of after having deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed very 
cf little to the people, and —_— aſcribed ĩt to his ill fortune, and 
ed ſome demon envious of his proſperity, he repreſented to them tte 
ch deſigns of the enemy, and exhorted them got to conceive other 
50 than great hopes. The Athen ans, tranſported with hearing 
en him ſpeak, decreed him crowns of gold, appointed him gener. 
ck by ſea and land with unlimited power, reſtored him all his 


aw fortunes, and ordered the * Eumolpides and Ceryces to ab- 
ho ſolye him from the curſes they had pronounced againſt him by 
ted the order of the people; doing their utmoſt to make him 

a amends for the injury and ſhame of his banithment by the 
glory of his recall, and to -efice the remembrance of the 
anathemas themſelves had decreed, by the vows and- pray- 
ers which they made in his ftavuur. Whiiſt all the Eumol- 
pides and Ceryces were employed in revoking thoſe impre- 
cations, Theodorus, the principal of them, had'the courage to 
ſay : But for me, 1 have not curſed him, if he has done no evil to 
bis country; inſinuating by that bold expreſſion, that the ma- 
ledictions, being conditional, could not fall upon the head of 
the innocent, nor be averted from the guiltxyx. 

In the midit of this glory and ſhining proſperity of Alcibi- 
ades, the majority of the people could not help being con- 
cerned, when they conſidered the time of his return. For it 
happened preciſely upon the day wben the Athenians celebrated 
the feaſt in honour of Minerva, adored under the name of 

CFF Agraulis. 
| ® The Eumolpides and Ceryces Tvere'| tyx, the fin vob bud exerciſed thoſe | 
to families at Athens who had different | offices, Perkaps the employment | of f 
functions in the myſteries of Ceres. They | latter bad ſome relation to that of be- 
book their names from Eumolpus and Ce-] ralds, Kue. | 
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Agraulis. The prieſts took off all the ornaments from the 
goddeſs's ſtatue to waſh it, from whence that feaſt was called 
Mmurigiæ, and afterwards covered it; and that day was accounted: 
one of the moſt ominous and unfortunate. It was the 25th of 
July (o). This circumſtance diſpleaſed that ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple, becauſe it ſeemed to imply, that the goddeſs, patroneſs, 
and proteQreſs of Athens, did not receive Alcibiades agreeably, 
and with a benign aſpect, ſince ſhe covered and concealed her- 
felf, as if ſhe would keep him off, and remove him from her. 
+ (3) All things having however ſucceeded according to his 
wiſh, and the hundred ſhips he was to command. being ready, 
he deferred his departure out of a laudable ambition to celebrate 
the great myſteries ; for from the time the Lacedzmonians had 
- fortified Decelia, and taken poſſeſſion of all the ways from 
Athens to Eleuſina, the feaſt had not been ſolemnized in 
all its pomp, and the proceſſion had been obliged to go by 
fea. The particular ceremonies of this ſolemnity may be ſeen 
un book x. chap. iii. 12 4 Mt Fra Pike, 8 
Alcibiades believed it would be a moſt glorious actiony and 
attract the bleſſings of the gods, and the praiſes of men, if he 
reſtored all its luſtre and ſolemnity to this feaſt, in making the 
proceſſion go by land under the convoy of his troops, to defend 
it againſt the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis would 
Suffer it to paſs quietly, notwithſtanding the numerous troops 
he had at Decelia, which would conſiderably leſſen the reputa- 
tion of that king, and be a blot in his glory; or, if he ſhould 
chuſe to attack it, and oppoſe the march, he ſhould. then have 
the ſatisfaction to fight a ſacred battle; a battle grateful to the 
gods, for the greateſt and moſt venerable of all their myſteries, 
in the ſight of his country and citizens, who would be wit- 
neſſes of his valour, and regard for religion. It is very likely, 
that by this publick and oſtentatious act of piety, which ſtruck 
the people's view in ſo ſenſible a manner, and was ſo extremely 
to his taſte, Alcibiades's principal defign was to efface entirely 
from their minds the ſuſpicions of impiety, to which the mu- 
tilation of ſtatues, and prophanationiof myſteries, had given 
birth. / es TS, | 
- Having taken that reſolution, he gave notice to the Eu- 
molpides and Ceryces to hold themſelves in readineſs, , poſted 
centinels upon the hills, ſent out runners at the break of day, 
and taking with him the prieſts, the initiated, and the proba- 
tioners, with thoſe who initiated them, he covered them with 
his army, and diſpoſed the whole. pomp with wonderful order, 
and profound ſilence. Never was a ſhew, ſays Plutarch, more 
P augull 
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auguſt, nor more worthy the majeſty of the gods, than this 


warlike proceſſion, and religious expedition; in which even, 
thoſe, who envied the glory of Alcibiades, were obliged to 
own, that he was no leſs happy in diſcharging the functions of 
an high-prieft, than thoſe of a general. No enemy dared to 
appear, or diſturb that pompous march, and Alcibiades re- 
conducted the ſacred troops to Athens with entire ſafety, This 
ſucceſs gave him new courage, and raiſed the valour and bold- 
neſs of his army to ſuch a degree, that they looked upon them- 
ſelves as invincible, whilſt he commanded them. | 
He acquired the affection of the poor, and the lower ſort of 
people ſo much, that they moſt ardently deſired to have him for 
their king. Many of them openly declared themſelves to that 
effect; and there were ſome who addreſſed themſelves to him, 
and exhorted him to ſet himſelf above envy, and not to trouble 


himſelf about laws, decrees or ſuffrages; to put down: thoſe 


wordy impertinents that diſturbed the ſtate with their vain 
harangues, to make himſelf maſter of affairs, and to govern 


with entire authority without fearing accuſers. For him, what 


his thoughts of the tyranny and his deſigns were, are unknown; 
but the moſt powerful citizens, apprehending the breaking out 
of a fire, of which they already ſaw the rag. #9 preſſed him to 
depart without delay ; granting whatever he demanded, and 
giving him, for colleagues, the generals moſt agreeable to him 
He ſet fail accordingly. with an hundred ſhips, and ſteered for 
the iſland of Andros, that had revolted, His high reputation, 
and the good fortune which had attended him in all his enter+ 


prizes, made nothing but what was great and extraordinary to 


be expected from him. 


SECT. IV. The Lacedæmoniant appoint LYSANDER admiral, 
He becomes very powerful with young Cyrus, who commanded 
in Aſia. He beats the Athenian fleet near Epheſus in the abſence 
of ALCIBIADES, who is deprived of the command. | Ten ge- 


zerals are choſen in his ftead. CALLICRATIDAS ſucceeds Lys 


wt ts HE Lacedæmonians juſtly alarmed at the return and 


ſucceſs of Alcibiades, conceived that ſuch. an enem 


made it neceſſary to oppoſe him with an able general, capable of | 
making head againſt him. For this reaſon they made choices 


of Lyſander, and gave him the command of the fleet. When 
he arrived at Epheſus, he found the city very well diſpoſed in 


„I. Xii. p. 192—197. 
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kis favour, and well affected to Sparta; but otherwiſe 'in a 
very unhappy ſituation. For it was in danger of becoming 
barbarous, by aſſuming the manners and cuſtoms of the Per- 
ſtans, who had great commerce with it, as well from the 
neighbourhood of Lydia, as becauſe the king's generals com- 
monly took up their winter- quarters there. An idle and vo- 
luptuous life, filled up with luxury and empty ſhew, could 
not fail of diſguſting infinitely a man like Lyſander, who had 
been breed from his birth in the ſimplicity, poverty, and ſe- 
vere diſcipline of Sparta. Having brought his army to Epheſus, 
he gave orders for aſſembling ſh ĩps of burden there from all 
parts, erected an arſenal for building of gallies, made the ports 
Free for merchants, gave the publick places to artificers, put all 
arts in motion, and held them in honour, and by theſe means 
filled the city with riches, and laid the foundations of that 
33 and magnificence, to which it afterwards attained. 
o great a change can the application and ability of a ſingle 
perſon occaſion in a ſtate! | 
- -Whilſt he was making theſe diſpoſitions, he received ad- 
vice, that Cyrus, the king's youngeſt ſon, was arrived at Sar- 
dis. That prince could not be above ſixteen years old at that 
time, being born after his father's acceſſion to the crown in 
| the ſeventeenth year of his reign. Paryſatis, his mother, loved 
him to idolatry, and had the entire aſcendant of her huſband. 
It was ſhe that occaſioned his having the ſupreme government 
of all the provinces of Aſia minor given him; a command that 
ſubjected all the provincial governors of the moſt important 
part of the empire to his authority. The view of Paryſatis 
was, without doubt, to put the young prince into a condition 
to diſpute the throne with his brother after the king's death; 
as we ſhall ſee he does to ſome effect. One of the principal 
inſtructions given him by his father, upon ſending him to his 
government, was to move effectual aid to the Lacedæmonians 
againſt Athens, an order very contrary to the meaſures obſerved 
till then by Tiſſaphernes, and the other governors of thoſe pro- 
vinces. It had always been their maxim, ſometimes to aſſiſt one 
party, ſometimes the other, in order to hold their power in ſuch a 
55 that the one might never be able to cruſh the other 
entirely: From whence it followed, that both parties were 
kept weak by the war, and neither in condition to form any 
enterprizes againſt the Ferſian empire. gr „ 5 
; Upon Lyſander's being apprized, therefore, oft ge arrival of 


Cyrus at Sardis, he ſet out from Epheſus to make him a viſit, 3 
and to complain of the delays and breach of faith of Tiſſa - aur ; 
phernes, who, notwithſtanding the orders he had -received to ** 
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ſupport the Lacedzmonians, and to drive the Athenians out of 
the ſea, had always covertly favoured the latter, out of regard 
for Alcibiades, whoſe meaſures he entirely gave into, and had 
been the ſole cauſe of the loſs of the fleet, by not ſapplying it 
with the neceſſary quantity of proviſions. This diſcourſe 
pleaſed Cyrus, who looked upon Tiſſaphernes as. a very bad 
man, and his particular enemy; and he anſwered, that the 
king had given him orders to ſupport the Lacedzmonians 
powerfully, and that he had received five hundred talents® for 
that purpoſe. Lyſander, contrary to the common chaxafter of 
the Spartans, was ſubmiſſive and condeſcending, full of com- 
placency for the grandees, always ready to pay his eourt to them, 
and ſupporting, for the good of the ſervice, all the weight of 
their haughtineſs and vanity with incredible patience ; in 
which behaviour ſome people make the whole addreſs and 
merit of a courtier conſiſt. | „ 
He did not forget himſelf vn this occafion, and ſetting at 
work all that the induſtry and art of a compleat courtier could 
ſuggeſt of flattery and inſinuation, he perfectly gained the 
young prince's favour and good opinion. After having praiſed 
his generoſity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacedzmonians, 
he deſired him to give each ſoldier and mariner a drachma ** 
fer day; in order to debauch thoſe of the enemy by that means, 
and thereby terminate the war the ſooner. Cyrus very much a 

roved the project; but ſaid, that he could make no change in the 
Ein 's der, and that the treaty with them expreſsly ſettled only 
half a talent f to be paid monthly for each galley; The prince, 
however, atthe end of a banquet, which he gave him before his 
departure, drinking to his health, and preſſing him to aſk 
ſomething of him, Lyſander defired that an 5 obolus a day 
might be added to the ſeamen's pay. This was granted, and 
he gave them four oboli, inſtead of three, which they received 
before, and paid them all the arrears due to them, with a 
month's advance; giving Lyſander ten thouſand || daricks for 
that purpoſe ; that is, an hundred thouſand livres, or about 
five thouſand pounds ſterling. - | 

This largeſs filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity, 
and almoſt unmanned the enemy's gallies ; the greateſt part of 
the mariners deſerting to the party where the pay was belt. 
The Athenians, in deſpair upon receiving this news, endea- 
Youred to conciliate Cyrus, by the interpoſition of Tiflaphernes ; 
Vol. III. 5 but 

* Five bundred thouſand crowns, |- pence French; each obolus being three 

about 112,5001. fterl. I Lai peace; ſa that the four obo i were 


* Ten pence. | -pence half- a day, in 
1 One x ce ve hundred linres, — ce, 2 — ef 
about 1124, ſterling. A darickis about a fiſtole, 
4 The drachma was fix obeli, or cen | 
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- *but he would not hearken to them, notwithſtanding the ſatrap 
;repreſented, that it was not for the king's intereſt to aggrandize 
the Lacedzmodians, but to ballance the power of one fide 
with that of the other, in order to perpetuate the war, and to 


ruin both by their own diviſions. _ | 

. . Though Lyfander had conſiderably weakened the enemy by 
augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby very much hurt 

© their naval power, he dared not however hazard a battle 

with them, particularly apprehending Alcibiades, WhO was 7 
man of execution, had the greater number of ſhips, ; 
and had never been overthrown in any battle erther by : 
ſea or. land. But after Alcibiades had left Samos to go 0 


into Phocæa, and Ionia, to raiſe money, of which he was in t 
want for the payment of his troops, and had given the com- . 
mand of his fleet to Antiochus, with expreſs order not to fight or h 
attack the enemy in his abſence ; the new commander, to make 1 
Mew of his courage, and to brave Lyſander, entered the port [2 
of Epheſus with two gallies, and after having made a great 1 
noiſe, retired with loud laughter, and an air of contempt and Ky 
_ Inſult, * Lyſander, enraged at that affront, immediately de- C 
' fached ſome gallies, and went himſelf in purſuit of him. But 
as the Athenjans, advanced to ſupport Antiochus, he ordered _ 
others gallies of his fide to come on, till the whole fleet arrived 105 
py little and little, and the engagement became general on 41 
Þoth ſides, Lyſander gained the victory, and having taken he. 
fifteen of the Athenian gallies, he erected a trophy. Alci- 45 
Þiades, on his return to Samos, failed even into the port to 
offer him battle; but Lyſander was contented with his victory, the 
and did not think proper to accept it; ſo that he retired with- the 
out doing any thing, | | 5 fs 
Thraſybulus at the ſame time, the moſt dangerous enemy he has 
had in his army, left the camp, and went to Athens to accule ah 
him. To enflame his enemies in the city the more, he told Dirie 
the people in a full. aſſembly, that Alcibiades had entirely the 
ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he had intro- _—_ 
duced ; that he had given himſelf up to the moſt * notor10us 1 
debauchees and drunkards, who“ from common ſeamen were e 


the only perſons in credit about him; that he abandoned his 
whole authority to them, to be at leiſure to enrich himſelf in 
the provinces, and to plunge himſelf there into intemperance 
and other infamous exceſſes, to the diſgrace of Athens, whilſt 
| His fleet was left neglected in the face of the enemy's. 
Another article of accuſation againſt him was taken from 
the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, for an * 
g | | "0 


* Antiochus js painted at in.this place, | quired the fawour of Alcibiades by catch 
& mcan, debauched man, who bad ac- 8 a quail for bim, which be bad let f. 
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and retreat for him; as neither being able nor willing to return 
any more to his country. 'The Athenians, a capricious inconſtant 
people, gave credit to theſe impeachments. 'The loſs of the 
laſt battle, and his little ſucceſs ſince his departure from 
Athens, inſtead of the great and wonderful actions expected 
from him, entirely ſunk him in their opinions; and his own 
glory and reputation may be ſaid to have occaſioned his ruin. 
For he was ſuſpected of not deſiring to do what was not done, 
which they could not believe out of his power, becauſe they were 
fully perſuaded, that nothing he deſired to do was impoſſible 
to him. They made it a crime in Alcibiades that the rapi- 
dity of his conqueſts did not anſwer to that of their imagina- 
tions; not conſidering, that he made war without money upon 
a people who had the great king for their treaſurer, and that 
he was often obliged to quit his camp, to go in queſt of what 
was neceſſary for the payment and ſubſiſtence of his troops. 
However it was, Alcibiades was depoſed, and ten generals 
nominated in his ſtead; of which, when he received advice, 
he retired in his galley to ſome caſtles he had in the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus. | | 

(7) About this time died Pliſtonax, one of the kings of La- 
cedæmonia, and was ſucceeded by Pauſanias, who reigned 
fourteen years. The latter made a fine anſwer to one who 
aſked, why it was not permitted to change any thing in the 
ancient cuſtoms of Sparta: * Becauſe, ſays he, at Sparta the 
lawws command men, and not men the laws. 

(5) Lyſander, who intended to eſtabliſh the government of 
the nobility in all the cities in the dependence of Sparta, that 
the governors of his chuſing might be always at his diſpoſal, 
from his having rendered them independent of their people, 
he cauſed ſuch perſons of the principal cities to come to Epheſus, 
as he knew to be the boldeſt, and moſt enterprizing, and am- 
bitious. Theſe he placed at the head of affairs, promoted to 
the greateſt honours, and railed to the firſt employments of the 
army, thereby rendering himſelf, ſays Plutarch, the accom- 
plice of all the crimes and oppreſſions they committed to ad- 
vance and enrich themſelves, For this reaſon they were always 
extremely attached to him, and regretted him infinitely, when 
Callicratidas came to ſucceed him, and took upon him the 
command of the fleet, He was not inferior to Lyſander either 
in valour or military gy and was infinitely above him 


in point of moral virtue. Alike ſevere to himſelf and others, 
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inacceſſible to flattery and ſloth, the declared enemy of luxury, 
he retained the modeſty, temperance, and auſterity of the ancient 


Spartans ;; virtues that began to diſtinguiſh him particularly, 


as they were not too common in Ris time, His probity and 
Juſtice were proof againſt all things; his ſimplicity and inte- 
grity abhorred all falſhood and fraud, to which were joined 2 
truly Spartan nobleneſs and grandeur of ſoul. The great and 
bee could not hinder themſelves from admiring his virtue; 
ut they were better pleaſed with the facility and condeſcenſion 
of his predeceſſor, who was blind to the injuſtice and violence 
of their ations. 

It was not without mortification and jealouſy, Lyſander ſaw 
him arrive at Epheſus to take upon him the command, and out 
of a criminal baſeneſs and treachery, not uncommon with 
thoſe who hearken more to their prone ambition, than the 
good of the publick, he did him all the ill offices in his power, 
Of the ten thouſand daricks, which Cyrus had given him for 
the augmentation of the mariners pay, he returned the re- 
. mainder to that prince; telling Callicratidas, that he might 
apply to the king for the money, and that it depended on him 


to find means for the ſubſiſtence of his army. This conduct 


gave him great trouble, and diſtreſſed him exceedingly. For 
he had brought no money with him from Sparta, and could not 
reſolve to extort any from the citizens, as he found them ſuffi- 
ciently rifled already. 


() In this urgent neceſſity a perſon having offered him fifty | 


talents (that is to ſay, fifty thouſand crowns) to obtain a favour 
he could not obtain with juſtice, he refuſed them. Upon 
which Cleander, one of his officers, ſaid, T would accept 
„ them, were I in your place,” * And fo would I,” replied 
the general, were I in yours.“ | - 
He had no other reſource therefore than to go, as Lyſander 
had done, to afk money at the gates of the king's general and 
heutenants, for which he was the leaſt proper of al mankind. 
Nurtured and educated in the love of liberty, full of great and 
noble ſentiments, and infinitely remote from all flattery and 
baſeneſs, he was convinced at heart, that it was leſs evil and 
diſhonour for Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infa- 
moufly to make their court, and beg at the gates of Barbarians, 
whoſe only merit conſiſted in their gold and ſilver. The whole 
nation were indeed diſgraced by ſo mean a proſtitution. 
Cicero, in his offices, draws two very different characters of 
. perſons employed in the adminiſtration of government, and 
makes the application of them to the two generals of * by 
__ | we 


(e) Plut. in Apoph. p. 222. 
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fpeak. The one, ſays he, * zealous lovers of truth, and de- 
elared enemies of all fraud, piqued themſelves upon their 
fimplicity and candour, and do not believe, that it can ever 
conſiſt with honour to lay ſnares, or uſe artifice. The others, 
prepared to do or ſuffer every thing, are not aſhamed of the 
meaneſt actions and proſtitutions, provided, from thoſe unworthy 
means; they have reaſon to expect the ſucceſs of their deſigns. 


Cicero places Callicratidas amongſt the former, and Lyſander 


amongſt the latter, to whom he gives two epithets not much to 
his honour, and hardly conſiſtent with the Spartan character, 
when he calls him very artful, and very patient, or rather very 
complai/ant. | 

Callieratidas however, forced by neceſſity, went to Lydia, 
and repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where he 
deſired that prince might be told, that the admiral of the Gre- 
cian fleet was come to ſpeak with him. He was anſwered, that 
Cyrus was then at table, engaged in a f party of pleaſure ; to 
which he replied with a modeſt tone and air, that he was in no 
haſte, and would wait till the prince came forth. The guards 
ſet up à laugh, wondering at the honeſt ſtranger's ſimplicity, 
which had ſo little the air of the world in it; and he was 
obliged to retire. He came thither a ſecond time, and was 
again denied admittance. Upon which he returned to Ephe- 
ſus, loading thoſe with curſes and imprecations, who had firſt 
made their court to Barbarians, and by their flattery and ſub- 
miſhons had taught them to make their riches a title and pre- 
tence for inſulting the reſt of mankind. Addreſſing himſelf at 
the ſame time to thoſe about him, he ſwore, that as ſoon as he 
returned to Sparta, he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
Concile the Greeks amongſt themſelves, that for the future they 
might become more formidable to the Barbarians, and have 
no further occaſion for their aid to invade and ruin each other. 
But that generous Spartan, whoſe thoughts were ſo noble, 
and fo worthy the Lacedzmonian name, and whoſe juſtice, 


magnanimity, and valour, might rank him with all that 


Greece had ever produced of the moſt excellent and moſt con- 
ſummate, had not the good fortune to return to his country, 
nor apply himſelf to a work fo great, and fo worthy of him. 


O 3 - SECT». 
®* Sunt his alii multum diſpares, | contraque Callicratidem. Offc. I. i. 


fimplices et aperti ; qui nibil ex oc- 
eulto, nihil ex inſidiis agendum pu- 
tant; veritatiz cultores, fraudis ini - 


n. 109. 


m The Greek ſays literally, that be 


mici: itemque ali, qui quidvis per- | as drinking, am. The Perfians va- 


petiantur, cuivis deſerviant, dum, quad | lued themſelves upon drinking a great 


velint, conſequantur. Quo in genere deal, as an inflance of their merit, ac 


verſutiſſimum et patientiflimum, La | «ve ſpall ſee in Cyrus's letter ts the La- 
cedæmonium Lytandrum accepimus, — 
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SECT. V. CALLICRATIDAS 7s deftated by the Athenians near 
' the Arginuſæ. The Athenians paſs ſentence of death upon 

ſeveral of their generals for not having brought off the bedies of 
' thoſe who had been ſlain in the battle. SOCRATES alone has 
the courage to oppoſe ſo unjuſt a ſentence, . 


(a) ALLICRAT ID As, after having gained ſeveral 
| ' 4 viRories over the Athenians, had at laſt purſued 
Conon, one of their generals, into the port of Mitylene, 
where he kept him blocked up. This was in the twenty-fixth 
ear of the Peloponneſian war. Conon ſeeing himſelf beſieged 
by ſea and land, without hope of aid, and in want of provi- 
ions, found means to apprize Athens of the extreme danger he 
was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve him, and 
in leſs than a month's time a fleet of an hundred and ten fail 
were fitted out, on board of which were embarked all that 
were capable of bearing arms, as well ſlaves as freemen, with 
ſome horſe. At Samos they were joined -by the allies with 
forty gallies, arid ſteered for the Arginuſz, iſlands fituate be- 
tween Cuma and Mitylene. Callicratidas, being informed of 
their courſe, left Eteonicus to continue the fiege with. fifty 
ſhips, and put to ſea with an hundred and twenty fail, with 
deſign to face the enemy, and prevent their relieving Conon. 
The right wing of the Athenians was commanded by Proto- 
machus and Traſylus, who had each fifteen gallies. They 
were ſupported by a ſecond line with a like number of ſhips, 
commanded by Lyſias and Ariftogenes. The left wing, like 
the other, drawn up in two lines, was under Ariſtocrates and 
Diomedon, ſupported by Erafinides and Pericles.* 'The main 
body, conſiſting of near thirty gallies, amongſt which were the 
three Athenian admirals, was diſpoſed in one line. They had 
ſtrengthened each of their wings with a ſecond line; becauſe 
their gallies were neither ſo ſwiſt, nor ſo eaſy to manage, as 
thoſe of the enemy; ſo that there was reaſon to fear their 
getting between two, and being charged on both ſides at the 
ſame time. The Lacedzmonians and their allies, who per- 
ceived they. were inferior in number to the enemy, contented 
themſelves with drawing up in one line, in order to equal their 
front, and for the greater facility of running between the 
Athenian gallies, and turning nimbly round them. Callicra- 
tidas's -pilot, daunted at the inequality, adviſed him not to 
hazard the battle, and to retire : But he replied, that he could 
| | -. not 


(a) Xenoph, Hellen. I. i. p. 444—452, Diod. l. xiii. p. 198, & 201, 
217-222. * He was ſen of the great Pericles, 
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not fly without ſhame, and that his death was of ſmall im- 
portance to the republick. Sparta, ſaid he, does not depend 


apon one man. He commanded the right wing, and Thraſon- 


as, the Fheban, the left. | = 
It was terrible to behold the ſea covered with three hundred 
gallies ready to engage. Never had more numerous naval ar- 
mies of the Greeks joined battle before. Fhe ability, expe- 
rience, and valour of the generals who commanded, left 
nothing to defire ; ſo that there was reaſon to believe this battle 
would decide the fate of both people, and put an end to a war 
that had endured fo long. When the ſignals were given, the two 
armies raiſed great ſhouts, and began the fight. Callicratidas, 
who from the anſwer of the augurs expected to fall in the 
battle, did amazing actions of valour. He attacked the enemy 
with incredible courage and boldneſs, ſunk ſome of their 
ſhips, diſabled others by breaking their oars and piercing their 
fides with the prow or beak of his galley. At length he at- 
tacked that of Pericles, and made a thouſand holes in it; but 
the latter having hooked him faſt with a grappling iron, he 
found it impoſſible to diſengage himſelf, and was ſurrounded in 


an inſtant by ſeveral of the Athenian veſſels. His own was 


immediately filled with the enemy, and, after a dreadfut- 
ſlaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by their numbers 
than vanquiſhed. The right wing, which he commanded, 
-having.loſt its admiral, was put to flight. The left, compoſed 
of Bœotians and Eubœans, ſtill made a long and vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, from the important concern they were. in, left they 
ſhould fall into the hands of the Athenians, againſt whom they 
had -revolted ; but they were at length obliged to give way, 
and retire in diſorder, The Athenians erected a trophy in the 
Arginuſæ. They loſt twenty-five gallies in this battle, and 
the enemy more than ſeventy, of which number were nine of 
the ten furniſhed by the Lacedzmonians. 
() Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedzmonian ge- 
neral, for his juſtice, valour, and maganimity, with all who 
had ever rendered themſelves moſt worthy of admiration 
amongſt the Greeks. | 


() He blames him however exceedingly for hazarding the 


battle at the Arginuſæ, and obſerves, that to avoid the reproach 
of having retired out of fear, he had, through a miſtaken ſenſe 
of honour, failed in the eſſential duty of his function. For, 
ſays Plutarch, if (to uſe the compariſon of * Iphicrates) the 
light-armed infantry reſemble the hands, the horſe the feet, 
| > + IS * 

(5) Plut. in Lyſand. p. 436. (c) Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. 

* He was a famous general of the Athenians, on 
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the main body che breaſt, and the general the head; the ge- 
neral, who abandons. himſelf raſhly to the impetuouſity of his 
valour, does not fo much neglect or expoſe his on life, as 
the lives of thofe, whoſe ſafety depends upon his. Our La- 
cedzmonian chief was therefore in the wrong, continues Plu- 
tarch, to anſwer the pilot, who adviſed him to retire, Sparta 
does not depend upon one man. For though it be true, that Calli- 
cratidas, fighting under the orders of another by ſea or land, 
avas no more than one man, yet, commanding ar army, all that 
obeyed his orders were collected in his perſon ; and he, in 
whom fo many thouſands might be loſt, war no longe# one man. 
Cicero had paſſed the ſame judgment upon him before Plutarch. 
After having ſaid, that there were many perſons to be found, 
that were ready to ſacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for 
their country, but who out of a falfe delicacy in point of glory 
would not hazard their reputation for it in the leaſt; he cites 
the example of Callicratidas, who anſwered thoſe that adviſed 
him to retreat from the Arginuſæ, That Sparta could fit out 
another fleet if this avere loſt ; but for himſelf, he could not fly be- 
fore the enemy without ſhame and infamy. 

J return to the ſequel of the battle near the Arginuſæ. The 
Athenian generals ordered FTheramenes, Thraſybulus, and 
ſome other officers, to return with about fifty gallies to take up 
the wrecks and dead bodies, in order to their interment, whilſt 


beſieged before Mitylene. But a rude tempeſt came on ſud- 
.denly, and prevented the execution of this order. Eteonicus 
having received news of the defeat, and fearing it might occa- 
| ſion alarm and terror amongſt the troops, ſent back thoſe who 
brought it, with orders to return with wreaths of flowers upon 
their heads, and to give out, that Callicratidas had gained the 
victory, and deftroyed the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their re- 
turn he offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving, and having made his 
troops take ſome refreſh ment, he ſent the galhes away directly, 
the wind being fair, and marched off the land-army to Me- 
thyma, after having burnt the camp. Conon being delivered in 


this manner from the blockade, joingd the victorious fleet, which 
ö | ; | returned 


* Inventi multi funt, qui non | omnia, cum confilio non paruit eo- 
modo pecuniam; ſed vitam etiam, | rum, qui claſſem ab Arginuſis re- 
profundere pro patria parati eflent, | movendam, nec cum Athenienſibus 
iidem gloriæ jacturam ne minimam | dimicandum putabant, Quibus ile 
quidem facere vellent, ne republica f reſpondit, Lacedzmonios, claſſe illa 
quidem poſtulante: ut Callicratidas, I amiſſa, aliam parare poſſe, ſe fugere 
qui, cum Lacedæmoniorum dux fu- |-fine ſuo dedecore non poſſe. Office 
iſſet Peloponneſiaco bello, multaque l. i, n. 48. | 
feciſſet egregiè, yertit ad extremum | 


1 II 


they rowed on with the reſt againſt Eteonicus, who kept Conon 
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returned forthwith to Samos. However, when it was known i 
at Athens, that the dead bodies had been left without inter- 
ment, the people were highly enraged, and laid the whole 
weight of their -reſentment upon thoſe they believed guilty of 
that crime. The ancients held it a great one not to provide 
ſepulture for the dead ; and we may obſerve, that after all their 
battles, the firſt care of the conquered, notwithſtanding the 
ſenſe of their misfortune, and their great affliftion for a bloody 


defeat, was to demand a ſuſpenſion of arms from the victor, in- 


order to pay their laſt duties to thoſe who had fallen in battle; 
upon which they believed their happineſs in another life de- 
pended. They had little or no idea of the reſurrection of 
the body; but however, the Pagans, in the ſouls concern for 
the body after death, the religious regard paid to it, and the 
paſſion with which they rendered ſolemn honours to the dead, 
ſeem to argue, that they had ſome confuſed notions of a re- 
ſurrection, which ſubſiſted amongſt all nations, and deſcended 
from the moſt ancient tradition, though they could not diſtin» 
guith clearly upon it. : 

Hence aroſe the fury of the people of Athens. They imme- 
diately nominated new generals, retaining only Conon of the 
old ones, to whom they gave Adimantes and Philocles for 
colleagues. Eight days 4 which, two of them withdrew 
themſelves, and only ſix returned to Athens. Theramenes, 


the tenth general, who returned before the reſt of the fleet, 
accuſed the other chiefs before the people, making them re- 


ſponſible for not bringing off the dead after the battle; and to 
clear himſelf, read the letter they had wrote to the ſenate and 
people, wherein they excuſed themſelves from the violence of 


the ſtorm, without charging any body. That calumny was de- 


teſtably vile, as done in abuſe of their reſerve in not mention- 


ing him in their letter, and in not laying a fault to his charge, 


of which he might have appeared the moſt guilty. The ge- 
nerals, at their return, not being able to prevail for the time 
neceſſary for making their defence, contented themſelves with 
repreſenting in few words the eſtate of the affair, and appealed 
for the truth of what they ſaid to the pilots, and all preſent 
when it happened. The people ſeemed to receive their excuſe - 
favourably, and ſeveral e offered themſelves for their 

ſureties; but it was thought proper to adjourn the aſſembly, 
becauſe of the night, and it being the people's cuſtom to give 


| their ſuffrages by lifting up of hands, their reſolution could: 


not be known; beſides which the council were firſt to give 
their opinion upon the ay to be propoſedt o the * 5 
3 = | 


* 


„ ATSTety or 


The feaſt of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in which it 
Was the cuſtom to aſſemble by families, the relations of The- 
ramenes poſted ſeveral perſons in mourning habits, and ſhaved, 


in proper places, who ſaid, they were the kindred. of thoſe 
who had been ſlain in the battle, and obHged Callixenes to. 
accuſe the generals in the ſenate. It was decreed in conſe- 
ines that as the accuſation and defence had: been heard in 
the laſt aſſembly, the people by their reſpective tribes ſhould 
46s their voices, and if the accuſed were found guilty, they 
hould be puniſhed with death, their eſtates confiſcated,. and 
the tenth part conſecrated to the“ goddeſs. Some {ſenators 


Oppoſed this decree as unjuſt, and contrary to the laws: But 


as the people, at the inſtigation of Callixenes, threatened to 


include the oppoſers in the ſame cauſe and crime with the 
Seneral?, they were ſo mean as to defiſt from their oppoſition, 
and to ſacrifice the innocent generals to their own ſafety, by 
Lonſenting to the decree. Socrates (the celebrated philoſopher) 
was the only one of the ſenators that ſtood firm, and perſiſted 
obſtinately in oppoſing a decree ſo notoriouſly unjuſt, and ſo 
contrary to all laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in 
defence of the generals, ſhewed, . That they had failed in 
nothing of their duty, as they had given orders that the 
dead bodies ſhould. be taken up: That if any one were 
«< bund it was he, who, being charged with theſe orders, 
| ad neglected to put them in execution; but that he accuſed 
« nobody; and that the tempeſt, which came on unexpectedly 
at the very inſtant, was an unanſwerable apology, and en- 
e tirely diſcharged the accuſed from all guilt. He demanded, 
« that a whole day ſhould. be allowed them to make their de- 
< fence, a favour not denied to the moſt criminal, and that 
< they ſhould be tried ſeparately. He repreſented, that they 
4% were not in the leaft obliged to precipitate a ſentence, where- 
4 in the lives of the moſt illuſtrious of the citizens were con- 
4 cerned ; that it was in ſome meaſure attacking the gods to 
* make + men reſponſible for the winds and weather; that 
they could not, without the moſt flagrant ingratitude and 
* injuſtice, put the conquerors to death, to whom they ought 
to decree crowns and honours, or give up the defenders of 
, their country to the rage of thoſe who envied them; that if 
4% they did ſo, their unjuſt judgment would be followed with 
« a ſudden, but vain, repentance, which would leave behind 
it the ſharpeſt remorſe, and cover them with eternal — 
: | 77, 0 HE 
LE: | * Minerva. 
Þ Quem adeo iniquum, ut ſceleri * ? Tacit, Aual. I. 14. e. 3 
aſſignet, quod venti et fluctus de- 
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« and infamy. The people ſeemed at firſt to be moved with 


| theſe reaſons ; but animated by the accuſers, they prenounced 


ſentence of death againſt eight of their generals; and fix of 
them, who 'were preſent, were ſeized, in order to their being 


carried to execution. One of them, Diomedon, a perſon f 
peat reputation for his valour and probity, demanded to be 


eard. Athenians” ſaid he, I with the ſentence you 
“ have paſſed upon us may not prove the misfortune of the 
55 e lin I have one favour to aſk of you in behalf 


« of my colleagues and myſelf, which is to acquit us before 


* the gods of the vows we made to them for vou and ourſelves, 
« as we are not in a condition to diſcharge them; for it is to 
« their protection, invoked before the battle, we acknowled 
«© that we are indebted for the victory gained. by us over * 
* enemy.” There was. not one good citizen, that did not 
melt into tears at this diſcourſe ſo full of goodneſs and religion, 
and admire with ſurprize the moderation of a perſon, who 
ſeeing himſelf unjuſtly condemned, did not however vent the 
leaſt reſentment, or even complaint, againſt his judges, but 
was ſolely intent (in favour of an ungrateful country, which 
had doomed them to periſh) upon. what it owed the gods in 
common with them for the victory they had lately obtained. 
The ſix generals were hardly executed, when the people 
opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that ſen- 
tence; but their repentance could not reſtore the dead to life. 
Callixenes, the orator, was put in priſon, and refuſed to be 
heard. Having found means to make his eſcape, he fled to 
Decelia to the enemy, from whence he returned ſome time after 
to Athens, where he died of hunger, univerſally deteſted and 
abhorred by all the world, as all falſe accuſers and ſlanderers 
ought to be. Diodorus remarks, that the people themſelves 
were juſtly. puniſhed. for their crime by the gods, who aban- 
doned them ſoon after, not to a fingle maſter, but to thirty 


tyrants, that treated them with the utmoſt rigour and cruelty. 


(4) The diſpoſition of a people is very naturally imaged in 
this account; and Plato, upon the ſame event, draws in few 
words their character with much ſpirit and reſemblance. The 
* commonalty, ſays he, is an unconſtant, ungrateful, cruel, . 


ſuſpicious animal, incapable of ſubmitting to the. 1 
] 


of reaſon ; which is no wonder, adds he, as it is common 
compoſed of the ref of a city, and is a monſtrous aſſemblage, 
without form or order, of all that is worſt in it. i | 


oC” ©. _ 


(4)-Plut, in Axioch. p. 368, 369. 1 
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The fame relation ſhews what effe& fear can have upon the 
minds of men, even upon thoſe who paſs for the wiſeſt, and 
How few there are, who are capable of ſupporting inflexibly 


the view of preſent danger and diſgrace. Though the juſtneſs 
of the generals cauſe was perfectly known in the ſenate, at 


Jeaſt by the major part of it, as ſoon as the people's rage was 
mentioned, and the terrible menaces they murmured, thoſe 
grave ſenators, moſt of whom had commanded armies, and 
who all of them had frequently expoſed themſelves to the 
greateſt dangers of war, inſtantly changed fides, and came 
over to the moſt notorious calumny, and crying injuſtice, that. 


ever had being. An evident proof, that there is a courage, 


though very rare, which infinitely tranſcends the valour, that 
induces ſo many thouſands of men every day to confront the 
moſt terrible dangers in battle. t 
Amongſt all the judges, only one, truly worthy of his repu- 
tation, the great Socrates, in this general treaſon and perfidy, 
ſtood firm and immoveable ; and though he knew his ſuffra 
and unaided voice would be of little or no conſequence to the 
accuſed, he thought them a juſt homage to oppreſſed innocence, 


and that it was unworthy an honeſt man to govern himſelf 


by the fury of a blind and frantick people. We ſee in this 
Inſtance how far the cauſe of juſtice may be abandoned. We 
may conclude it was not better defended before the people. Of 
more than three thouſand citizens, who compoſed the aſſembly, 
two only took upon them the defence of their generals, Euriptode- 
mus and Axiochus. Plato has preſerved their names, and given 
that of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part of theſe 
reflections are taken. : 

(e) The ſame year the battle of the Arginuſæ was fought, Dio- 
nyſius poſſeſſed himfelf of the tyranny in Sicily. I ſhall deter 
ſpeaiing of him till book xi. in which I ſhall treat the hiſtory 
of the tyrants of Syracuſe at large. FOR 


Sect. VI. Lys AN DER commands the Lacedemonian fleet. Cv- 
nus f recalled to court by his father. LS AN DER '/ celebrated 
victery over the Athenians at /Egojpotamos. 


AFTER the defeat at the Arginuſz, the affairs of 
| A the Peloponneſians declining, the allies, ſupported 
by the credit of Cyrus, fent an embaſly to Sparta, to __ 

| | t 


*S Ov yap tqdivers — Thus peer vrt Fg xtiy. 
(e) A. M. 3598, Ant. J. C. 406. /, A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. 40% 
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that the command of the fleet ſhould again be given to Lyſan- 
der, with the promiſe of ſerving with more affection and cou: 
rage if their requeſt were granted. As it was contrary to the 
laws of Sparta that the ſame perſon ſhould be twice admiral ; 
the Lacedzmonians, to ſatisfy the allies, gave the title of ad- 
miral to one Aracus, and ſent Lyſander with him, whom in 
appearance they commiſfioned only as vice-admiral, though in 
effect with all the authority of the fupreme command. 2 855 

All thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in the government o 
the cities, and were of moſt authority in them, faw him arrive 
with extreme joy; promiſing themfelves, from his influence, 
the final ſubverſion of the democratick power. His character 
of complacency for his friends, and indulgence to all their. 
faults, ſuited much better with their ambitious and injurious 
views, than the auſtere equity of Callicratidas. For Ly ſander 
was a man of the moſt corrupt heart, and gloried in having 
no principles in point of virtue or the moſt ſacred duties. He 
made no ſcruple to employ artifice and deceit upon all occa- 
fions, and eſteemed juſtice only as far as it ſerved his meaſures. 
When it did not promote them, he never failed to prefer the 
uſeful, which with him was alone laudable and excellent ; from 
a perſuaſion that truth had in its own nature no advantage over 
falſhood, and that the value of both one and the other was to 
be determined by the convenience reſulting from them. And 
for thoſe who repreſented to him, that it was unworthy the 
deſcendants of Hercules to make uſe of fraud and treachery, 
he laughed at them; For, ſaid he, wwhere the lion's ſkin is not 
long enougb, it is neceſſary to tack the fox's tail to it. 

An expreſſion aſcribed to him, ſufficiently denotes, how 
ſmall an account he made of perjury. He uſed to ſay, Chih 
dren are amuſed with baubles, aud men with oaths ; ſhewing by 
ſo profeſſed a want of religion, that the gods were more incon- 
fderable with him than His enemies. For he who deceives 
with a falſe oath, plainly declares in ſo doing, that he fears his 
enemies, but that he deſpiſes God. | 

(g) Here ends the twenty-ſixth year of the Peloponneſian 
war, In this year it was, that young Cyrus, dazzled with the 
unuſual ſplendor of ſupreme authority, and jealous of the leaſt 
omiſſion in point of ceremonial homage, diſcovered by a re- 
markable action the ſecret of his heart, Brought up from his 


7 


. ( 2) Xenoph. Helen, I, ii. Pe 454+ ; 3 
®* The Greek text admits f another | in their oaths. Evi The ubv andes 
ſenſe, which is perhaps no leſs good ; doTpeycnugy Tis I arigas vst, ev 


Children may uſe art, and cheat one | ray 
another in their games, and men 
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infancy in the reigning houſe, nurtured under the ſhade of the 
throne amidſt the ſubmiſſions and proſtrations of the courtiers, 
entertained long by the diſcourſes of an ambitious mother that 
idolized him, in the deſire and hope of empire, he began 
already to affect the rights of ſovereignty, and to exact the 
honours paid to it Us. ſurprizing haughtineſs and rigour. 
Two Perſians of the royal family, his couſin-germans by their 
mother, his father Darius's ſiſter, had omitted to cover their 
hands with their ſleeves in his preſence, according to a cere- 
monial obſerved only to the kings of Perſia. Cyrus, reſenting 
that neglect as a capital crime, condemned them both to die, 
and cauſed them to be executed at Sardis without mercy. 
Darius, at whoſe feet their relations threw themſelves to de- 
mand juſtice, was very much affected with the tragical end of 
his two nephews, and looked upon this action of his ſon's as 
an attempt upon himſelf, to whom alone that honour was due. 
He reſolved therefore to take his government from him, and 
ordered him to court upon the pretext of being ſick, and 
Raving a deſire to ſee him. | | 
Cyrus before his departure ſent for Lyſander to Sardis, and 
put into his hands great ſums of money for the payment of his 
fleet, promiſing him ſtill more for the future. And with the 
oſtentation of a young man, to let him ſee how much he deſired 
to oblige him, he aſſured him, that though the king his 
father ſhould ceaſe to afford him any ſupplies, he would furniſh 
him the more willingly out of his own coffers, and that rather 
than he ſhould want the neceſſary proviſions, he would even 


cauſe the throne of maſſy gold and ſilver, upon which he ſat 


in judgment, to be melted down. At length, when he was 
upon the point of ſetting out, he empowered him to receive the 
tributes and revenues of the cities, confided the government of 
his provinces to him, and conjured him with embraces not to 
give battle in his abſence, unleſs ſuperior- in force; becauſe 
the king neither wanted the will nor the power to give him 
that ſuperiority to the enemy; promiſing at the ſame time, 


with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affection, to bring him a great 


number of ſhips from Phœnicia and Cilicia. 4 | 
() After that prince's departure; Lyſander failed towards 
the Helleſpont, and laid ſiege to Lampſacus. Torax, havin 
marched thither with his land- forces at the ſame time, zaultes | 
the city on his fide. (2) The place was carried by ſtorm, and 
abandoned by Lyſander to the mercy of the ſoldiers. The 
Athenians, who followed him cloſe, came to an anchor in the 
) Xenoph, Hellen. I. ii. p. 455—458$, i) Plut. in Lyf. p. & 
1 2 Aleib. So. Pied. xiii, 1 226. £ ; 3” a 
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port of Eleontum in the Cherſoneſus, with an hundred and 
fourſcore gallies. But upon the news of taking of Lampſacus,. 
they immediately ſteered for Seſtos, and after Lg taken in 
proviſions, they ſtood away from thence, failing along the 
coaſt to a place called Ægoſpotamos, where they halted over=- 
againſt the enemy, who were then at anchor before Lampſacus.. 
The Helleſpont is not above two thouſand paces. broad in that 
place. The two armies, ſeeing themſelves ſo near each other, 
expected only to reſt that day, and were in hopes of coming 
to a battle on the next. . 

But Lyſander had another deſign in view. He commanded: 
the ſeamen and pilots to go on board. their gallies, as if they 
were in reality to fight the next morning at break of day, to 
hold themſelves in readineſs, and to wait his orders with pro- 
found filence. He ordered the land-army in like manner ta- 
draw up in battle upon the coaſt, and to wait the day without 
any noiſe. On the morrow, as ſoon as the ſun was riſen, the 
Athenians began to row towards them with their whole fleet in 
one line, and to bid them defiance. Lyſander, though his 
 fhips were ranged in order of battle, with their heads towards 

the enemy, lay ftill without making any movement. In the 
evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he did not ſuffer his 
ſoldiers to go aſhore, till two or three gallies, which he had 
fent out to obſerve them, were returned with advice, that they 
had ſeen the- enemy land. The next day paſſed in the ſame 
manner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, which 
argued reſerve and apprehenſion, extremely augmented the ſe- 
curity and boldneſs of the Athenians, and inſpired them with 
an extreme contempt for an army, which fear, in their ſenſe, 
prevented from ſhewing themſelves, and attempting any thing. 

Whilſt. this paſſed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, took 
horſe, and came to the Athenian generals; to whom he repre» 
ſented, that they kept upon a very dHadvantageous coaſt, where 
there were neither ports nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that 
they were obliged to bring their proviſions from Seſtos with 
great danger and difficulty; and that they were very much in 
the wrong to ſuffer the ſoldiers and mariners of the fleet, as 

| ſoon as they were aſhore, to ſtraggle and diſperſe themſelves at 
their own pleaſure, whilſt the enemy's fleet faced them in view, 
1 to execute the orders of their general witk inſtant 
obedience, and upon the ſlighteſt fignat. He offered alſo to 
attack the enemy by land with a ſtrong body of Thracian troops, 
and to force them to a battle. The generals, eſpecially Tydeus 
and Menander, jealous of their command, did not <_ 
| EET op em- 
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themſelves with refuſing his offers, from the opinion, that if 
the event proved unfortunate, the whole blame would fall on 
them, and if favourable, that Alcibiades would engroſs the 
honour of it; but rejected alſo with inſult his wiſe and ſalutar 
counſel, as if a man in diſgrace loſt his ſenſe and abilities with 
the favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. | 
The fifth day the Athenians preſented themſelves again, and 
offered him battle; retiring in the evening according to cuſtom 


with more inſulting airs than the days before. Lyſander, as 


uſual, detached ſome gallies to obſerve them, with orders to 
return with the utmoſt diligence, when they ſaw the Athenians 
landed, and to put a brazen buckler at each ſhip's head as ſoon 
as they reached the middle of the channel, Himſelf in the 
mean time ran through the whole line in his galley, exhorting 
the pilots and officers to hold the ſeamen and ſoldiers in readi- 
neſs to row and fight on the firſt fignal. | 
As ſoon as the bucklers were put up in the ſhips heads, and 


the admiral galley had given the ſignal by the ſound of trum- 


pet, the whole fleet ſet forwards in good order. The land- army 
at the ſame time made all poſſible haſte to the top of the pro- 
montory to ſee the battle. The ftreight that ſeparates the two 
continents in this «place, is about fifteen ſtadia “, or three 
quarters of a league in breadth, which ſpace was preſently 
cleared through the activity and diligence of the yowers. Co- 
non, the Athenian general, was the firſt who perceived, from 
ſhore, the enemy's fleet advance in good order to attack him ; 
upon which he immediately cried out for the troops to embark, 


In the height of ſorrow and perplexity, ſome he called to by 
their names, ſome he conjured, and others he forced to go on 


board their gallies ; but all his endeavours and emotion were 
ineffectual, the ſoldiers being diſperſed on all fides. For they 
were no ſooner come on ſhore, than ſome were ran to the ſut- 
tlers, ſome to walk in the country, ſome to ſleep in their tents, 


and others had began to dreſs their ſuppers. This proceeded 


from the want of vigilance and experience in their generals, 
who, not ſuſpecting the leaſt danger, indulged themſelves in 
taking their repoſe, and gave their ſoldiers the ſame liberty. 
The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and a great 
noiſe of their oars, when Conon, diſengaging himſelf with 
nine gallies, of which number was the Fond ſhip called the 


Paralian, ſtood away for Cyprus, where he took refuge with 
Evagoras. The Peloponneſians, falling upon. the reſt of the 


fleet, took immediately the gallies which were empty, and 
diſabled and deſtroyed ſuch as began to fill with men. The 
ſoldiers, 
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foldiers, who ran without order or arms to their relief, were 
either killed in the endeavour to get on board, or flying on: 
ſhore were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in purſuit” 
of them. Lyſander took three thouſand priſoners, with all the 
generals, and the whole fleet. After having plundered the 
camp, and faſtened the enemy's gallies to the ſterns of his own, 
he retnumed to Lampſacus, amidſt the ſound of flutes and ſongs 
of triumph. It was his glory to have atchieved one of the 

reateft military exploits recorded in hiſtory, with little or no 
Pos, and to have terminated a war in the ſmall ſpace of aw 
hour, which had already laſted ſeven-and-twenty years, and 
which perhaps, without him, had been of much longer con- 
tinuance. Lyſander immediately ſent diſpatches with this 
agreeable news to Sparta. Sh | | 
The three thouſand prifoners, taken in this battle, having 
been condemned to die, Lyſander called upon Philocles, one 
of the Athenian generals, who had cauſed all the priſoners. 
taken in two gallies, the one of Andros, the other of Corinth, - 
to be thrown from the top of a precipice, and had formerly 
perſuaded the people of Athens to make a decree for cutting 
off the thumb of the right hand of all the priſoners of war, in 
order to diſable them for handling the pike, and that they 
might be fit only to ſerve at the oar. Lyſander therefore cauſed 
him to be brought forth, and aſked him, what ſentence he 
would paſs upon himſelf, for having induced his _— paſs 
that cruel decree. Philocles, without depazting from his 
haughtineſs in the leaſt, notwithſtanding the extreme danger 
he was in, made anſwer, ** Accuſe not le of crimes who- 
% have no judges, but as you are victor, ale your right, and. 
% do by us as we had done by you, if we had conquered.'” 
At the ſame inſtant he went into a bath, put on afterwards a 
magnificent robe, and marched foremoſt to the execution. All 
the priſoners were put to the ſword, except Adamantus, who 
had oppoſed the decree. 5 | 
After this expedition, Lyſander went with his fleet to all the 
maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians in them to 
withdraw as ſoon as poſlible to Athens, without permitting them 
to take any other route; declaring, that after a certain time 
fixed, all ſuch ſhould be puniſhed with death, as ſhould be 
found out of Athens. This he did as an able politician, to 
reduce the city by famine the more eaſily, and to render it in- 
capable of ſuſtaining a long fiege. He afterwards applied 
. himſelf in ſubverting the democratick, and all other forms of 
government throughout the cities; leaving in each of them a 
Lacedzmonian governor, called harmo/es, and ten archons or 
magiſtrates, 
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magiſtrates, whom he choſe out of the ſocieties he had eſta- 
bliſhed in them. He thereby in ſome meaſure ſecured to him- 
ſelf univerſal authority, and a kind of ſovereignty over alt 
Greece ; putting none into power but ſuch as were entirely 


devoted to his ſervice. 


| 

| SECT. VII. Athens, befieged by Lys AN DER, capitulates, and 
| ' furrenders. LYSANDER changes the form of government, and 
|  eftabliſhes thirty commanders in it. He ſends GyLieevs before 
| bim to Sparta with all the gold and filver taken from the enemy. 

| Decree of Sparta upon the uſe to be made of it. The Pelopon- 

| neſian war ends in this manner. Death of Darius Nor Hus. 

| 
| 


* Cf) HEN the news of the entire defeat of the army 


came to Athens by a ſhip, which arrived in the 


Nothing was heard but cries of ſorrow and deſpair in every 
part of it. They imagined the enemy already at their gates. 
They repreſented to themſelves the miſeries of a long ſiege, a 
cruel famine, the ruin and burning of their city, the inſolence 
of a proud victor, and the ſhameful ſlavery they were upon 
the point of experiencing, more aftliting and inſupportable to 
them than the moſt ſevere puniſhments and death itſelf. The 
next day the aſſembly was ſummoned, wherein it was reſolved 
to ſhut up all the ports, one only. excepted ; to repair the 
1 in the walls; and mount guard to prepare againſt a 
ſiege. 
In effet Agis and Pauſanias, the two kings of Sparta, ad- 
vanced towards Athens with all their troops. Lyſander ſoon 
after arrived at the Piræus with an hundred and fifty fail, and 
prevented all ſhips from going in or coming out. The Athe- 
nians, befieged by ſea and land, without proviſions, ſhips, 
hope of relief, or any reſource, re- inſtated all perſons attainted 
by any decree, without ſpeaking the leaſt word of a capitula- 
tion however, though many already died of famine. But when 
their corn was entirely conſumed, they ſent deputies to Agis, 
to propoſe a treaty with Sparta, upon condition of abandoning 
all their poſſeſſions, the city and port only excepted. He re- 
ferred the deputies to Lacedæmon, as not being empowered 
to treat with them. When they arrived at Salafa, upon the 
frontier of Sparta, and had made known their commiſſion to 
the Ephori, they were ordered to retire, and to come with other 
propoſals if they expected peace. The Ephori had demanded, 


| night at the Piræus, the city was in univerſal conſternation. 
| 


YA. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. Xenoph. Hellen. 1, ii, p. 458—463+ 
Aut. in Lyſand. p. 440, 441. 
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that twelve hundred paces of the wall on each ſide of the Piræus 
ſkould be demoliſhed : But an Athenian, for venturing to ad- 


viſe a compliance, was ſent to prifon, and prohibition made 


againſt propoſing any thing of that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition Theramenes declared in the 
aſſembly, that if he were ſent to Lyſander, he would know, 
whether the propoſal made by the Lacedæmonians for difmant; 
ling the city, was intended to facilitate its ruin, or to prevent 
a revolt. The Athenians having deputed him accordingly, he 
was more than three months abſent ; no doubt with the view of 
reducing them by famine to accept any conditions that ſhould 
be offered. On his return he told them, that Lyſander had 


detained him all that time, and that at laſt he had been given 
to underftand, that he might apply to the Ephori. He was 


therefore ſent back with nine others to Sparta, with full powers 
to conclude a treaty. When they arrived there, the Ephort 
gave them audience in the general afiembly, where the Corin- 
thians and ſeveral other allies, eſpecially the Thebans, inſiſted 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary to deftroy the city without 
hearkening any farther to a treaty. But the Lacedæmonians, 
preferring the glory and ſafety of Greece to their own grandeur, 
made anſwer, that they would never be reproached with having 
deſtroyed a city that had rendered ſuch great ſervices to all 
Greece ; the remembrance of which ought to have much 
greater weight with the allies, than the reſentment of private 
injuries received from it. The peace was therefore concluded 
under theſe conditions: That the fortifications of the Piræus, 
« with the long wall that joined that port to the city, ſhould 
« be demoliſhed ; that the Athenians ſhould deliver up all their 


„ gallies, twelve only excepted ; that they ſhould abandon all 


e the cities they had ſeized, and content themſelves with their 


„ own lands and country; that they ſhould recall their exiles,. 


„ and make a league offenſive and defenſive with the Lacedæ- 


„ monians, under whom they ſhould march wherever they 


« thought fit to lead them.“ | 

The deputies on their return were ſurrounded with an innu-- 
merable throng of people, who apprehended that nothing had 
been . for they were not able to hold out any longer, 
ſuch multitudes dying every day of famine. The next day 


they reported the ſucceſs of their negociation ; the treaty Was 


ratified, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſome perſons ; and. 
Lyfander, followed by the exiles, entered the port. It was 
upon the very day the Athenians had formerly gained the 
famous naval battle of Salamin, He cauſed the walls to be 


| demoliſhed | 
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demoliſhed to the ſound of flutes and trumpets, and with alf 
the exterior marks of triumph and rejoicing, as if all Greece 
had that day regained its liberty. Thus ended the Pelopon- 
neſian war, after having continued during the ſpace of twenty- 
feven' years. | | : 

Lyſander, without giving the Athenians time to look about 
them, changed the form ef their government entirely, eſta- 
bliſhed thirty archons, or rather tyrants, over the city, put a 
1 garriſon into the citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius 

armoſtes, or governor. Agis diſmiſſed his troops. Lyſander, 
before he diſbanded his, advanced againſt Samos, which he 
preſſed fo warmly, that it was at laſt obliged. to capitulate. 
After having eftabliſhed its ancient inhabitants in it, he pro- 
poſed to return to Sparta with the Lacedæmonian gallies, thoſe 
of the Pirzus, and the beaks of thoſe he had taken. 
He had ſent Gylippus, who had commanded the army in 
Sicily, before him, to carry the money and ſpoils, which were 
the fruit of his glorious campaigns, to Lacedæmon. The 
money, without reckoning the innumerable crowns of gold, 
given him by the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred talents, 
that is to ſay, fifteen hundred thouſand crowns *®. Gylippus, 
who carried this confiderable ſum, could not reſiſt the tempta- 
tion of converting ſome part of it to his own uſe. The bags 


were ſealed up carefully, and did not ſeem to leave any room 


for theft. He unſewed them at the bottom; and after having. 
taken out of each of them what money he thought fit, to the 
amount of three hundred talents, he ſewed them up again very 
neatly, and thought himſelf perfetly ſafe. But when he ar- 
rived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been put up in each 
bag, diſcovered him. To avoid puniſhment, he baniſhed him» 
| ſelf from his country, carrying along with him in all places the 
diſgrace of having ſullied, by fo baſe and ſordid an avarice, 

the glory of all his great actions. 5 | 
From this unhappy example, the wiſeſt and moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing of the Spartans, apprehending the all-powerful effects of 
money, which enſlaved not only the vulgar, but even the 
| uns of men, extremely blamed Lyſander for having acted 
o contradictorily ta the fundamental laws of Sparta, and 
warmly repreſented to the Ephori, how incumbent it was upon 
them to + baniſh all that gold and ſilver from the republick, 
and to lay the heavieſt of curſes and imprecations upon it, as 
the fatal bane of all other fates, introduced only to * 
b : * (> 
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the wholeſome conftitution of the Spartan government, which 
had ſupported itſelf for ſo many ages with vigour and proſpe- 
rity. The Ephori immediately paſſed a decree to proſcnibe 
that money, and ordained that none ſhould be current, except 
the uſual pieces of iron. But Lyſander's friends oppoſed this 
decree, and ſparing no pains to retain the por and filver in 
Sparta, the affair was referred for farther deliberation. There 
naturally ſeemed only two methods to be conſidered ; which 
were, either to make the gold and filver ſpecies current, or to 
cry them down and. prohibit them abſolutely. The men of 
addreſs and policy found out a third expedient, which, in their 
ſenſe, reconciled both the others with great ſucceſs : This was 
wiſely to chuſe the mean betwixt the vicious extremes of too 
much rigour and too much neglect. It was therefore reſolved, 
that the new coin of gold and filver ſhould be ſolely employed 
by the publick treaſury ; that it ſhould only paſs in the occa- 
ſions and uſes of the cate ; and that every private perſon, in 
whoſe poſſeſſion it ſhould be found, ſhould be i put 


ts death. 


A ſtrange expedient, ſays Plutarch! As if Lycurgus had 
feared the ſpecies of gold and ſilver, and not the avarice they 
occaſion ; an avarice, leſs to be extinguiſhed by prohibiting to 
particulars the poſſeſſion of it, than enflamed by permitting 
the ſtate to amaſs and make uſe of it for the ſervice of the 

ublick. For it was impoſſible, whilſt that money was in 

onour and eſteem with the publick, that it ſhould be deſpiſed 
in private as uſeleſs, and that people ſhould look upon that, as 
of no value in their domeſtick aftairs, which the city prized, 
and were ſo much concerned to have for its occafions ; bad 
uſages, authorized by the practice and example of the publick, 
being a thouſand times more dangerous to particulars, than the 
vices of particulars to the poblick. he Lacedæmonians 
therefore, continues Plutarch, in puniſhing thoſe with death 
who ſhould make wſe of the new money in private, were ſo 
blind and imprudent to imagine, that the placing of the law, 


and the terror of punifament as a guard at the door, was ſuf- 


&cient to prevent gold and ſilver from entering the houſe : 
They left the hearts of their citizens open to the deſire and 
admiration of riches, and introduced themſelves a violent paſ- 
fion for amaſling treaſure, in cauſing it to be deemed a great 
and honourable thing to become rich. | 
It was about the end of the Peloponneſian war, that Darius 
Nothus king of Perſia died, after a reign of nineteen years, 
Cyrus had arrived at the court before his death, and Paryſatis 
| his 
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his mother, whoſe idol he was, not contented with arg 
made his peace, notwithſtanding the faults - he had committe 


in his government, preſſed the old king to declare him his ſuc- 
ceſſor alſo, after the example of Darius the firſt, who gave 
Xerxes the preference before all his brothers, becauſe born, as 
Cyrus was, after. his father's acceſſion to the throne. *But 
Darius did not carry his complaiſance for her ſo far. He gave 
the crown to Arſaces, his eldeſt fon by Paryſatis alſo, whom 
Plutarch calls Arſicas, and bequeathed only to Cyrus the pro- 
vinces he had already. 1 | | 
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Continued during ths firſt fifteen Years of the * of AR - 
TAXERXES MNEMON. 


d 


HIS chapter contains the domeſtick troubles of the court 
of Perſia: The death of Alcibiades: The re-eftabliſh- 
ment of the liberty of Athens: And Lyſander” 5 ſecret deſigns 
to make himſelf king. 


* 


» 


Seer. 2 | Coronation of ArTaxerxzs Mnzmon. Cyrus 

attempts ts afſaſſmnate his brother, and is ſent into Af. a minor. 
Cruel revenge of STATIRA, wife of ARTAXERXES, pon the 
authors and accomplices in the murder of her brother. Death * 
ALCIBIADES. His character. | 


R SACES, upon aſcending the dat, add the name 

of Artaxerxes, the ſame to whom the Greeks gave the 
ſurname of * MNEMON, from his prodigious memory. 
(a) Being near his father's bed. when he was dying, he aſked 
him, a few moments before he expired, what had been the rule 
of his conduct during fo long and happy a reign as his, that 


he might make it his example. It has been, replied he, to do 


always what juſtice and religion bn of me. Words of deep 


Jenſe, and well worthy of being ſet up in letters of gold in the 
| palaces of wy to keep them perpetually in mind of what 
Pught to beth 


guide wit rule of all their actions. It is not 
uncommon 

(a) A. M. PR Ant. J. C. 404, Athen. |. xii, p. 548. 

* Which word ſignifies in the Greek, one of 6 I 
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uncommon for princes to give excellent inſtructions to their 


children on their death-beds, that would. be more efficacious, 


if preceded by their own example and conduct; without which 


they are as weak and impotent as the ſick man who gives them, 


and ſeldom ſurvive him long. 


(5) Soon after Darius's death, the new king ſet out from his 


capital for the city of * Paſargades, in order to his coronation, 
according to cuſtom, by the prieſts of Perſia. There was in 
that city a temple of the goddeſs who preſided in war, in which 
the coronation was ſolemnized. It was attended with very 
fingular ceremonies, which no doubt had ſome myſterious ſenſe; 
though Plutarch does not explain it. The prince at his con- 
ſecration took off his robe in the temple, and put on that worn 
by the ancient Cyrus, before he came to the throne, which was 
preſerved in that place with great veneration. After that he 
eat a dry fig, chewed ſome leaves of the turpentine tree, and 
drank a draught compoſed of milk and vinegar. This might 
ſignify, that the ſweets of ſovereign power are mingled with 


the ſours of care and diſquiet, and that, if the throne be ſur- 
rounded with pleaſures and honours, it is alſo attended with 


pains and anxieties. It ſeems ſufficiently evident, that the de- 
din in putting the robes of Cyrus pr the new king, was to 
make him underſtand, that he ſhould alſo clothe his mind with 
the great qualities and exalted virtues of that prince. | 
Young Cyrus, whoſe ſoul was all ambition, was in deſpair 
upon being for ever prevented from aſcending a throne his mo- 
ther had given him, and on ſeeing the ſceptre which he thought 
his right, transferred into the 3 of his brother. The 
blackeſt crimes coſt the ambitious nothing. Cyrus reſolved to 


aſſaſſinate Artaxerxes in the temple itſelf, and in the preſence 


of the whole court, juſt when he took off his own, to put on 
the robe of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was apprized of this deſign by 
the prieſt himſelf, who had educated his- brother, to whom he 


bad imparted it. Cyrus was ſeized, and condemned to die, 


when his mether Paryſatis, almoſt out of her ſenſes, flew. to 
the place, claſped him in her arms, tied herſelf to him with 
the treſſes of her hair, faſtened her neck to his, and by her 
ſhrieks, and tears, and prayers, prevailed ſo far as to obtain 
his pardon, and that he ſhould be ſent back to his government 
of the maritime provinces. He carried thither with him an 


ambition no leſs ardent than before, was animated beſides with 


reſentment of the check he had received, and the warm defire 
of revenge, and armed with an almoſt unbounded power. Ar- 
1 | ; taxerxes 


O Plut, in Artax. p. 1012, 
® Af city of Perſia built by Cyrus the Great: 
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rules of policy,” which do at admit the nouriſhing 
flaming, 


and en- 


by extraordinary honours, the pride and haughtincſs 


of a bold and enterpriaing young prince like Cyrus,” WhO had 


carried his perfonal enmity d his brother ſo fur, as to have 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate him with his own hand, and whoſe am- 


— e ee as (employ che wot Giminul, 


e attainment of its end. 
— 3 Rad eſpouſed Statira. Scarce bad her Mulband 


aſcended the throne, ken ſhe employed the power her — | 


gave her over him, to avenge the death of her brother 

teachmes. Hiſtory has not a more tragical ſcene, nor àa mofe 
monſtrous complication of adultery; inceſt, and murder; which, 
after having occaſioned great diforders in the royal family; ter- 
minated at length in the moſt fatal manner to all who had _ 


are in it. Bat ie is neceſſary for the reader s Knowledge” of 


the fact to trace it from the begi 
Hidarnes, Statira's * 2 


in favour of which marriage Teritevchmes, upon his father's 


death, had his government given him. There was at the ſame 


time another ſiſter in this family, no leſs beautiful than Statira, 
and who beſides excelled in the arts of ſhooting with the bow, 
and throwing the dart. Teriteuchmes her brother conceived 


a criminal paſſion for her, and co granify it reſolved to ſet him- 


ſelf. at liberty by killing Hameſtris, whom be had eſpouſed, 
Darius, having been informed of this prqject, by the 75 of 
preſents and promiſes engaged Udiaſtes, Teriteuchmes's inti- 
mate friend and — to prevent ſo black à deſign, by 
aſſaſſinuting bim. He obeyed, and had for his reward the 
government of him he had put to death with his'own hands. 

Amanglt Teriteuchmes's guards was a ſon of Udiaſtes, called 
Michridates, very much attacked to his maſter, The young 
gentleman, 5 hearing that his father had committed 2 


murder in perſon, uttered all manner of imprecations againſt, 


him, and Noll of horror for ſo infamous and vile an action, 

ſeized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for 

the eſtabliſhmene of * 8 po 1 a young man. 
Vor. I. ** 9 4 . > 4 ; Ae could 
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Ne quis mobiles 2 3 enollerct, Tori Aural, . *. 
animos preematuris Ronoribus ad ſu-] 8. e & 2 . a 


upon this occaſion ated contrary to the moſt common 


| rm cm a quality, 
was governor of one of the-principal provinces of the empire. 
Statira was a lady of ext inary beauty, which induced Ar- 
Taxerxes to marry her, who was then called Arſaces. At the 
fame time Teriteuchmes, Statira's brothen married Hameftris, | 
Arſaces's ſiſter, one of the daughters of Darius and Paryſatis; 


— Da. „„ 
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could not hold out long againſt Darius. He was blocked up 
in the place with the ſon of Teriteuchmes, whom he had with 
Him; and, all the reſt of the family of Hidarnes were put in; 
priſen, and delivered to Paryſatis, to do with them as that 
mother, . exaſperated to the laſt exceſs by the treatment either 
done or intended againſt her daughter Hameſtris, ſhould think 
gt. That cruel princeſs began by cauſing Roxana, whoſe, 


= 


to, and ordered all the reſt to be put to death, except 


Statira, whoſe. life ſhe. granted to the tears and the moſt tender 
and. ardent. ſollicitations of Arſaces; whoſe love for his wiſe 
made him ſpare no pains ſor her preſervation, though Darius, 
his father, believed it neceſſary, even for his own gocd, that 
ſhe ſhould ſhare the ſame fate with the reſt of her family. Such 


was the ſtate of the affair at the death of Darius. 


Statira, as ſoon as her huſbaad was upon the throne, cauſed . 
Udiaſtes to be delivered into her hands. She ordered, his 
tongue to be torn out, and made him die in the moſt exquiſite 
torments ſhe could invent, to puniſh the crime which had - 
occaſioned the ruin of her family. She gave his government 


92 


to Mithr idates, in recompence for his attachment to the inte- 
reſts of her family. Paryſatis on her ſide took her revenge on 
the ſon of Teriteuchmes, whom ſhe cauſed to be poiſoned, and 


we ſhall fee that Statira's turn was not very remote. 


We ſee here the terrible effects of female revenge, and in 5 
general of what exceſſes they are capable, who find themſelves 
above all laws, and have no other rule for their actions than 


their will and paſſions. 


Clearchus, the Lacedæmonian general, to raiſe a body of 


Grecian tioops, under pretence of a war, which. that Spartan 


was to carry into Thrace, I ſhall defer ſpeaking of this famous 
expedition, and alſo of the death of Sccraies, which happened 


about the ſame time; intending to treat thoſe two great events 


in all the extent they deſerve. It was without doubt with the 


ſame view, that Cyrus preſented Lyſander a galley of two 
cubits in length made of ivory and gold, to congratulate him 
upon his naval victory. That galley was, conſecrated to Apollo 
in the temple of Delphos. Lyſander went ſoon after to Sardis, 


charged with Un Ars for Cyrus frcm the allies. 


It was upon that occaſion Cyrus had the celebrated conver- . 
ſation with Lyſander related by Xenophon, and which Cicero 
_ after bim has applied fo beautifully. That young irre 


oy 


; w 
. * Narrat Socrates'in eo libro Cy- | ftantem ingenio atque imperii gloria, 
tum minorem, regem Perſarum, pre- cum Ly ander Lacedæmonius, vir 


beauty had been the occaſion of this evil, to be fawed. in, 


Cyrus, having reſolved to dethrone his brother, employed 


U oa. 
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who piqued himſelf more upon his integrity and politeneſs than 
nobility and grandeur, ' pleaſed himſelf with eonducting in per- 
ſon ſo illuſtrious a gueſt through his gardens, and to make him 
obſerve the various beauties of them. Lyſander, ftruck with 
ſo fine a proſpect, admired the manner in which the ſeveral 
parts were laid out; the height and projection of the trees; the 

neatneſs and diſpoſition of the walks ; the abundance of fruits, 
planted with an art which had known how-to unite the uſefal 
with the agreeable ; the beauty of the parterres, and the glow- 
ing variety of flowers, exhaling odours univerſally throughout 
the-delightFul ſcene. . Everything charms and tranſports me 
< in this place?” ſaid Lyſander, addreſſing himſelf to Cyrus; 
c but what ſtrikes me moſt; is the exq viſits taſte and elegant 
* induſtry of the perſon, who drew the plan of the ſeveral 
parts of this garden, and gave it the ſine order, wonderful 
„ diſpoſition, and happineſs of fymmetry, which I cannct: 
« ſufficiently admire.” Cyrus, infinitely pleaſed with this 
diſcourſe, replied, ** It Was J that drew the plan, and entirely 
% marked it out; and not only that, many of the trees, which 
% you ſee, were «planted: with my own Rands.“ „ What, 
replied Lyſander, :conſidefing him from head to foot, “ is it 
„ poſſible, with theſe” purple robes and ſplendid veſtment-, 
4e thoſe ſtrings of jewels and. bracelets of gold, thoſe buſkin?s 
„ ſo richly embroidered, that you could play the gardener, 
. and employ your rfayal hands in planting trees!“ „ Docs 
that ſurprige you“ ſaid Cyrus? „ J ſwear by the god 
% Mithràs, that when my health admits, F never fit down 
to table without having made myſelf ſweat with ſome fatigue 
% or other, either in military exereiſe, rural labour, or ſome 
* other toilfſome employment, to which I apply with pleaſure, 
Land without {paring myſelf.” Lyſander was amazed at this 
£7 7107108 r , 02 UL diſcourſe, 
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ſummæ virtutis, veniſſet ad eum Et ei Cyrum reſpondiſſe: Atqui ego 
Sardes, eique dona à fociis attuliſſet, iſta ſum dimenſus, mei ſunt ordines, 
et ceteris in rebus comem - erga Ly- mea deſcriptio, multæ etiam iſtarum 
ſandrum atque humranum fuiſſe, et arborum mea manu ſunt fate, Tum 
ei quemdam conſep;um agrum dili- L. ſandrum, intuentem ejus purpu- 
genter conſitum oſtendiſſe. Cum au- ram et nitorem corporis, ornatumque © 
tom admiraretur Ly ſander et proceri - Perficum multo auro multiſque gem- 
tates arborum, et directos in quin- | mis; dixiſſe: Recte vero te, Cyre, 5 
88 cuncem ordines, et humum ſubactam | beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tuæ 
atque puram, et ſuavitate n odorum fortuna conjuncta eſt. Cic. de Senec. 
qui efflarentur E floribus ; tum eum 80 r 


* 


N. * i . — 5 : . 
| dixifſe, mirari ſe non modo diligen- } 2977 Perſians adored the ſun under 
] tia m, ſed etiam ſoler tiam ejus, a quo. that. name, | who Was ibeir Principal * 
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diſcourſe, and preſſing him by the hand? «+ Cyrus, ſaid he, 
««. you are truly happy, and deſerve your high fortune; becauſe 
<< you me oh os Go ol 7 1 1 
Alcibiades was at no pain to diſcover the myſtery of the levies. 
made by Cyrus, and went into. the province of Pharnabaſus, 
wich deſign to proceed to the court of Perſia, and to apprize 
Artaxerxes of the ſcheme laid againſt him. Had he arrived 
there, a diſcovery of ſuch importance had infallbly procured 
him the favour of that prince, and the aſſiſtance he wanted. for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of his country. But the Lacedæmonian 
partiſans at Athens, that is to ſay, the thirty tyrants, appre- 
| e the intrigues of ſo ſuperior a genius as his, and repre- 
ſented to their maſters, that they were inevitably ruined if they- 
did not find means to rid themſelves of Alcibiades. The La- 
cedæmonians thereupon wrote to Pharnabaſus, and with an 
abject meanneſs not to be excuſed, and which ſhewed how 
much Sparta had degenerated from her ancient manners, made , 
preſſing inſtances to him, to deliver them at any rate from ſe 
formidable an enemy. The ſatrap camphed to their wiſh. 
Alcibiades was then in a ſmall crown of a5 cu where he lived 
with his cancubine + Timandra. Thoſe who were ſent to kill. 
im, not daring to enter his. houſe, contented themſelves with 
ſurrounding and ſetting it on fire, Alcibiades, having quitted 
it through the flames ſword. in hand, the Barbarians were afraid 
to tay ro come to blows with him, but flying and retreating as 
de advanced, they poured their darts and arrows upon him, and 
he fell dead upon the ſpot. Timandra took up his body, and 
having adorned and covered it with the fineſt 2 had, ſhe 
made as magnificent a funeral for it, as her preſent condition 


would admit. | 13 | 
Such was the end of Alcibiades, whoſe great virtues. were 
ſtifled and ſuppreſſed by till greater vices. f It is not eaſy to 
ſay, whether his good or bad qualities were moſt pernicious to 
dis country; for with the one he deceived; and with the other 
Be oppreſſed, it. In him diſtinguiſhed valour was united with 
nobility of blood. His perſon was beautiful and finely made, 
He was eloquent, of 1 ability in affairs, inſinuating, and 
formed for charming all mankind. He loved glory; but with- 
out prejudice to his inclinatien for pleaſure; nor was 75 1 
EY 1 F fon 


* dies, r kde. edc a9 hs 7a | \courtezan, called the Corinthian, Was 
| Up evtenuertic. "Which Cicero tranſlates : the daughter of this Timandra 
Recte verd te, Cyte, beatum ferunt,, | I Cujus neſcio utrum bona an 
guoniam virtuti tuz fortuna conjuncta | vit'a patriz'perniciofjora fuerint; itlis 
; enim cives ſues decepit, bis afflixit, 


; 5 1. was ſaid that Lais the famous Vl. Max. I. iii. c. 2. 
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fond of pleaſure, as to neglect his glory for iv He knew how 
to give into, or abſtract himſelf from it, according to the fitu- 
ation of his affairs. Never was there ductility of genius equal 
to his. He metamorphoſed himſelf with ineredible facility, 
like a Proteus, into the moſt contrary forms, and ſupported, 
them all with as much eafe and grace, as if each had been 
natural to him. 6 1 N 1 
This convertibility of character according to occaſions,: the 
cuſtoms: of countries, and his own intereſts, diſcover an heart 
void of principles, without either truth or juſtices. He did 
not confine himfelf either to religion, virtue, laws, duties, or 
his country. His ſole rule of 221168. War tis private ambition, 
to which he reduced every ching. His aim was to pleaſe, to 


_ dazzle, and be beloved; bud at the ſame time to ſubject thoſe” 


le ſoothed,. He favoured: them only as they ſerved his pur- 
Roſes; and made his correſpondence and ſociety a means for | 
engroſſing every thing to himſelf. - . 
Hi life was a [perpetual mixture of good and evi His 
; fillies for virtue were ilk ſuſtained, and quickly degenerated: 
into vices and crimes, very little to the honour of the inſtruc- 
tions of. that great philoſopher, who took no ſmall pains to 
. cultivate him into' a man of worth. His actions were glorious g 
but without rule or: prineiple. His character was- elevated and 
grand; but without connection and conſiſtence. He was ſuc- 
ſſively the ſupport and terror of the Lacedæmonians and Per- 
fans. He was either the misfortune or refuge: oß his own 
- country; according to his deelaring for or againſt it. In fine, 
he waz the author of an univerſal deſtructive war in Greece, 
from tie ſole motive of commanding, by inducing the Athe- 
nians to beſiege Syracuſe; — from the hope of con 
. quering Sicily, and afterwards: Africa, than with the deſign of 
keeping Athens in dependence upon himſelf ; convinced, that 
having to deal. with an inconſtant, ſuſpicious,- ungratefu};- jea- 
blous people, averſe to thoſe that governed, it was neceſſary to 
engage them continually in ſome great affair, in order to make 
his ſervices always neceſſary to them, and that they might not 
be at leiſure to examine, cenſure, and condemn his „ 24% ' 
' He had the fate generally experienced by perſons of his 
character, and of which they cannot reaſonably complain. He: 
never loved any one, himſelf being his ſole motive; nor ever 
found a friend. He made. it his merit and glory to amuſe all 
men, and no body confided in, or adhered to, him. His ſole 
view. was to-live with ſplendor, and to lord it univerſally; and 
he peniſhed miſerably,. abandoned by, the whole world, and 
Een es | XJ or» 2 Me obliged: 


TTC 

obliged at his death to the feeble ſervices: and impotent zeal of 

one only woman for the laſt henburs rendered to his remains: 

About this time died Democritus the philoſopher; of whom 
1 4H} 


& 


more will be ſaid elſewhere. dt $0578: 
LEY 2 Fenn ene "7 itt et n n 5 1 
Sec. II. The Thirty exerciſe the moſt horrid cruelties at Athens, 


8 Bey put. THERA MEN ES, on of” their colleagues, to death. 
SOCRATES takes his defence upon himſelf. THRASTBULus 
_ attacks ibe tyrauts, makes binſelf maſter of Athens,” and reftores 


- 


tes liberty. F cola, 
3 1 1 7 199 ? - {SS | Fees | $$ 6690S 1: 
(4 1 8 HE council of Thirty, eftablifhed at Athens by 


| Lyſander, committed the moſt execrable cruelties. 
Upon pretence of reſtraining the multitude Within their duty, 
and to prevent ſeditions, they had cauſed guards to be aſſigned 
them, had armed three thouſand of the citizens for that ſervice, 
and at the ſame time diſarmed all the reſt. The whole city 
was in the utmoſt terror and diſmay. Whoever oppoſed their 
. injuſtice and violence, became the victims of them. Riches 
were a crime, that never failed of drawing a ſentence upon 
their owners, always followed with death, and the confiſeation 
of eſtates; which the thirty tyrants divided amongſt themſelves. 
They put more people to death, ſays Xenophon, in eight 
- months of peace, than the enemies had done in a war of thirty 
s - | -. 2 81 8 S : 2 1 1-4 {-} pf 4 IE 
| T The two moſt confiderable perſons of che Thirty were Critias 
and Theramenes, who at firſt lived in great union, and always 
ated in concert with each other. The latter had ſome honour, 
and loved his country. When he ſaw with what an exceſs of 
violence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared openly 
' againſt them, and thereby drew their reſentment upon him. 
- Critias became his moſt mortal enemy, and: ated as informer 
. againſt him before the ſenate, accuſing him of diſturbing the 
; tranquillity of the ſtate, and of deſigning to ſubvert the pre- 
[ſent government. As he perceived, that the defence of The- 
ramenes was heard with ſilence and approbation, he was afraid, 
that if the affair was left to the deciſion of the ſenate, they 
would acquit him. Having therefore cauſed a band of young 
men, whom he had armed with poniards, to advance to the 
bar, he ſaid that he thovght it the duty of a ſupreme magiſtrate 
to prevent juſtice from being abuſed, and that he. ſhould act 
conformably upon this occaſion. But,“ continued he, as 
ze the law does not admit, that any of the three thouſand 
'F 15 F 715 i 1 4 ſhould 


1 (4) Xenoph, Hiſt. I. ii, p. 462, & 479. Diod, 1, xiv, p. 235233 
Juſtin, 1, v. c. 8, 10. e | 
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* ſhould be put to death without the conſent of the ſenate,” I 


«- exclude Theramenes from that number, and condemn him 


«© to die in virtue of my own and my colleagues authority.“ 
Theramenes upon theſe words, leaping upon the altar; E 


* demand,?” ſaid he, Athenians, that I may be tried ac- 
* cording to the laws ; which cannot be refuſed me without _ 


1 manifeſt injuſtice- Not that I imagine, that the goodneſs 


% of my cauſe will avail me any thing, or the ſanction of 
6 altars protect me, but I would ſhew at leaſt, that my enemies 


«© reſpect neither the gods nor men. What moſt aſtoniſhes me 
„ is, that perſons of your wiſdom» do not ſee, that your own 


* names may as eaſily be ſtruck out of the liſt of the citizens, 


« as that of Theramenes.“ Critias upon this ordered the 
officers of juſtice to pull him down from the altar. An uni- 
verſal ſilence and terror enſued upon the | fight of the armed 


ſoldiers, that ſurrounded the ſenate. Of all the: ſenators, only 
Bocrates, whoſe diſciple Fheramenes had been took upon him 


his defence, and oppoſed. the officers of juſtice. But his weak 
endeavours could not deliver Theramenes, who was led to the 


Place of execution, notwithſtanding all he could. do, through 


erouds of the citizens, who ſaw with tears, in the fate of a 
man equalhy conſiderable for his love of liberty, and the great 
ſervices he had done his country, what they had to fear for 


themſelves. When they preſented him the hemlock, that is, 


the poiſon (which was the manner of putting the citizens of 
Athens to death) he tobk it with an intrepid air, and after 


_ having drank it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after 


the uſual manner obſerved in feaſts or publick rejoicings, ſay 
ing, This for the noble Critiat. Xenophon relates this circum- 


Nance, inconſiderable in itſelf, to ſhew, ſays he, the tranquil- 
lity of Theramenes in his laſt moments. 


The tyrants delivered from a colleague, whoſe preſence alone 
was a continual reproach to them, no longer obſerved any 


meaſures. Nothing paſſed throughout the city but impriſon- 
ments and murders. Every body trembled for themſelves or 


their friends. The general deſolation had no remedy, nor was 
there any hope of regaining their liberty. Where had they 
„ ,,, ,, 0s i OO 


Poteratne civitas. illa conquieſ- | modios ? Socrates tamen in medio 


.cere, in qua tot tyranni erant, quot | erat, et lugentes patres conſolabatur, 


farellites eſſent? Ne ſpes quidem ulla | et deſperantes de republica exhorta- 
recipiendæ libertatis animis poterat batur et imitari- volentibus mag- 
offerri, nec ulli remedio locus appa- | num circumfe-ebat exemplar, cum 


tebat contra tantam vim malorum, | inter triginta dominos liber incederet. 


Undæ enim miſeræ civitati- tot Hare | Senec. de tranguil, anim. &, ii. 
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then as many-+ Harmodius's as they had tyrants? Terror had: 
taken entire poſſeſſion of their minds, whilit the whole city 
deplored in ſecret their loſs of liberty, without having one 
-amongſt them generous enough to attempt the breaking of its 
Chains. The Athenian: people ſeemed to have loſt that valour, 
which till then had made them awful and terrible to their 
- Neighbours and enemies. They ſeemed to have loſt the very 
'uſe;;of ſpeech; not daring to vent the leaſt complaint, leſt it 
= ſhould be made a capital crime in them. Socrates alone con- 
ttiaued intrepid. He conſoled the afflicted ſenate; animated 
dee deſpondisg citizens, and ſet all men an admirable example 
pf courage and reſolution; JN his kberty, and ſuſtain- 
ing his port in the midſt of thirty tyrants, who made all elſe 
tremble, but could never Hake the conſtancy of Socrates with 
their menaces. (e) Critias, who had been his pupil, was the 
ſirſt to declare moſt openly againſt him, taking. offence at the 
free and bold diſgourſes which he held againſt the government of 
the thirty. He went ſo far as to prohibit his inſtructing the 
youth; but Socrates, who neither acknowledged his authority, 
At "nor — the violent effects of it, paid no regard to ſo unjuſt 
| an order. GENS. pot. ho „ 
All che citizens of any conſideration in Athens, and who re- 
I tained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced to ſo hard and. 
gd Cſhameful-a ſlavery, and ſought elſewhere an aſylum and re- 
treat, where they might live in ſafety. At the head of theſe . 
| -was Thraſybulus, a perſon of extraordinary merit, who beheld 
| with the moſt lively affliction the miſeries of his country. The 
Lacedzmonians. had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive 
thoſe unhappy fugitives of this laſt: reſource. They publiſhed 
an edict to prohibit the cities of. Greece from giving them re- 
fuge, decreed that they ſhould be delivered up to the thirty 
tyrants, and condemned all ſuch as ſhould contravene the exe- 
cution of. this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. Only two 
Cities rejected with diſdain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, Megara and 
Thebes; the latter of which made a decree to puniſh all per- 
ſons whatſoever, that ſhould ſee an Athenian attacked by his 
enemies. without doing his utmoſt to aſſiſt him. Lyſas, an 
orator of Syracuſe, who had beenibaniſhed by the Thirty,“ 
Taiſed five hundred ſoldiers at his own expence, and ſent them 
to the aid of the common country of eloquence. 
„„ 1 „„ Thraſy- 


(e) Nenoph. memorab; J. i. p. 716, 717. e een eee 
1 Hermedius formed a conſpiracy for ſuo inftruftds, in auxilium patriæ 
ebe deliverance of Athens from the ty- | communis eloquentize miſit, Ju is. 
ran of ebe Pififtratides.. -- „ atk > ied eats 

Un E milites, ſtipendio . 
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N Fhraſybulus loſt no time. After having taken Phyla, 4 


f 


ſmall fort in Attica, he marched to the Pirzus, of which he 


made himſelf maſter. The Thirty flew thither with their 
troops, and a battle ſufficiently warm enſued. But as the ſol- 
diers on one fide fonght with valour and vigour for their liberty, 
and on the other with indolence and negle& for the power of 
others, the ſucceſs was not doubtful, but followed the better 


* . 


tauſe. The tyrants were overthrown, Critias was; killet 


upon the ſpot. And as the reſt of the army were taking tb 
flight, Thraſybulus cried out; Wherefore-do you fly from 
% me as from à victor, rather than aſſiſt me as the avenger of 
« your liberty? We are not enemies, but fellow-cltizens ; not 
hay have we declared war againſt the- city, but againſt the thirty 
* tyrants,” He continued witk bidding them-remember, that 
they had the ſame origin, country, laws,- and religion; he ex- 
horted them to | compaſſionate their exited Brethren, . to reſtorè 


their cbantry? to them, and reſume their liberty themſelves. - 
This diſeourſe had ſuitable effects. The army, upon their re- 


ſo conduct proved no better 
than theirs. a Re TH, BOP 

It is a matter of ſavprize, that ſo ſudden, fo univerſal, ſo 

tenacious, and ſo uniform a conſpiracy againſt the publick 
Fp . ſhonld always actuate the ſeveral bodies of perſons eſta⸗ 
11 


turn to Athens, expelled the TT „ and ſubſtſtuted ten per- 
ſons to govern in their · room whoſe 


ſhed in the adminiftration of this government. This we 


have ſeen in the Four Hundred formerly choſen by Athens; 
again in the Thirty; and now in the Ten. And what aug- 
ments our wonder is, that this paſſion for tyranny ſhould poſſeſs 


ſo immediately republicans, : born in the boſom of liberty, a- 


Euſtomed to an equality of condition on which“ it tis founded, 
and principled from their earlieſt infancy in aw abhorrence of alf: 
fabje&ion and dependincy... 7 There mult Be on the ont fide 
in pover and authority ſome violent impulſe; to actuate in'this 
manner ſo many perſone, - of- whom® many, no doubt, were 
not without ſentiments of virtue and honour; and to baniſh (6 
ſu idenly the principles and manners natural to them; and on 


kis equals, to rule over them imperi6uſly, to carry dim 6 0 
the laſt extremes of oppreflion and” cruelty, and to nike” 
forget at once all laws, nature, and religion. | 

Tue Thirty: being” fallen frwm their power and hopes; ſent 
485 : ties to Lacedæmon to demand aid. It was not Lyſander d 


the other an exceſſive propenſity in the mind of man to ah | 


t, who was Fo. to them with troops, that nt 
were not re-eſtabliſhed. But king F 


. 
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compaſſion fot the deplorable condition, to which a city, once 
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ſo fourithings was reduced, had the generoſity | to . the 
Athenians in ſecret, and at e obkained a peace for thew. 
It was ſcaled with the hlodd o Aug who having taken 
arms to re · inſtape Gives in, the government, and being 
preſent at a parley for that urpoſe, were all put to the ſword, 
and left Athens in the full p leon of its liberty. All the 
exiles were recalled. 4 "Thraly Il, at that time , propoſed thi 
celebrated amneſty, "by which the citizens, enga ed upon Wy 
[that all paſt. rag Jhquld be buried in oblivion. The 
government was re- eſtabliſhed upon its ancient foot, the laws 
reſtored to their priſtine vigour, and magiſtrates elected with 
the uſual forms. 

I cannot forbear obſerving i in "this. place the 4 ak and mo- 
deration: of 'Thraſybulus, fo ſalutary and eſſential after ſo long 
a continuance of domeſtick troubles. This is ont of Ga nel: 
events in ancient hiſtory,. worthy, the Athenian lenity and be- 
nevolence, and has f erved as a mo le], to ſucceſhve, ages in good 
governments. 

Never had tyranny been more T and bloody than chat the 
Athenians had 2 thrown off. Every houſe was in mourn- 
ing ; every family bewailed the loſs of ſome relation. It h: 
been a 10155 ublick robbery and rapine, in which licence 
and imp A authorized all manner of crimes. The peo: 
ple benen 5 ave a righ ht to demand the blood of all accom- 
plices in ſuch notorious malyerſations, and ęven the intereſt of 
the ſtate to authorize ſuch, a claim, that by exemplary ſeverities 
ſuch enormous crim̃es might be prevented for the future. But 
Thraſybulus riſing er thoſe ſentiments, from the ſuperiority 
of hig more xtenſive genius, and the views of a more diſcern- 

. und policy, c at Fang in to the pu- 
a iment of the Wa! Ys, eterpal ſeed $ oy Eefcord and enmity 
you remain, to F? en „the x re übler by domeſlick- diviſions, 
w. ich it was ech ary 10 Saks” a inſt the common enemy, 
and occafion the loſs to the "Rate < 0 a great number of citizens, 
* o might render it ee ſervites, from, the view, itſelf of 

making a amend nds for p paſt mi ſbehaviour. 


0 Aa NN 9 7 after ge 51 t troubles. in a. Hate has always | 
weit 


ſeetne l, PAN th the Me bien 0 ans, the de moſt, certain and ready 

de ee the! Fü prage-and Banguilicy..,"? Eber. 
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me leaſh word vas auh, but as cit is mot found in Beibiern 
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when Rome was divided into two factions upon the occaſion 17 
of Cæſar's death, who had been killed by the conſpirators, 
calling to mind this celebrated amneſty, propoſed, after the 
example of the Athenians, to bury all that had paſſed in eternal 
oblivion. (g) Cardinal Mazarin obſerved to Don Lewis de 
Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, that this gentle and humane 
conduct in France had prevented the troubles and revolts of 
that kingdom from: having, any fatal conſequences, and zhat the' 
kin bad not loft a foot of land by them to that day; whereas the 
infferible ſeverity of the Spaniards was the occaſfon, that the 
1 that monarchy, whenever they threw off the maſk, neuer 
. 
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Peturned to Their obedience but by the farce of arms ; which, ſuffi- 
cienth appears, fays he, in the exumple 4 the Hollanders, aubo 
are in the peaceable poſſeſſion of many provinces, that not an age ago 
awere the patrimony of the king. of Spain. hk v3 
Diodorus Siculus takes occaſion from the thirty tyrants of 
Athens, whoſe immoderate- ambition induced them to treat. 
their country with the moſt exceſſive cruelties, to obſerve how. 
unfortunately it is for +. perſons in power to want a ſenſe of 
Honour, and to diſregard either the preſent opinion, or the. 
judgment poſterity will form of their conduct: For from the 
_ contempt of reputation the tranſition is too common to that of 
virtue itſelf. They may perhaps, by the awe of their power, 
ſuppreſs for ſome time the publick voice, and impoſe a forced. 


2 „ 
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ſilence upon cenſure; but the more conſtraint they lay upon it 
during their lives, the more liberal will it be after their deaths 
of complaints and reproaches, and the more infamy and impu- 
tation will be affixed to their memories. The power of the 
Thirty was of a very ſhort duration, their guilt immortal, 
which will be remembered with abhorrence throughout. all 1 
apes, whilſt their names will be recorded in hiſtory or to 
render them odiqus, and to make their crimes deteſtable. 0 
He applies the ſame reflection to the Lacedzmonians, who 
after having made themſelves maſters of Greece by a wiſe and 
moderate condutt, fell. from that glory, through the ſeverity, 
haughtineſs, and igjuſtice, with which they treated their allies, . 
There is 'doybrlefs no reader, whom their abject and cruel. 
jealouſy, in regard to Athens enſlaved and humbled, ; has not 
rejudiced „ine ;. nor is there any reſemblance in ſuck 
haviour of the greatneſs of mind and noble generoſity of an- 


: 
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idet, qui preſenti potentia credunt 
-extingui poſſ: etiam FR Cope: x 
moriam—ſuym cuique decus poſte- 
ritas rependit, Tacit. Annal. I. iv. 
&+ 30% & 355 


+ Cetera principibus ftatim adeſſe: 
unum inſatiabiliter- paranduns, proſ- 
peram ſui memoriam; nam con- 
temptã fami, contemni virtutes— 


Quo magis ſocordiam eomm inrideri 


324 rr OF. 
cient Sparta; ſo much power have the luſt of dominion and 
rofperity over even virtuous men. Diodorus concludes his re- 
leon with' a maxim very true, though very little known: 
The greatneſs and majeſty of princes,” ſays he, (and the 
ſame may be faid of all perſons in high authority,) can be 
« ſupported only by humanity and . with regard to their 
fubjects; as on the contrary, they are ruined and deſtroyed 
* by a cruel and oppreſſive government, which never fails to 
draw upon them the hatred of their people.” _ 5 


Szcr. III. Lysanper abuſes his power in an extraordinary 
manner. He it recalled to Sparta upon the complaint of PHARe 


 WABASUS, 


6) S Lyſander had the greateſt ſhare in the celebrated ex- 
© nians to ſo high a . ſo he had acquired a degree of power 
and authority, of which there was no example before in Sparta; 
but he ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by a preſumption 
and vanity ſtill 4 than his power. He permitted the Gre- 
cian Cities do dedieat 
ſacrifices, and ſing hymns and canticles in honour of him. 
The Samians ordained by a publick decree, that the feaſts ce- 
lebrated in honour of Juno, and which bore the name of. that 
goddeſs, ſhould be called the feafts of Lyſander. He had al- 
ways a crowd of poets about him, (who are often. a tribe of 


| yy due to noble deeds ; hut diminiſhes their luſtre 
wikenerher jorged:or exceſſive. I 
This ſort of vanity and ambition, had he ſtopt there, would 
-have hurt only himſelf, by expoſing: him to enyy and con- 
tempt; but a natural con ſequence of it was, that through big 
- arrogatice and pride, in conjunction with the inceſſant flatte- 
ries of thoſe around him, he carried the ſpirit of command and 
anthority to an inſupportable exceſs, and obſerved” no longer 
any meaſures either in rewarding or puniſhing, The abſolute 
government of cities with tyrannick 
his friendſhip, and the ties of, hoſpata 
the death of *thoſe he Hated; could put an end to his reſent- 
ment and Moors, without its. being poſſible to eſcape his 
hat Sy!la cauſed to be inſcribed upon his tomb, 
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Y ploits, which had raiſed the glory of the Lacedæmo- 


dicate altars to him as to a god, and to offer 


venal flatterers,) that emulated each other in ſinging his great 
exploits, for Which they were magnificently paid. Praiſe is 


power were the fruits of 
Lis with him; and only 
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fander*s : That no man had ever ſurpaſſed him in doing good 
nfm porn Sette ae Ct e e 
- Tees and perj coft him nothing whenever they 
prompted tis defizns } ner was he leſs eruel can revengeful ; * 
which what he did at Miletus is a ſufficient proof. e et 
ing that thoſe who were at the head of the people wolſd eſcape 
him, he ſwore not to do them any hurt. Thoſe” unfortunates; 
gave credit to his oath, and no ſooner appeared in publick;, 
than they were put to the ſword with his confent by the ne- 
bility, who killed them all, though no leſs than eight hundreds. 
The number of thoſe in the party of the people, whom — 

1 


to be maſſacred' in the other cities, is incredible; for he 
not only deſtroy to ſatiate his own reſentments, but to ſerve iu 
all places the enmity, malice, and avarice of his friends, 
whom he ſupported in gratifying their paſſions by the death of 
their enemies. C FR . 
There was no kind of injuſtice and violence which the 
people did not ſuffer under the government of Lyſauder? 
whilſt the Lacedæmonians, who were ſufficiently informed f 
his conduct, gave themſelves no trouble 0 prevent its effects. 
It is too common for thoſe in power to be little affected with 
the vexations and oppreſſions laid upon perfons of low con- 
dition and credit, and to be deaf to their juſt complaints, 
though authority is principalhy confided in them for the de- 
fence of the weak and poor, who have no other protectors. 
But if ſuch remonſtrances are made by a great or powerful 
perſon, from whom they may have any thing to hope or fear, 
the ſame authority that was flow and drowſy, becomes imme 
diately warm and officious; 'a certain proof that it is no the | 
love of juſtice that actuates it: This appears Here in the con- 
duct of the Lacedzmonian magiſtrates. Pfarnabaſus, weary: 
of Lyſander's E ae injuſtices, who ravaged and Hagedt 
the provinces under his command, having ſent ambaſſadors to 
Sparta, to complain of the wrongs he had received from thar 
general, the Ephori recalled them. Lana, was at that'time 
in the Hellefpont,” The letter of the Ephori” threw bim into 
great conſterfratien. As he principally feared the cbmplaints 
and accuſations of Pharnabaſus, he made all the haſte he gourd” 
to come to an explanation with him, from the OY of ſoftening 
him, and making his peace, He went for that purpoſe to 
him, and deſired, that he would write another letter to the 
Ephori, intimating a ſatisfaction in his conduct. But Ly 
ſander, ſays Plutarch, in ſuch an application to Pharnabaſus, 
forgor the proverb, Set a 7hief to catch a thief. The ſatrap 
* The Greek proverb is Cretan | Crete, 4vbo paſſed for the eft cheats. 
abainſt Cretan, 2 the people HF] and Jjars pet pur MEE 1 
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promiſed. all he deſired, and accordingly wrote ſuch a letter 
in Lyſander's preſence as he had aſked, of him, but prepared 
another to a; quite different effect. When he was to ſeal it, as 
-both letters were of the ſame; ſize. and form, he dexterouſſy put 
that he had wrote in 1225 into the place of the other, without 
being obſeryed, which he ſealed, 9d BAG AI. . 
. Lylander departed well {atisfied, and being arrived at Sparta, 
alighted at the palace where'the ſenate was aſſemhled, and de- 
livered Pharnabaſus's letter to the Ephori. But he was ſtrangely 


— 


treme confuſion and diſorder. Some days after he returned to 
the ſenate, and told the Ephori, that he was obliged to go to 
the. temple of Ammon to acquit himſelf of the ſacrifices he had 
vowed to that god before, his battles. That pilgrimage was no 
Mary than, Fee $9 eee the prin it gabe him to live as a 
private perſon in Sparta, and'to ſubmit to the yoke of obey- 
ing; be, who till then had always goyerned.. Accuſtomed long 


_ — = L 


kind of a ſovereignty exerciied by him in Aſia, he could not 
endure the mortifying equality with the multitude, nor reſtrain 
himſelf eo che ſimplicity of a private life. Hayibg abtained 
permiſſion, not without great difficulties, he embarked. _. 
As ſaop. as he was Forer the kings, reflecting that he held 
All the cities in his dependence, by the means of their 
vernors and magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by him, to whom they were 
alſo indebted for their unlimited authority, and that he was 
thereby, effectually lord and maſter of all Greece, applied them- 
ſelves, vigorouſly to reſtore the government. of the people, and 
to depoſe all his. ert atures and friends from any 75 in it. 
This alteration occaſioned great tumults at firſt. About the 
fame time Lyſander, being apprized of the deſign of Thraſy- 
bulus, to re-eſtablith the liberty of his country, returned with 
e utmoſt diligence to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage the 
acedæmonians to ſupport the party of the nobility at Athens. 
g;barg, before obſerved, that Pauſanias, from a more noble 


ſpirit of equity and generoſity, gave peace to, Athens, and by 
281 11 : 2 554 4 * 89 i „5 1 — 4 3 
chit: means, Jays: Flutareh, clipped tne wings of Lyſander's 
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ſurprized when he heard the contents, and withdrew, in ex- 


to, commandang, armies, and to the flattering diſtinctiops of a 
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Young CxRus, wack 72 aid of the. 8 troops, endeawours to 
det hrone his brother ARTAXERXES. He is killed in Al. 
dae er ee ere rere Ir r ot, 763% 
5 YI 3 ATLAS 
"ATIQUITY” — "few. 8 Ane be thoſe 1 
am about to relate in this place. We ſee on one ſide a 
young prince, abounding otherwiſe with excellent SEE: 


abandoned to his viglent ambition, carry the wary fm fas 


againſt his, brother, and ſovereign, and go to N bim almoſt 


in his own palace, 700 the view of depriving him at once of 

his 1595 pads, d. e ſee 1K 11 lays. Eh dead in the battle 

5 8 feet, of, t that brojhers and 

| 1105 1 5 eg If Blazing, and... Criminal. 

a * e free 15 W Wa tow) him,“ 10 deſtitute 'of all 
fuccour A 28 1 the 


. „ hork * as archers, reduced. to. noi leis than ten 

men, with, no reſource but in their own. perſons and 
rage ſupported, only, by the Warm deze of preſerying theis 
liberty, and of returning to their native countries; theſe 


Greeks, 1 bold, and intrepid reſdlutign,, make their retreat 


8 a, victorious axmy of a million of men, traverſe fve- o 


x. hundre leag) es, 17 WAS, — Fivers|. — 5 zinnu- 
-merable, i aſſes, an 1 at 


cp 7 55 2:16 en 1 1 ge ahem 90 un 
We vi - treat, in the opinion of, 

perienced 5 the, art of, Var, rs we 24 def 
exploit to be found! in 22010 and 
model in its kind, oy 4 "ys it is de 


minute circumſtance, by 25 jt 6 7 7 was nq; only eye- | 


witneſs, of the facts he, relates, hut the fir | mover, the ſoul o 


this. great, Se, I, Jhall Ont abridge it, and abſtr trad i its | 


moſt, Material cireumſtances ; hut I cannot amig,; ne ie 
perſons, Who make arms their profeſſion, to conſul ö 
den ene Which chere 15.4 goo . e e in 


though. 5 


ied here" what 

Homer | 
» Poſt mortem Cyri, neque armis baras entes er: tanta ĩtiheris a- 
tanto exereitu vinci, neque 'dalo , tia, te ſe uſque. terminos pati 
cop! gotuerunt; revęrtenteſque. in- 0 ene l. 
ter tot indomitas nãtiones et bare | „ + of ce, , 24G 
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1 Fes art of war, to W hom may be 
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{terminats, by 10. unhappy 4 


of their 25 Wit thout-allies, provi- 
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Homer ſays of Pheœnix the governor of Achilles, 60 That he 
was: equally capable of forming his pupil for my may or arms. 
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TAXERXES. Thirteen thouſand Greeks join him. He ſets out 


3 = get Wane in! mer 1 71 =. march offs 
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E Have: Abet) ara, that 8 fon of Da: 
W fe ty a rm Spy re 
brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at the very time 


the latter was taking poſſeſſion of it. he bad attempted to de- 
prive him of his crown and lift t er. Artaxerxes was not 
_ Inſenfible of what he had to fear from a brother of his enter- 
17 3 ambitious ſpirit, but could not refuſe pardoning 
im o and tears of his mother Paryfatis, who 
dated Here, this youngeſt ſon. He removed him therefore into 
Aſia to his government; confiding to him, contrary to all the 
rules of bee, 


an- abſojute 2 over the provinces left 
Kini'by: the will of the King his father. 
- As Toon as. he arrived there, his thow Hts were ſolel intent 


da pon revenging the ſuppoſed aFront he Had rerdived” from bis 


brother, and t dethrone him (5). He received all that came 


om court with great favour and affability, to induce" them 


inſenſibly to quit the king's party and adhere to him. He 
zined Ao che hearts of the Barbarians under his government ;- 
amiliarizing himſelf with them, and mingling with the com- 


S het tho” without forgerting the · qi 8070) of cheir ge- 


theſe he formed by various 'exerciſes' for the trade of 

He applied particularly in fecret, to raiſe from _— 
"8, and upon different pretexts, a body of Grecian 
upon whom he relied much more than upon thoſe of the Bur. 
Bartans. Clearchus rerired to his court" after having been 
bantfhed from Sparta, and was of Jour! ſervice to him, being 
an able, experienced, and vali () At the ſame time 
ſeveta? cities in the provinces zf Were revolied from 
their obedience in favour of Cyras: This incident, which was 
not an effecł of chance, but of leader: practices of that 


Ee eee tbem. rus, under the 
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pretence: of: armi inſt Tifſapheanes, aſſembled troops 
— * and to — the — more ſpeeiouſſy, ſent: 


grievous complaints to the king-againit that governor, demand- 


ing his protection and aid in the moſt. ſu e manner. Ar- 


taxerxes was deceived by theſe appearances, and believed, that . 
all Cyrus's Jen the regarded omy FPiffaphernes, and con- 


tinued quiet, from the aſſurance: of havin nothi to are 
hend for himſelf. . Hey. 
(a). Cyrus — wall 5 to improve he Wee ſecurity 


and mdolence of his brother, which ſome people conceived the 


effect of his goodneſs and komanity.. And indeed in the be- 


ginning of his reign he ſeemed to imitate the: virtues of the 


firſt Artaxerxes, whoſe name he bore. For he demeaned him 
felf with * — eat mildneſs and affability to ſuch a approached 
him; he honoured and rewarded magnificently: all: thoſe whoſe 
| ſervices had merited favour; when he paſſed ſentencs to puniſſi, 
it was without either outrage or inſult; and when he made 

preſents, it was with a graeious air, and ſuch obligi eircum- 
| we 0 as infinitely exalted: their value, and implied, that be: 
was neyer better pleaſed: than when he had an opportunity of 
doing good to his ſubjects. To all theſe excellent qualities it 
Rad very neceſſary for him to have added one no leſa 
royal, and. which would have 2 him upon his. guard againſt 
the enterprizes of à brother, ſe character he ought to ha - 
known; I mean a wiſe foreſight, that penetrates" the future, 
and renders a prince attentive to prevent or fruſtratẽ whatever 
may. diſturb the tranquillity of the ſtateG. 

be. emiſſaries 6 Cyrus at the _ were. bcc dit 
pe ng reports and opinions amon the ople, 
their 3 the cee re — A "They talked. 
that the: ſtate requ Cyrus's n à king, 
— a. —— — war, — ſhowered his favours. 
upon thoſe that ſerved him ʒ and that it was neceſſary, for the 
grandeuz of the empire to have a prince upon the thront, fire. 
_ ambition and n for the ſupport nd u ee b 
Its glor x. 

NA The youn prince loſt no time on his de; nd haftened: 

the execution. 6G toon +. He was they. twenty-three 
years old at moſt. 2 it ſervires he kad done 
the Lacedæmonians, without which they had never; obtained 
the victories that had made them maſters of Greece, he thought. 
he might ſafely open himſelf to them. He therefore imparted 
to them the pecſent ſituation of his affairs; and: the end he * 


(Gs); Plat. in Artax. P. 2013. wu A. M. 1652 Ant. 6 1 


e 
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in view; convinced that ſuch a 1 nor but in- in- 
* cline. them the more in his favou. 

In the letter he wrote them, he ſpoke. of, himſelf 3 in very 
1 — terms. He told them he had a greater and more 
:Foyal heart than his brother; that he was betten verſed in phi- 
loſophy and the * knowledge of the Magi, and that he could 

Arink more wine without being — £4 his ſenſes; a very 
meritorious quality amongſt the Barbarians, but not ſo proper 
to recommend him to the opinion of thoſe: he wrote to. The 
| Lacedæmonians ſent: orders to their flest to join that of the 
Prince immediately, and to obe the commands of Tamos his 
ꝛadmiral in all things, but without the leaſt mention of Arta- 
-Xerxes,. or ſeeming in any manner privy to his deſign. They 
thought that precaution f neceſſary. fox their juſtification with: 
ee in caſe affairs ſhould emu tre? to imat wich his 
ann ne n 


The troops of 5 ae ao the: review wank | 


made, conſiſted of — thouſand Greeks, which were the 
flower and chief force of his army, and of an hundred thou- 
land regular men of the barbarous nations. OClearchus, the 
Lacedæmonian, commanded all the Peloponneſian troops, ex- 
eept the Achzans, who had Socrates of Achaia for their leader. 


The Bœotians were under Proxenes the Theban, and the. The- 


ſalians under Menon. () The Barbarians had Perſian gene- 
_ gals; of whom the chief was Ariaus. The fleet conſiſted of 
thirty five ſnips. under Pythagoras the Lacedzmoniany. and of 


twenty-five commanded by Tamos the Ægyptian, admiral of 


* Whole fleet. It . the: ee nne along 
e learclius of all the 

Cyrus 0 his andy 6 C us of a 
..Greeks, — vthat the length and boldneſs of the 
enterprize could not fail: of diſcouraging. and: diſguſting the 
officers, as well as: ſoldiers: :Me made it his ſole — to 
; thein-affeions duringethe mately, By treating them with 
kindneſs: and humanity, convensſing freely with. them, and 
giving effeualiorders that they ſhould want for nothing. Pro- 
 Jenes} betweenmwhoſe: family and Xenophon's an- ancient friend- 
Sup ſubſiſted; preſented — young Athenian to Cyrus (4) 
-who- teceivet ee A Foyt and G2 an N e 
Haaisido e 51 NIE anti ent * 
„ei: i e. 15 21 ar . M Dk 316453 - 44476 
| 1 Foy — Cyri exped. liiop. 22. % Xngopty/Lii, p-. wel 

79 | the S rote of * Magi, 3 the Perſians, <vas meant the 35 
7 + We rin] 4 apud Cyrum gra- cum aperte decreviſſent. Juli. I. v. 
tiam: apud Artaxerxem, fi wiefet, c. 11 
veniz patrocinia, cum nihil adverſus f > 
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2 his army amongſt the Greeks . He ſet out ſor Sardis at 


ngth, and marched towards che upper provinces of Aſia. 
—. troops knew neither the occaſton of the war, nor into what 
countries they were going. Cyrus had only cauſed it to be- 
iven out, that he ſhoul a0. againſt the *. who-. woe 
Infeſted his province by their incurſions. 

(e) Tiſſaphernes, rightly judging that all theſs. p. ions 
were too great for fo ſmall- an enterprize as againſt Pi — had 
ſet out poſt from Miletus to give the king an aceount of them. 

This news occaſioned- great trouble at court. Paryfatis, the 
mother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upon as the prin- 

cipal cauſe of this war; and. all perſons in her ſervice and - 
tereſt were ſuſpected of holding intelligence with Cyrus. 8 


tira eſpecially, the reigning. queen, reproached her — 


in the moſt violent terme. Where is now, ſaid ſhe to her, 
that faith you have ſo oſten engaged for your ſon's behaviour? 


Where thoſe/ ardent prayers you employed to preſerve from 


-$4 2 — —— — brother ? It. is 


fondneſs has kindled this war, thy and hed 


4 1 an an TL of misfortunes.?“ The autipathy and 
of the two queens for each other were already very — 
much enflameck by ſuch warm repioaches e We ſhall fee what 
conſequences they have. Artaxerxes aſſembled a RE 
| army'to receive his brother.) 506 10% oe 0 29000 of 
Levyrus advanced continually by — What 
troublec him moſt on the way was the paſs of Cilicia, which 


was 4 narrom deſile betwern very high and fteep mountains, 


that would admit no more than one carriage to pais at a time. 


- Syennefis, king of the country, prepared to diſpute this paſſage 
with him, and: would infallibly have fucceeded,. but: for the 
diverſion made by Tamos with his fleet, in conjunction with 


| that of the Lacedæmbnians. To defend the ooaſts againſt the 


inſults of the fleet, Syenneſis. abandoned that important — 
which a mall body of 3 have. made bond age 
3 21 £01287 


the greateſt army. b v4 109890009 e 

When they arrived at. Tarſus, iche reels refuſed to marbh 
any farther, rightly: ſuſpecting that they were eee 
the king, and-loudly exclaiming that they had not into 
+the ſervice upon that condition. Clearchus, who commanded 
them, had occaſion For all his addreſs and ability to ſtifle this 

"comtkotion? in its: birth. cr Avrfirftthe madd uſè of author y and 
_ force, but with very ill ſucceſs, An id. deſiſted therefore, from 
open oppo ſitigh'ro their” ehcp: He" as n aſtected to, ent 4 
into "Heir regs and to port em with b is Sts 4Nů and 

4 t 2 eeradit. 
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»Credit. He declared publickly, that he would not ſeparate 


.hunſel6 from them, — adviſed them to depute perſons to the 
prince; to know from his own: mouth againft. whom they were 


-to be led, that they might follow him voluntarily if they ap- 


proved his: — 1F not, that they might demand his 
permiſſion to withdraw, By this artful evaſion he appeaſed the 
tumult, and made them eaſy, and they choſe him and fome 


other officers for their deputies. + Cyrus, whom he had ſecretly: 


apprized of every thing, made anſwer, thats he was going => 
.attack /* Abrocomas hw enemy, at twelve days march 


- thence upon the Euphrates. When. this anſwer was — nowr? 
to them, though they plainly. ſaw- againſt whom they were 
going, they refolved to proceed, and only demanded an aug- 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, inſtead of one + Darick a 


| month to each ſoldier, - promiſed to give them one and a half. 
Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of the pri- 
* — upon account of a private quarrel wich Clearchus, 


had deſerted with: part of their equipage on board æ merchant- 


Many were of opinion, that it was p roper to fend: two 
ies after them q which might be done with ge at eaſe, and- 
ugh — they ſneuld be made an 

in the ſigbt of the whole army. 


example, — ſuffering de 


Eyrus, convinced that favour t was — moſt /vertnin means to- 
the attainment of affection, and that puniſhments, like violent 
medien; ought never to be uſed but in extreme neceſſity, de- 
. elared publickly that hie would not ſuffer it to Bñẽe ſaid, that he 


kad detained any one in his ſervice by force; and added, that 


be would ſend them their wives and children, hem they had 
"Teſt as hoſtages in his hands. An-anſfwer:of- fo: much wiſdom 


and generoſity kad a.ſurprizing effect; and made even thoſe his 
: firm adherents, who: were before inclined to retire. This is an 
ee for all who govern. There is in the mind ef 
man: a of natural generolity, whick it is neceffary to know 
apply, Threats ęxaſperate them, and qhaſtiſement makes 


| chem revolt, when endeavours are uſed. to . force them to do 
—_— againft'-their will. 5 They deſire a certain degree 


of.-eonfidence in their honour, and — the glory of acquitnng 

«themmſelancf ir out of n = 
. * 1 t: 
0 Td e, | | | 

„ lat eben, Br mee. bee 0 | placuit 
FREE to. be upon the, Eupbratet. T. 

He marched Sith three bundred thou - 1 T ekcio a an plus moribus conferat 
Hes mech to joln the ting's army, bit | priticeps, qui bonos eſſe patitur, quain 


5 did wot arriet vill after the battle. I | qui cogit. Pin . 


7 The Darich-wwas worth ten Liuret. Plerumque habita ors ipſam ob- 
1 Wee N | ligat Gdern, Lw. 
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that you believe men faithful, is often the belt means to make 


chem ſo. | 
- Cyous omiaherdechred; that be marched againſt Artaerxes, 
bo which ſome murmuring was heard at firſt, but it ſoon 


ve place to theexprefiions of joy and ſatis faction, occaſioned = 


that prince's magnificent 22 to the · army. 


| (8) As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed | 
from all parts, that the-king did not intend to come directly (s 


a battle, but had reſolved to wait in the remote parts of Perfia, 
till all his forces were aſſembled; and that te ſtop his enemies, 
he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown up in the plains 
of Babylonia, with à foſſe of fre fathoms broad; and three 
deep, extending the ſpace of twelve * paraſangas or leagues, 
from the Euphrates to the wall of Media. Between the Eu- 

ates and the fofle a way had been leſt of twenty feet in 
| by which Cyrus paiſed with his whole army, having 
reviewed it the day before. The king had neglected to diſpme: 
this paſs with him, and ſuffered him to continue his march 
towards Babylen. It was Tiribaſus, who determined him not 
to fy in ſuch a manner before an enemy, againſt Whom he had - 
infinite advantages, as well from the number of his troops 26 
the valour of his RO He SIO e, to rn 


againſt the enem 7. 


Ker. H. The battle . The Greeks are rg 
bh er og eee on bit. Cravs is Aeiled. 


IE ace S che dende was Fought, was led 
Cunaxa, about + twenty-five leagues from Babylon. 


597 


; The 4 army of Cyrus confiſted” of thirteen thouſand' Greeks, an 
hundred thouſand Barbarians, and twenty chariots armed, with 


ſeythes. The enemy in horſe and foot might amount to about 
twelve hundred N under four generals, „ 5 
Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without includin 
choad choſen horſe; - that _— where the king was Hr 
n itted his perſon. But Abrocomas; Who had the” 
ammand of "thay: — thouſand wen, did not arrive till 


five 


81 Plaut. in Aoki p. 1014. e 1. Lp. (hats 4 ) Xenoph, * 
in exped, Nei 1 205, n. 8 5 n — 0 F. oy, 
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ways peculiar to. TOR, It was d e e * | 


commanly t thirty dia, W hich make 74 ee or, os ſons 7 7 all ive ferts 
about d leagie nnd a half French. Some 
wen from twenty to faxty ſtadia. In 5 Five 3 — 
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five:days aſter the battle, In the king's army were _ an 
hundred and fifty chariots armed with ſcythes. 

Cyrus believed, from the :eneniy's mat:bbring defindodthe 
paſzatithe- foſſẽ, that there would: be no battle; foi that ihe 
next day che army marched with great negligence. But on the 
third, Cyrus being i in his chariot, with few: ſoldiers in their 
ranks before. him, and the-reſt marching without any order, or br 
having their arms carried for them, an horſeman came in full 

ſpeed, crying ont ras che paſſed, that the enemy approached in 


order of battie. Upon this, great confuſion enſued, from the 2 
apprehenſion that they ſhould not have time to — up». the f 
army. Cyrus, leaping from is chariot, put on his arms 5 
immediately, andegetting on horſoback wich his javelin in his a 
hand, he gave orders univerſally to the troops to ſtand to their f 
arms, and fall into their ranks; which was executed with ſo 11 
— expedition, that the troops had not time to refreſh them- 0 
eee ; <0 
Cyrus poſted u n his ri e end Pa hl 3 2 
.— by — ki ch and the light r infantry of fe 
the Greeks,; and next them, Clearchus, Proxenes, and the reſt at 
af the general officers to Menon, at the head of their. ſeveral p 
corps. The left wing, compoſed of Lydians, Phrygians, and At 
other Aſiatick nations, were ccmmanded by Arizus,. who. had. b, 
a thouſand horſe. Cyrus placed himſelf in the centre, where th 
* choſen. troops. of the Perſians and other Barbarians were 0 
poſted. He had around him fix. hundred horſemen; armed at cb 
all points, as were their horſes, with head and breaſt-pieces. Ar 
The, prince's head; was, uncoyered, as: were thoſe of, all the fi 
Perfians, Who cuſtom it was to give attle , in chat manner; o 
the arms. I his people were red, and kale of Ane 
tere w. te, - een of 
1 (lit tle before the ouſet Glearchus adviſed Cyr 1s not. to en 
charge in e ur but to cover himſelf in the rear rf the Gre- fa 
cian ons. I Bet is it you Jay;? replied. Cyrus. At the, of 
tine 4 am eee 4g m9 V0} er uv you. have ne fin 
few e auch oof 1 L iſo ? at: wiſe. enerous of 
, clpecially we 


anſwer proves, that he knew the 1—— a. AA 
1 Had he withdrawn — his mY was | 


he 
N bt 


BS. "2 
. - 


ST 


_ thoireſt;-abd/zhe-equality.of danger 
had either ruined, or greatly weakened, all theſe potent mo- 


army, and had fix thouſand | 
by Artagerſes. Though he was in the center, he was beyond 
the left wing of Cyrus's army, ſo much did the front of his: 
own exceed that of the enemy in extent. An hundred and fifty: 
chariots armed wich ſcythes were placed in the front of: che 
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- The retiring of Cyrus 
tives, by diſcouraging as well the officers as foluiers. of his 


army. He thought, that being: chæir: general, it was incum- 
bent upon him to diſcharge all the functions of that office,» and 


to ſhew himſelf worthy to be the leader and foul of ſuch a 


number of valiant men, ready to ſhed their blood for his ſer- 
vice. 8 a . ' St $1 + ©1224. as vi 1 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet appear. But 
about three of the clock a great duſt like a White cloud aroſe, 


4 | 7 
„ 


followed ſoon after with a blackneſs; that overcaſt the Whole 


ain; after which was ſeen the glittering of: armour, lances,: 
and ſtandards. Tiſſaphernes commanded the left, which con- 
ſited of cavalry armed with white euiraſſes, and of light · armed 


infantry; in the centre was the heavy armed foot, a great part / 


of which had bucklers made of wood, which covered the ſol - 


dier entirely (theſe were Egyptians.) The reſt of the light - 


armed infantry and of the horſe formed the right wWĩng. The 


foot were drawn up by nations, with as much; depth as front, 
and in that arder compoſed ſquare battalions. The ling had © OG 


poſted himſelf in the main; body with the flower of the Whole 
horie: for bis guard, ommanded 


army at ſome. diſtance from one another. The ſcythes were; 


fxed to the axle downwards and aflant, ſo as to c ο]¹¹¹, and 


overthrow. all befote them 


ans We: fx $3 


As Cyrus rehed very much upon the Alon and expenience 
of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as ſoon as he had beat the 


enemies in his front, co take Care to incline to his leſt, and: 


Fall upon the center, Where the king was poſted ; the ſucceſa 
of the battle depending upon that attack. Bat Clearchut, 
finding it very diſicult to make his way through ſo great a body 


would take care to do what was neceflary. . 4 967 


The enemy in the mean time advanced. flowly: in good order. 


Cyrus marched in the ſpace between the two armies, the neareſt 


his own, and conſidered both of them with great attention. 


KXenophon, perceiving him, ſpurred directly up to him, to 


know whether he had any further orders to give. He called 
out to him, that the ſacriſices were favourable, and that he 
ſhauld tell the troops ſo. He then haſtened through the ranks 
to gave his orders, and ſhewed himſelf to the ſoldiers with ſuch 
Fn + PR 3. 
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a joy and ſerenity in his countenance, às inſpired them with 
new courage, and-at the ſame time with an-air of kindneſs and 
familiarity, that excited their zeal and affeRion. It is not eaſy 
to comprehend, what great effects a word, a kind air, or a 
-look of a general, will kave upon a- day of action.; and with | 
what ardour a common man will ruſh into danger, 'when he 
believes himſelf not anknown to his general, and thinks his 
walour will oblige him. l |; 
= Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a ſlow pace, 
and without noiſe and confuſion. That good order and exact 
diſcipline extremely ſurprized the Greeks, who expected to ſee 
much hurry and tumult in ſo great a multitude, and to hear 
confuſed cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. | - 
The armies were not diſtant above four or five hundred paces, 
| «when the :Greeks began to fing the hymn of battle, and to 
| march on, ſoftly at firſt, and with filence. When they came 
| near the enemy, they ſet up great cries, ſtriking their darts 
upon their ſhields to frighten the horſe, and then moving all 
| together, they ſprung forwards upon the Barbarians with all. 
| their force, who did not wait their charge, but took to their 
| heels, and fled univerſally ; except Tiſſaphernes, who ſtood 
-his ground with a ſmall part of his troops. 0 
Cyrus ſaw with pleaſure the enemy routed by the Greeks, 
and was proclaimed king by thoſe around him. But he did 
not give himſelf up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckon himſelf 
victor. He perceived, that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right 
| to attack him an flank, and marched directly againſt him with 
| his fix. hundred horſe. He killed Arta s, who commanded 
| the king's guards of fix thouſand horie, with his own hand, 
| and put the whole body to flight. Diſcovering his brother, he 
cried out wich his eyes ſparkling with rage, /_fee him, and 
2 againſt him, followed only by his principal officers; 
or his troops had quitted their ranks to follow the run-aways, 
which was an eſſential fault. * | * 
(i) The battle then became a ſingle combat, in ſome mea- 
fure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two brothers 
were ſeen tranſported with rage and fury, .endeavouring, like 
Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their ſwords into each other's 
hearts, and to aſſure themſelves of the throne by the death of 
their n | , W gr 
Cyrus, having opened his way through thofe who were 
drawn-up- in nt before — . him, and killed 
his horſe, that fell with him to the ground. He roſe, and was | 
remounted upon another, When Cyrus attacked him again, 1 
Li) Dicd, l. xiv. p. 2 54. a 
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gave him a ſecond wound, and was preparing to give him # 
third, in hopes that it would prove his laſt. The king, like 
a lion wounded by the hunters, was only the more 4 — 
from the ſmart, and ſprung forwards, impetuouſly puſhing 
his horſe againſt Cyrus, who, running headlong, and without 
regard to his perſon, threw himſelf into the midſt of a flight 
of darts aimed at him from all fides, and received a wound 
from the king's javelin, at the inſtant all the reſt diſcharged 
upon him. Cyrus fell dead: Some ſay by the wound given 
him by the king; others affirm, that he was killed by a Carian 
ſoldier. Mithridates, a young Perſian nobleman, aſſerted, that 
ke had given him the mortal ſtroke with a javelin, which en- 
tered his temple, and pierced his head quite through. The 
greateſt perſons of his court, reſolving not to ſurvive ſo good 
a maſter, were all killed around his body; a certain proof, 
fays Xenophon, that he well knew how to chuſe his friends, 
and that he was truly beloved by them. Arizus, who ought 
to have been the firmeſt of all his adherents, fled with the lefe 
wing, as ſoon as he heard of his death. EE 
Artaxerxes, after having cauſed the head and right hand of 
his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Meſabates, purſued the 
enemy into their camp. Arizus had not ſtopt there, but having 


paſſed through it, continued his retreat to the place where the 


army had encamped the day before, which was about four 
leagues diſtant. | | | 175 

Tiiſſaphernes, after the defeat of the greateſt part of his left 
wing by the Greeks, led on the reſt againſt them, and by che 
fide of the river, paſſed through the light-armed infantry of 
the Greeks, who opened to give him paſſage, and made their 
diſcharge upon him as he paſſed without loſing a man. They 
were commanded by Epiſthenes of Amphipolis, who was 
eſteemed an able captain. Tiſſaphernes kept on without re- 
turning to the charge, becauſe he perceived he was too weak, 
and went forward to Cyrus's camp, where he found the king, 
Who was plundering it; but had not been able to force the 
guarter defended by the Greeks left to guard it, who ſaved 


their baggage. 
The Greeks on their fide, and Artaxerxes on his, who did 


not know what had paſſed elſewhere, believed each of them 


that they had gained the victory; the firſt, becauſe they had 
put the enemy to flight, and purſued them ; and the king, 
becauſe he had killed his brother, beat the troops he had 


fought, and plundered their camp. The event was ſoon cleared 


up on both fides. Tiſſaphernes, upon his arrival at the camp, 
informed the king, that the Greeks had defeated his left wing, 
, Ver. IL 5 Q " | and 
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and purſued it with great, vigour; and the Greeks on their ſide 
learnt, that the king, in purſuing Cyrus's left, had penetrated 
into the camp. Upon this advice, the king rallied his troops, 
and. marched in queſt of the enemy; and Clearchus, being 
veturned from puriuing the Perſians, advanced to ſupport the 
; The two armies were ſoon very near each other, when by 
a movement made by the king, he ſeemed to intend to charge 
the Greeks by their left, who fearing to be ſurrounded on all 
ſides, wheeled about, and halted with the river on their backs, 
to prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon ſeeing that, 
the king changed his form of battle alſo, drew up his army 
in front of them, and marched on to the attack. As ſoon as 
the Greeks {aw him approach, they began to ſing the hymn of 
battle, and advanced againft the enemy even with more ardour 
than in the firſt action. | . | | 
The Barbarians again took to their heels, ran farther than 
before, and were purſued to a village at the foot of an hill, 
n which their horſe halted. The king's flandard was ob- 
ſerved to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top of 
2 pike, having its wings diſplayed. The Greeks preparing to 
purſue them, abandoned alſo the hill, fled precipitately 
with all their ps, broke, and in the utmoſt diſorder and 
confuſion.  Clearchus, baving drawn up the Greeks at the 
bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias the Syracuſan and another 
to go up it, and obſerve what paſſed in the plain. They re- 
turned with an account that the enemies fled on all ſides, and 
that their whole army was routed. | | 
As it was almoſt night, the Greeks laid down their arms to 
reſt themſelves, much ſurprized, that neither Cyrus, nor any 
one from him, appeared; and imagining, that he was either 
enga in the purſuit of the enemy, or was making haſte to 
Poſlels himſelf of ſome. important place, for, they Were ſtill 
norant of his death, and the defeat of the reſt of his army. 
hey determined therefore to return to their camp, and found 
the greateſt part of the baggage taken, with all the proviſions, 
and four hundred waggons laden with corn and wine, which 
Cyrus had expreſsly cauſed to be carried along with the army 
for the Greeks, in caſe of any preſſing neceſſity. They paſſed 
the night in the camp, the greateſt part of them without any 
refreſhment, concluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious, 
The ſucceſs of this battle ſhews the ſuperiority of valour and 
military knowledge to multitude without them, The ſmall 
army of the Greeks did not amount to more than twelve or 
thirteen thouſand men; but they were ſeatongd and diſciplined: 
4 4 — | 5 
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troops, inured to fatigues, accuſtomed to confront dangers, 
ſenſible to glory, and who, during the long Peloponneſian war, 
Had not wanted either time or means to acquire, and compleat 
themſelves in the art of war, and the methods of battle. Ars 
taxerxes's fide was computed at a million of men; but they 
were ſoldiers only in name, without force, courage, diſcipline, 
experience, or any ſenſe of honour. Hence it was, that as 
ſoon as the Greeks appeared, terror and diſorder enſued amongſt 
the enemy; and in the ſecond action, Artaxerxes himſelf did 


not dare to wait their attack, but ſhamefully betook himſelf to 
Might. 


Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the Greeks 


very much, and imputes to him, as an unpardonable neglect, 


His not having foHowed Cyrus's order, who recommended to 
him above all things to incline and charge Artaxerxes's perſon, 
This reproach ſeems groundleſs. It is not eaſy to conceive, 
How it was poſſible for that captain, who was poſted on the 
right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediately, who, in the 


center of his own army, lay beyond the utmoſt extent of the 


enemy's left, as has been ſaid before. It feems that Cyrus, 
depending as he did with great reaſon upon the valour of the 
Greeks, and deſiring they ſhould charge Artaxerxes in his poſt, 
Ought to have placed them in the left wing, which anſwered 
directly to the part where the king was; that is, to the main 
body, and not in the right, which was very remote from it. 
Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having followed 
the purſuit too warmly and too long. If after having put the 
left wing which oppoſed him into diſorder, he had charged the 
Teſt of the enemy in flank, and had opened his way to the 
center, where Artaxerxes was, It is * probable that he 
Had gained a compleat victory, and placed Cyrus upon the 
throne. The ſix hundred horſe of that prince's guard com- 
mitted the ſame fault, and by purſuing the body of troops they 


had put to flight too eagerly, left their maſter almoſ alone, 
and abandoned to the mercy of the enemy; without conſider- 


ing, that they were choſen from the whole army for the imme- 
diate guard of his perſon, and for no other purpoſe whatſoever, 


Too much ardour is often PER in a battle, and it is ths 


duty of an able general to know how to reſtrain and direct it. 
Cyrus himſelf erred highly in this reſpect, and abandoned 


| himſelf too much to his blind paſſion for glory and revenge, 


In running head-long to attack his brother, he forgot, that 
there is a wide difference between a general and a private fol. 
dier. He ought not to have expoſed himſelf, but as it was 
conſiſtent with a prince; as the head, not the hand; as the 


Qz2 perſon 
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perſon who was to give orders, and not as thoſe who were te | 
execute them. 5 | 5 

| I ſpeak in this manner after the judges in the art of war, 
; and would not chuſe to advance my own opinion upon things 
out of my ſphere, _ | | 


1 Secr. III. Eulogy of Crus. 


(#) 2 N gives us a magnificent character of 

Cyrus, and that not upon the credit of others, but 

| from what he ſaw and knew of him in his own perſon. He 

| — was, fays he, in the opinion of all that were acquainted with 

him, after Cyrus the Great, a prince the moſt worthy of the 

ſupreme authority, and had the moſt noble, and moſt truly | 

royal ſoul. From his infancy he ſurpaſſed all of his own a 4 

zn every exerciſe, whether it were in managing the horſe, | 

= drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chace, in which 

he diſtinguiſhed himſelf once by fighting and killing a bear 

that attacked him. Thoſe advantages were exalted in him by 

| the nobleneſs of his air, an engaging aſpect, and by all the 
| graces of nature, that conduce to recommend merit. 

| | When his father had made him ſatrap of Lydia, and the 

| | neighbouring * provinces, his chief care was to make the 


eople ſenſible, that he had nothing ſo much at heart, as to 

eep his word inviolably, not only with regard to publick 

treaties, but the moſt minate of his promiſes ; a quality very 

rare amongſt princes, and which however 1s the baſis of all 

- good government, and the ſource of their own, as well as their 
u 


. 


ple's, happineſs. Not only the places under his authority, 
t the enemy themſelves, repoſed an entire confidence in 


| him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always deſired to 
return it double, and that he might live no longer (as he ſaid 
| himſelf) than whilſt he ſurmounted his friends in benefits, and 
| is enemies in vengeance, (It had been more glorious for 
| him to have overcome the latter by the force of favour and 
| benevolence.) Nor was .there ever prince, that people were 
| _ more afraid to offend, nor for whoſe ſake they were more ready 
| to hazard their poſſeſſions, lives, and fortunes. 

| - Leſs intent upon being feared than beloved, his ſtudy was to 
make his greatneſs appear only where it was uſeful and bene- 
ficial, and to extinguiſh all other ſentiments, but thoſe which 
flow from gratitude and affection. He was induſtrious to do 


| (4) De Exped. Cyr. I. i. p. 266, 267. 
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good upon all occaſtons, to confer his favours with judgmens 
and in ſeaſon, and to ſhew, that he thought himſelf rich, pow- 
erful, and happy, only as he made others ſenſtble of his being, 
ſo by his benevolence and liberality. But he took. care not to 
exhauſt the means by an imprudent profuſion. He did not 
* laviſh, but diſtribute, his favours. He choſe rather to make 
his liberalities the rewards of merit, than mere donations, and 
that they ſhould be ſubſervient in promoting virtue, and not in 
ſupporting the ſoft and abject ſloth of vice. | 
He was particularly pleaſed with conferring his favours upon 
valiant men, and governments and rewards were only beſtowed 
on thofe who had diſtinguiſked themſelves by their actions. He 
never granted any honour or dignity te favour, intrigue, os 
faction, but to merit only; upoa which depends not only the 
lory but the proſperity of governments. By that means he 
on made virtue eſtimable, and the purſuit of men, and ren- 
dered vice contemptible and horrid. The provinces, animated 
with a noble emulation to deſerve, furniſhed him in a very 
ſhort time with a conſiderable number of excellent ſubjects of 
every kind; who under a different government would have 
remained unknown, obſcure, and uſeleſs. 
Never did any one know how to oblige with a better grace, 
or to win the hearts of thoſe who could ſerve him with more 
engaging behaviour. As he was fully ſenſible that he ſtood in 
need of the aſſiſtance of others for the executioa of his deſigns, 
he thought juſtice and gratitude required that he ſhould render 
has adherents all the eview in his power. Alk the preſents 
made him, whether of ſplendid arms, or rich apparel, he diſ- 


' tributed among his friends, according to their ſeveral taſtes or 


occaſions ; and uſed to ſay, that the brighteſt ornament, and 
moſt exalted riches, of a prince, conſiſted in adorning and 
enriching thoſe who ſerved him well. In effect, ſays Xenophon, 
to do good to one's friends, and to excel them in liberality, 
does not ſeem ſo admirable in ſo high a fortune; but to tranſ- 
cend them in goodneſs of heart and ſentiments of friendſhip 
and affection, and to take more pleaſure in conferring, than 
receiving, obligations ; in this, I find Cyrus truly worthy of 
eſteem and admiration. The firſt of theſe advantages he de- 
rives from his rank; the other from himſelf and his intrinſiclæ 
merit.. | | 
By theſe extraordinary qualities he acquired the univerſal 
eſteem and affection as well of the Greeks, as Barbarians. A 


great proof of what Xenophon here ſays, is, that none ever 


* Q- 3 quitted 
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quitted the ſervice of Cyrus for the king's; whereas great 
numbers went over every day to him from the king's party 
after the war was declared, and even of ſuch as had moſt credit 
at the court; becauſe they were all convinced, that Cyrus 
knew beit how to diſtinguiſh and reward their ſervices. 

It is moſt certain, that young Cyrus did not want great 
virtues, ard a ſuperior merit ; but I am ſurprized, that Xeno- 

hon, in draw ing his character, has deſcribed only the moſt 

autiful features, and fuch as are proper to excite our admi- 
ration of him, without ſaying the leaſt word of his defects, 
and eſpecially of that immoderate ambition, that was the ſoul 
of all his actions, and which at length put arms into his hands 
againſt his elder brother and king. Is it allewable in an hiſto- 
rian, whoſe chief duty it is to paint virtue and vice in their 
proper colours, to relate at large an enterprize of ſuch a nature, 
without intimating the leaſt diſlike or imputation againſt it? 
But with the Pagans, ambition was ſo far from being conſidered 


as a vice, that it often paſſed for a virtue. 


Secr. IV. The ting ts for compelling the Greeks to deliver up theis 

arm. They reſolved to die rather than ſurrender themſelves. 
A treaty is made with them. T1iSSAPHERNES takes upon him 
30 conduct them back io their own country. He treacherouſly 
ſeizes CLEARCHUs and four other generals, aubo are all pus 
zo death. | "4 | 


(1) 'F: HE Greeks, having learnt, the day after the battle, 

1 that Cyrus was dead, ſent deputies to Ariæus, the 
peneral of the Barbarians, who had retired with his troops to 
ihe place from whence they had marched the day before the 
action, to offer him, as victors, the crown of Perſia in the 
room of Cyrus. At the ſame time arrived Perſian heralds at 
arms from the king, to ſummon thęm to deliver up their arms; 
to whom they anſwered with an thoghty air, that they talked 
a ſtrange language to conquerors ; that if the king would have 
their arms, he might come and take them if he could ; but 
that they would die before they would part with them : That 
3f he would receive them into the number of his allies, they 
would ſerve him with fidelity and valour ; * but if he imagined 
to reduce them into ſlavery as conquered, he might know, they 
had wherewithal to defend themſelves, and were In » 

F . e 


5 (1) Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr, 1. ii. p. 272—292. Diod. 1. xiv, p. 255 
257. a 

. % Sin ut victis -ſervitium indice- | et promptum libertati aut ad morteng 
retur, eſſe Gbi ferrum et juventutem, animum. Tacit. Annui. I. iv, 6:46, - 
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Tofe their lives and liberty together. The heralds added, that 
they had orders to tell them, that if they continued in the 
place where they were, they would be allowed a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, but if they advanced or retired, ' that they would be 
treated as enemies. The Greeks agreed, and were aſked by 
the heralds what anſwer they ſhould report. Peace in con- 
tinuing here, or war in marching, replied Clearchas, without 
explaining himſelf farther ; from the view of keeping the king 
always in ſuſpence and uncertainty. | : 
The anſwer of Ariæus to the Grecian deputies was, that 
there were many. Perſians more confiderable than himſelf, who 
would not ſuffer him upon the throne, and that he ſhould ſet 
out early the next day to return into Ionia ; that, if they would 
march thither with him, they might join him in the night. 


Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, prepared to depart. 


He' commanded from thenceforth, as being the ſole perfon of 
ſufficient capacity; for he had not been actually elected general 
march | | 

The ſame night, Milthocytes the Thracian, who commanded 
Grty horſe, and about three hundred foot of his own country, 
went and ſurrendered himſelf to the king; the reſt of the 


Greeks began their march under the conduct of Clearchus, 


and arrived' about midnight at the camp of Arizus, After 
they had drawn up in battle, the principal officers-went to wait 


on him in his tent, where they ſwore alliance with him; and 


the Barbarian engaged to conduct the army without fraud. In 
confirmation. of the treaty, they ſacrificed a wolf, a ram, a 
boar, and a bull; the Greeks dipt their ſwords, and the Bar- 
Þbarians the point of their javelins, in the blood of the victims. 
Arizus did not think it proper to return by the ſame rout 
they came, becauſe, having found nothing for their ſubſiſtence 
the laſt ſeventeen days of their march, they muſt have ſuffered 
much more, had they taken the ſame way back again. He 


therefore took another; exhorting them only to make long 


marches at firft, in order to evade the king's purſuit ; which 
they could not effect. Towards the evening, when they were 
not far from ſome villages where they propoſed to halt, the 


| ſcouts came in with advice, that they had ſeen ſeveral equipagey 


and convoys, which made it reaſonable to judge, that the 
enemy were not far off. Upon which they ſtood their ground, 
and waited their coming up; and the next day, before ſun- 
riſing, drew up in the ſame order as in the preceding battle. 
So bold an appearance terrified the king, who ſent heralds, not 
— = before, the ſurrender of their arms, but to — 

e peace and a treaty. Clearchus, who was informed o 


| 
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their arrival, whilſt he was buſy in drawing up his troops, 
gave orders to bid them wait, and to tell them, that he was 
not yet at leiſure to hear them. He aſſumed purpoſely an air 
of- haughtineſs and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and at 
the ſame tzme to ſhew the fine appearance and good condition 
of his phalanx. When he advanced with the moſt ſhewy of 
His officers, expreſsly choſen for the occaſion, and had heard 
what the heralds had to propoſe ; he made anſwer, that they 
muſt begin with giving battle, becauſe the army, being. in 
want of proviſions, had no time to loſe. The heralds, having : 
carried back this anſwer to their maſter, returned immediately; ; 
which ſhewed, that the king, or whoever ſpoke in his name, | 
was not very diſtant. They ſaid, they had orders to conduct : 
them to villages, where they would find proviſions in abun- : 
dance, and conducted them thither accordingly.  «- 
The army ſtaid there three days, during which, Tiſſaphernes 
arrived from the king, with the queen's brother and three other 
Perſian grandees, attended by a great number of officers and 
domeſticks. After having ſaluted the generals, who advanced 
to receive him, he told them by his interpreter, that being a 
neighbour of Greece, and ſeeing them engaged in dangers, 
out of which it would be difficult to extricate themſelves, he 
had uſed his good offices with the king, to obtain permiſſion to 
re- conduct them into their own country; being convinced, that 
neither themſelves, nor their cities, would ever be unmindful 
of that favour: That the king, without having declared him- 
ſelf poſitively upon that head, had commanded him to come 
to them, to Low for what cauſe they had taken arms againſt 
him ; and he adviſed them to make the king ſuch an anſwer, 
as might not give any offence, and might enable him : to do 
them | cg « We call the gods to witneſs,” replied Clear- 
chus, that we did not liſt ourſelves to make war with the 
«« king, or to march againſt him. Cyrus, concealing his true 
% motives under different pretexts, brought us almoſt hither 
«© without explaining himſelf, the better to ſurprize you. And 
«© when we ſaw him ſurrounded with dangers, we thought it 
e infamous to abandon him, after the favours we had received 
«© from him. But as he is dead, we are releaſed from our 
«© engagement, and neither defire to conteſt the crown with 
«© Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his country; provided he does 
«© not oppoſe our return, However, if we are attacked, we 
4 ſhall endeavour, with the aſſiſtance of the 2 to make a 
4 good defence; and ſhall not be ungrateful in regard to 
4 thoſe, who render us any ſervice.” Tiſfaphernes replied, 
that he would let the king know what they ſaid, and return 
: Wi 
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with his anſwer. But his not coming the next day gave the 
Greeks ſome anxiety : He however arrived on the-thard, and 
told them, that'after much controverſy, he had at length ob- 
tained the king's grace for them : For, that it had been repre- 
ſented to the king, that he ought not to ſuffer people to return 
with impunity into their country, who had been fo inſolent to 
come thither to make war upon him. “ In fine,” ſaid he, 
« you may now aſſure yourſelves of not finding any obſtacle 
« to your return, and of being ſupplied with: proviſions, or 
« ſuffered to buy them; and you may judge, that you are to 
4c paſs without committing any diforders in your march, and 
* that you are to take only what is neceſſary; provided you- 
« are not furniſhed with it.” Theſe conditions were ſworn- 
to on. both ſides. Tiſſaphernes and the queen's brother gave 
their hands to the colonels and captains: in token of amity.. 
After which. Tiſſaphernes withdrew, to diſpoſe. his affairs ;, 
promiſing. to return as ſoon as they would. admit, in order to 
go back with:them into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, continuing 
encamped near Ariæus, who received frequent: viſits from his 
brothers, and other relations, as did the officers. of his army: 


from the Perſians of the different party; who aſſured them from 


the king of an entire oblivion of the paſt.; ſo that the friendſhip: 
of Arizus for. the Greeks appeared to cool.every day more and 
more.. This change gave them cauſe of uneaſineſs. Several: 
of the officers went: to Clearchus and the other generals, and: 
ſaid. to them, What do we here any longer? Are we not 
««. ſenſible, that the king deſires to ſee us all periſh, that others 
may be terriſied by our example? Perhaps he keeps us wait - 
ff, ing her, till. be re · aſſembles his diſperſed: troops, or. ſends 
« to ſeize the paſſes in our way; for he will never ſuffer us to 
« return into Greece, to divulge our. on glory and his ſrame. 
Clearchus made anſwer to this diſcourſe, that to depart without 
conſulting the king, was to break. with him,, and to declare 
war by violating the treaty; that they ſhould. remain without 
a conductor in a country where nobody would ſupply them witk 
proviſions ; that Ariæus would abandon them; and that even 
their. friends would become their enemies; that he did not 
know, but. there might be other rivers. to paſs, and. that, though 
the Euphrates were the only one, they could not get over it, 


were the paſſage ever ſo little diſputed. That if it were ne- 
ceſſary to come to. a battle, they ſhould find themſelves without 


cavalry againſt an enemy, that had" a very numerous and ex- 
cellent body of horſe ; ſo that if they gained the victory, they 
could make no great advantage of it, and if: they were over- 
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come, they were utterly and irretrievably loſt. ** Beſides, why 
% ſhould the king, who has ſo many other means to deſtroy us, 
engage his word only to violate it, and thereby render him- 

« ſelf execrable in the fight of gods and men!“ | 
Tiſſaphernes however arrived with his troops, in order to 
return into his government, and they ſet forward all together 
under the conduct of that ſatrap, who ſupplied them with pro- 
viſions. Ariæus with his troops encamped with the Barbarians, 
and the Greeks ſeparated at ſome diſtance, which kept up a 
continual diſtruſt amongſt them. Beſides which, there hap- 
pened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, that augmented 
their averſion for each other. After three days march, they 
arrived at the wall of Media, which is an hundred feet high, 
twenty broad, and twenty leagues * in extent, all built of 
bricks, cemented with bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, 
from which it was not very diſtant at one of its extremities. 
When they had paſſed it, they marched eight leagues in two 
days, and came to the river Tygris, after having cr.fſed two 
of its canals, cut expreſsly for watering the country. They 
then paſſed the f Tygris upon a bridge of twenty-ſeven boats 
near Sitacum, a very great and populous city. After four days 
march they arrived at another city very powerful alſo, called 
Opis. They found there a baſtard brother of Artaxerxes with 
a very conſiderable body of troops, which he was bringing 
from Suſa and Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the fine order 
of the Greeks. From thence, having paſſed the deſerts of 
Media, they came after a march of ſix days to a place called 
the lands of Paryſatis; the revenues of which appertained to 
that princeſs. 'Tiflaphernes, to inſult the memory of her ſon 
Cyrus, ſo dearly beloved by her, gave the villages tobe plun- 
dered by the Greeks. Continuing their march through the 
deſert on the fide of the Tygris, which they had on their left, 
they arrived at-Cznz, a very great and rich city, and from 
thence at the river Zabates. | 
The occafions of diſtruſt increaſed every day between the 
Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent on 
bim to come to an explanation once for all with Tiſſaphernes. 
He began with obſerving upon the ſacred and inviolable nature 
_ of the treaties ſubſiſting between them. Can a man,” _— 
* : - 2) 


bat — Paraſangas. 1 | require a Tong differtation. My 
T The march x Greeks and the 22 3 I a= 
F the ar rom the day after the | ſuch diſcuſſions, whi muſt therefore 
2 till 23 0 -# ale refer to thoſe tobe art more able ban 
abounds in the tert of Tenepbon with me. : e 
vun great obſcarities, io explain which | 


mien was awfal and ſebere; Ne, 
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he, conſcious of the guilt of perjury, be capable of living 
« at eaſe? How would he ſhun the wrath of the gods, the 
« witneſſes of treaties, and eſcape their vengeance, whoſe 
© power is univerſal ?“ He added afterwards many things to 
prove, that the Greeks were obliged by their own intereſt to 
continue faithful to him, and that, by renouncing his alliance, 
they muſt firſt inevitably renounce not only all religion, but 
reaſon and common ſenſe. Tiſſaphernes ſeemed to reliſh this 
diſcourſe, and ſpoke to him with all the appearance of the 

moſt perfect fiacerity ; infinuating at the ſame time, that ſome 
perſons had done him bad offices with him. If you will 
“bring your officers hither,” ſaid he, I will ſhew you thoſe, 
« who have wronged you in their repreſentations.” He kept 
him to ſupper, and profeſſed more friendſhip for him than 


ves. ----;: 1 


The next day Clearchus propoſed in the aſſembly, to go 


with the ſeveral commanders of the troops to Tiſſaphernes. 


He ſuſpected Menon in particular, whom he knew to have had 
a ſecret conference with the ſatrap in the preſence of Ariæus ; 
beſides which, they had already differed ſeveral times with each 
other. Some objected, that it was not proper that all the 
generals ſhould go to Tiſſaphernes, and that it did not conſiſt 
with prudence to rely implicitly upon the profeſſions of a Bar- 
barian. But Clearchus continued to inſiſt upon what he had 
moved, till it was agreed, that the four other commanders, 
with twenty captains, and about two hundred ſoldiers, under 
the. pretext of buying proviſions in the Perſian camp, where 
there was a market, ſhould be ſent along with him, When, 
they came to the tent of Tiſſaphernes, the five eommanderg, 
Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates, were ſuf- 
fered to enter, but the captains remained without at the dom. 
Immediately, on a certain ſignal before agreed on, thoſe within 
were ſeized, and the others put to the ſword. Some Perſian 


horſe aſterwards ſcoured the country, and killed all the Greeks 


they met, whether freemen or flaves. Clearchus, with the 
other generals, was ſent to the king, who ordered their heads 
to be cut off, Xenophon deicribes, with ſufficient extent ths 


* [ _ ” 


characters of thoſe ofhicers. 5 40565 e634 
Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity for 
forming great enterprizes. His courage was not raſh, but 
direQed by prudence, and he retained all the coolneſs of his 


temper and preſence of mind in the midſt of the greateſt dan- 


rs. Ile loved the troops, and let them want for nothing. 
knew how to make them obey him; but out df fear. 


ments 


% 


mentum, 6G, demptis utriuſque vitiis, 
"tle virtutes miſcerentur. Tacit. Hiſt. | ritatem, aut ſeveritas amorem, de- 
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ments inſtant and rigorous : He gave way fometimes to paſſion, 
but preſently came to himſelf, and always chaſtiſed with juſtice. 
His great maxim was, that nothing could be done in an army 
without a fevere diſcipline; and from him came the ſaying, 
that a ſoldier ought to fear his general more than the enemy. 
The troops * eſteemed his valour, and did juſtice to his merit; 
but they were afraid of his humour, and did not love to ſerve 
under him. In a word, ſays Xenophon, the ſoldiers feared 


him as ſcholars do a ſevere pxdagogue. We may ſay of him 


with Tacitus, that by an exceſs of ſeverity he made, what had 
Otherwiſe been well done by him, unamiable ; (a) Cupidine 
feveritatis in his etiam, que rite faceret, acerbus. | 
Proxenes was of Bœotia. From his infancy he aſpired at 
great things, and was induſtrious. to make himſelf capable of 


them. He ſpared no means for the attainment of inſtruction, 


and was the diſciple of Gorgias the Leontine, a celebrated 
Thetorician, who ſold his lectures at a very high price. When 


he found himſelf capable of 5 and of doing good 


to his friends, as well as of being ſerved by them, he entered 
into Cyrus's ſervice with the view of advancing himſelf. He 
did not want ambition, but would take no other path to glory 


than that of virtue. He had been a perfect captain, had he 


Had to do with none but brave and diſciplined men, and it had 
been only neceſſary to be beloved. He was more apprehenſive 
of being in his ſoldiers diſpleaſure, than his ſoldiers in his. 


He thought it ſufficient for a commander to praiſe good actions, 


without puniſhing bad ones ; for which reaſon he was beloved 
dy the worthy ; but thoſe of a different character abuſed his 
facility. He died at thirty years of age. | 

| Could the two great perſons, we have here drawn after 
Xenophon, have been moulded into one, ſomething perfect 
might have been made of them ; retrenching their ſeveral de- 


| ets, and retaining only their virtues : But it rarely happens, 
that the ſame man, f as Tacitus fays of Agricola, behaves, 


according to the exigency of times and circumſtances, ſome- 
times with 4 and ſometimes with ſeverity, without 
leflening his authority by the former, or the people's affection 
by the latter. | x TY 

| Menon 


(a) Tacit. Annal. c. Ixxv. 


'® Manebat admiratio viri et fama; ſed oderant. Tacit, Hiftor. I. ii. e. 69, 


Egregium principatus tempera- | tiis ſeverus et comis—nec illi, quod 
L E rariflimum, aut facilitas autho- 
A ü. c. 5. . | miguit, Tacit. in Agric. c. ix. 


41 Pro variis demporibus ac nego- 
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Menon was a Theſſalian, avaritious and ambitious, but 
ambitious only from the motive of avarice, purſuing honour 
and eſtimation for the mere lucre of money. He courted the 
friendſhip of the great, and of perſons in authority, that he 
might have it in his power to commit injuſtice and oppreſſion 
with impunity. To obtain his ends, all means with him were 
virtue ; falſhood, fraud, perjury ; whilſt ſincerity, and inte- 

rity of heart, ſtood in his ſcheme for weakneſs and ſtupidity. 
He loved nobody ; and if he profeſſed friendſhip, it was only 
to deceive. As others made their glory conſiſt in religion, 
probity, and honour, he valued himſelf upon injuſtice, deceit, 
and treachery, He gained the favour of the great by falſe _ 
reports, * and calumny ; and that of the foldiery by 
licence and impunity. In fine, he endeavoured to render him- 
felf terrible by the miſchief it was in his power to do, and 
| Imagined he favoured thoſe to whom he did none. | 
| It was in my thoughts to have retrenched theſe characters, 
which interrupt the thread of the hiſtory. But as they are a 


lively image of the manners of men, which in all times are 


the ſame, I thought retaining them would neither be uſcleſs 
nor diſagreeable to the reader. Po 


StecT. V. Retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks from the province - 
, Babylon to Trebiſond, | 


65) 52 HE generals of the Greeks having been ſeized, and 
the officers who attended them maſlacred, the troops 
were in the higheſt conſternation. They were five or ſix hun- 
dred leagues from Greece, furrounded with great rivers and 
enemy nations, without any ſupplies of proviſions. In this 
ſtate of general dejection, they could not think of taking either 
nouriſhment or repofe. In the middle of the night, Xeno- 
phon, a young Athenian, but of prudenee and eapacity ſupes 
rior to his years, went to ſome of the officers, and repreſented 
to them, that they had-no time to loſe ; that it was of the laſt 
importance to prevent the bad deſigns of the enemy; that, 
however {mall their number, they would render themſelves 
formidable, if they behaved: with. boldneſs and reſolution ; 
that valour and not multitude determines the ſucceſs of arme; 
and that it was neceffary above all things to nominate generals 
immediately; beeauſe an army without commanders is like a 
body without a ſouh. A couneil was immediately held, at 
which an hundred officers were preſent, and Xenophon, bein 
defired to ſpeak, deduced the reaſons at large, he had at rf 
| | but 


60 Xenoph, in Exped. Cyr, 1, jt, & ivg 
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but lightly touched upon; and upon his advice commanders 

were appointed. They were Timaſion for Clearchus, Xan- 
thicles for Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Phileſius for Menon, 
and Xenophon for Proxenes. | 

Before the break of day, they. aſſembled the army. The 
generals made ſpeeches to animate the troops, and Xenophog 
amongſt the reſt. Fellow-ſoldiers,” ſaid he, the loſs of 
« ſo many brave men by vile treachery, and the being aban- 
«« doned by cur friends, is very deplorable : But we muſt not 
46 ſink under our misfortunes, and, if we cannot conquer, let 
 « us chuſe rather to periſh gloriouſly, than to fall into the 
« hands of Barbarians, who would inflict upon us the greateſt 
« miſeries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles of Platza, 
„ 'Thermopylz, Salamin, and the many others wherein our 


c defeated the innumerable armies of the Perſians, and thereby 
c rendered the name alone of Greek for ever formidable. It 
4% is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we poſſeſs, 
« of acknowledging no maſters upon earth but the gods, nor 
c any happineſs but what conſiſts with liberty. Thoſe gods, 
« the avengers of perjury, and witneſſes of the enemy's trea- 
4 ſon, will be favourable to us; and as they are attacked in 
4c the violation of treaties, and take pleaſure in humbling the 
% proud, and exalting the low, they will alſo follow us to 
battle, and combat for us. For the reſt, fellow-ſoldiers, as 
we have no refuge but in victory, which muſt be our hope, 
and will make us ample amends for whatever it coſts to 
attain it ; I ſhould believe, if it were your opinion, that, 
for the making a more ready and leſs difficult retreat, it would 
be very proper to rid ourſelves of all the uſeleſs baggage, 


All the ſoldiers that moment lifted up their hands to fignify 
eir approbation and conſent to all that had been ſaid, and 
without loſs of time ſet fire to their tents and carriages ; ſuch 
of them as had too much equipage giving it others who had 

too little, and deftroying the reſt, 
It was reſolved to march the army without tumult or violence, 
if their return was not oppoſed ; but otherwiſe to open them- 


began their march in the form of a great hollow ſquare with 
the baggage in the centre. Chiriſophus the Lacedzmonian had 
the vanguard ; two of the oldeſt captains the right and left; 
and Timafion with Xenophon were poſted in the rear as the 
neither horſe nox flingers, they were extremely — ag 


* 


6 anceſtors, though with a ſmall number, have tought and 


% and to keep only what is abſolutely neceſſary in our march.” 


ſelves a paſſage ſword in hand through the enemy. They 


youngeſt officers. The firſt day was rude; becauſe, having 
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detachment ſent againſt them: But they provided againſt that 
inconvenience by following Xenophon's advice. They choſe 
two hundred men out of the Rhodians in the army, whom 
they armed with ſlings, and augmented their pay for their en- 
couragement. They could throw as far again as the Perſians, 
becauſe they diſcharged balls of lead, and the others made uſe 
of large flints. They mounted alſo a ſquadron of fifty men 
upon the horſes intended for the * and ſupplied their 
places with other beaſts of burden. By the means of this 
fupply a ſecond detachment of the enemy were very ſeverely 
handled. | 

After ſome days march, Tiſſaphernes appeared with all his 
forces. He contented himſelf with harraſſing the Greeks, 
who moved on continually. The latter obſerving the difficulty 


of retreating in a hollow ſquare in the face of the enemy, from 


the unevenneſs of ground, hedges, and other obſtacles, which 
might oblige them to break it, changed their order of battle, 
and marched in two columns, with the little baggage they had 
in the ſpace between them. 'They formed a body of reſerve of 
ſix hundred choſen men, whom they divided in fix companies, 


and ſub-divided by fifties and tens, to facilitate their motions 


according to occaſion. When the columns came cloſe to each 
other, they either remained in the rear, or filed off upon the 
flanks on both ſides, to avoid diforder ; and when they opened, 
they fell into the void ſpace in the rear between the two co- 
lumns. Upon any occaſion of attack, they immediately ran 
where it was neceſſary. The Greeks ſtood ſeveral charges, but 
they were neither conſiderable, nor attended with much loſs. 

They arrived at the river 'Tygris. As its depth would not 
admit them to paſs it without boats, they were obliged to croſs 
the Carducian mountains, becauſe there was no other way, 
and the priſoners reported, that from thence they would enter 
Armenia, where they might paſs the Tygris at its ſource, and 
afterwards the Euphrates, not very diſtant from it. To gain 
thoſe defiles before the enemy could ſeize them, it was thought 
proper to- ſet forwards in the night, in order to arrive at the 


foot of the mountains by the break of day; which was done 


accordingly. Chiriſophus continued at the head of the ad- 
vanced guard, with the troops armed with miflive weapons, 
beſides his, ordinary corps; and Xenophon in the rear, with 
only the heavy-armed ſoldiers, becauſe at that time there wag 
nothing to fear on that ſide. The inhabitants of the country 
had alin poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the heights, from whence it 
was neceſſary to drive them, which could not þe done without 
great danger and difficulty. | Th 
= Q 
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The officers, having held a council of war, were of © 
nion, that it was proper to leave behind them all the beaſts of 
burden not abſolutely neceſſary, with all the ſlaves lately taken; 
becauſe both the one and the other would retard their march 
too much in the great deſiles they had too paſs ; beſides which, 
it required a greater quantity of proviſions to ſupport them, 
and thoſe who had the care of the beaſts were uſeleſs in fight, 
That. regulation was executed without delay, and they con- 
tinued their march, ſometimes fighting, and ſometimes halting. 
The paſſing of the mountains, which took up ſ:ven days, fa- 
tigued the troops exceedingly, and occafioned ſome loſs ; but 
at length they arnved at villages, where they found proviſions 
in abundance, and reſted ſome days, to recover the ſevere fa- 
tigues the army had ſuffered; in compariſon with which all 
they had undergone in Perſia was trivial. 

They found themſelves ſoon after expoſed to new danger. 
Almoſt at the foot of the mountains they came to a river, twe 
hundred feet in breadth, called Centrites, which ſtopped their 
march. They had to defend themſelves againſt the enemy, 
who purſued them in the rear, and the Armenians, the ſoldiers 
of the country, who defended the oppoſite fide of the river.. 
They attempted in vain to paſs it in a place where the water 
came up to their arm-pits, and were carried away by the rapi- 
dity of the current, againſt which the weight of their arms 
made them unable to reſiſt. By good fortune they diſcovered. 
another place not ſo deep, where the ſoldiers had ſeen the 
people of the country paſs. It required abundance of addreſs, 
diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy on both fides af 
them. The army however paſſed. the river at length without. 
much loſs. | 5 
They marched afterwards with leſs interruption; paſſed: the 
ſouree of the Tygris, and arrived at the little river Teleboa,. 
which is very beautiful, and has many villages on its banks. 
Here began the weſtern Armenia; which was governed by 
Tiribaſus, a fatrap much beloved by the king,, and had 
the honour to help him to“ mount on horſeback. when at 
the court: He offered to let the army paſs, and to ſuffer 
the ſoldiers to. take all they wanted, upon condition, that 
they ſhould commit no ravages in their march; which pro- 
poſal was accepted and ratified on each. ſide. Piribaſus kept 
always a flying camp at a ſmall. diſtance from the army. 
There fell a great quantity of ſnow, which gave the troops. 
ſome inconvenience ; and they learnt from a priſoner, that 
Tiribaſus had. a deſign. to attack the. Greeks at a paſs of: the 
k a moun- 


9 The French tranſlator of RXenopbon | he got on horſeback, avitbout confi 


a5 he held the king's ſtirrup when | dering, that the ancients uſed none. 
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mountains, in a defile, through which they muſt neceſſarily 
march. They prevented him by ſeizing that poſt, after having 
put the enemy to flight. After ſome days march through de- 
ferts, they paſſed the Euphrates near its ſource, not having the 
water above their middles. 8 
They ſuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, 
which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpiration ; ſo that 
it was thought neceſſary to ſacrifice to the wind, upon which it 
ſeemed to abate. They marched on in ſnow five or fix feet deep, 
which killed ſeveral ſervants and beaſts of burden, beſides thirty: 
ſoldiers. They made fires during the night, for they found 
plenty of wood. All the next day, they continued their 
march through the ſnow, when many of them, from the exceſs 
of hunger, — with languor or fainting, continued lying 
upon the ground, through weakneſs and want of ſpirits. When 
ſomething had been given them to eat, they found themſelves 
relieved, and continued their march. 
The enemy ftill purſued them, of whom many, overtaken by 
the night, remained on the way without fire or proviſions, ſa 
that ſeveral died of their hardſhips, and the enemy who followed 
them took ſome baggage. Some foldiers were alſo left behind, 
that had loſt their ſight, and others their toes, by the ſnow. 
Againſt the firſt evil it was good to wear ſomething black be- 


fore the eyes; and againſt the other, to keep the legs always 


in motion, and to bare the feet at night. Arriving in a more 
commodious place, they diſperſed themſelves into the neigh- 
bouring villages, to recover and repoſe after their fatigues. 
The houſes were built under-ground, with an opening at top, 


' like a well, through which the deſcent was by a ladder ; but 


there was another entrance for cattle. They found there, 
ſheep, cows, goats, poultry ; with wheat, barley, and pulle ; 
and for drink, there was beer, which was-very ſtrong, when 
not mingled with water, but was agreeable to thoſe who were 
uſed to it. They drank this with a reed out of the veſlels that 
held the beer, upon which they ſaw the barley ſwim. The 


- maſter of the houſe where Xenophon lay, received him very 


kindly, and even ſhewed him where he had concealed ſome 
wine; beſides which he made him a preſent of ſeveral horſes. 
He taught him alſo to faſten a kind of hurdles to their feet, 
and to do the ſame to other beaſts of burden, to prevent their 
finking in the ſnow ; without which they would have been up 
to the girth in it at every ſtep. The army, after having reſted 
ſeven days in theſe villages, reſumed their rout, | 

After a march of ſeven days they arrived at the river Araxes, 
called alſo the Phaſus, which is about an hundred feet in breadth. 


Two days after they diſcovered the Phaſians, the C—_ 
| an 
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and the Taochians, who kept the paſs of the mountains, to 
prevent their defcending into the plain. They ſaw it was im- 
poflible to avoid coming to a battle with them, and reſolved to 
give it the ſame day: Xenophon, who had obſerved that the 
enemy defended only the ordinary paſſage, and that the moun- 
tain was three leagues in extent, propoſed the ſending of a de- 
tachment to take poſſeſſion. of the heights, that commanded the 


enemy ; which would not be difficult, as they might prevent all 


ſuſpicion of their deſign by a march in the night, and by 
making a falſe attack by the main road, to amuſe the Barba- 


rians. This was accordingly executed, the enemy put to 


flight, and the paſs cleared. 
They croſſed the country of the Chalybes, who are the moſt 


valiant of all the Barbarians in thoſe parts. When they killed 


an enemy, they cut off his head, and carried it about in tri- 
amph, ſinging and dancing. They kept themſelves cloſe ſhut 
up in their cities, and when the army marched, fell ſuddenly 
upon the rear, after having carried every thing of value in the 
country into places of ſafety. After twelve or fifteen days 
march, they arrived at a very high mountain, called Tecqua, 
from whence they defcried the ſea. The firſt who perceived it, 
raiſed ay ſhouts of joy for a conſiderable time; which made 
Xenophon imagine, that the van-guard was attacked, and go 
with all haſte to ſupport it. As he approached nearer, the cry 
of the fea! the jea! was heard diſtinctly, and the alarm 
changed into joy and paiety ; and when they came to the top, 
nothing was heard but a confuſed noiſe of the whole army, 
crying out together, he ſea ! the ſea! whilſt they could not re- 
frain from tears, nor from embracing their generals and officers. 
And then, without waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of 
Kones, and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other 
arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colchis, 
one of which was higher than the reft, and. of that the people 
of the country had poſſeſſed themſelves. The Greeks drew up 


in battle at the bottom of it to aſcend, for the acceſs was not 


impracticable. Xenophon did. not judge it proper to march in 
line of battle, but by files ; becauſe the ſoldiers could not keep 
their ranks, from the inequality of the ground, that in ſome 


Places was eaſy, and in others difficult to climb, which 


might diſcourage them. That advice was approved, and 
the army — - according to it. The heavy-armed troops 
amounted to fourſcore files, each conſiſting of about an hundred 
men, with eighteen hundred light-armed ſoldiers, divided in 
three bodies, one of which was poſted on the right, another = 
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the leſt, and a third in the centre. After having encouraged 
his troops, by repreſenting to them, that this was the laſt ob- 
ſtacle they had to ſurmount, and implored the aſſiſtance of the 
gods, the army began to aſcend the hill. The enemy were not 
able to ſupport their charge, and diſperſed, They paſſed the 
mountain, and encamped in villages, where they found pro- 
viſions in abundance. | | . 

A very ſtrange accident happened there to the army, which 

t them into great conſternation. For the foldiers, finding 
abundance of bee-hives in that place, and eating the honey 
they were taken with violent vomiting and fluxes, attended | 
with raving fits; ſo that thoſe, who were ill, ſeemed like 
drunken men, and the reſt, either furiouſly mad, or dying. 
The earth was ſtrewed with their bodies as after a defeat; how» 
ever, none of them died, and the diſtemper ceaſed the next 
day about the ſame hour it had taken them. The third or 
fourth day the ſoldiers got up, but in the condition people are 
In after taking a violent medicine. | 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebiſond, a Greek 
colony of Sinopians, ſituate upon the Euxine or Black fea, in 
the province of Colchis. Here they lay encamped for thirty 
days, and acquitted themſelves of the vows they had made to 
Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain an happy . 
return into their own country. They alſo celebrated the games 
of the horſe and foot races, wreſtling, boxing, the pancras 
tium ; the whole attended with the greateſt joy and ſolemnity.. 


Sgr. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone exceſſive fas 
tigues, and ſurmounted many daugers, arrive upon the Jea-coaft 
oppoſite to Byzantium. T hey paſs the ſtrait, and engage in the 

ſervice of SEUTHEsS prince of Thrace, XENOPHON after 
ward repaſſes the ſea, advances to Pergamus, and joins I KIM= 
BRION general of the Lacedemonians, who marches again 
TiSSAPHERNES and PHARNABASUS-. F 


4s) A FTE R having offered ſacrifices to the ſeveral divinities, 


and celebrated the games, they deliberated upon the 

proper meaſures for their return into Greece. They concluded. 
upon going thither by ſea, and for that purpoſe Chiriſophus 
offered to go to Anaxibius, the admiral of Sparta, who was 
his friend, to obtain ſhips of him. He ſet out directly, and 
Xenophon regulated the order it was neceſſary to obſerve, and 
the precautions to be taken for the ſecurity of the camp, pro- 
| viſions, 


(e) Xenoph. I. iji. 
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viſions, and forage. He believed it alſo proper to make ſure 
of ſome veſſels, beſides thoſe that were expected, and made 


ſome expeditions againſt the neighbouring people. 
As Chiriſophus did not return ſo ſoon as was expected, and 


roviſions * to be wanting, it was reſolved to proceed by 


and; becauſe there was not a ſufficient number of ſhips to 


tranſport the whole army, and thoſe, which the precaution of 


Xenophon had procured, were allotted to carry the women, 


the old and ſick men, with all the unneceſſary baggage. The 


army continued its march, and lay ten days at * Ceraſus, 
where there was a general review of the troops, who were 
found to amount to eight thouſand fix hundred men, out of 
about ten thouſand ; the reſt having died in the retreat, of 
their wounds, fatigues, or diſeaſes. 
- In the ſmall time the Greeks continued 1n theſe parts, ſeveral 
diviſions aroſe, as well with the inhabitants of the country, as 
with ſome of the officers, who were jealous of Xenophoy's 
authority, and endeavoured to render him odious to the army. 
But his wiſdom and moderation put a ſtop to thoſe diſorders ; 
having made the foldiers ſenſible, that their ſafety depended 
upon preſerving union and a good underſtanding amongſt them- 
ſelves, and obedience to their generals. | | 
From Ceraſus they went to Cotyora, which 15 not very re- 
mote from it. They there deliberated again upon the proper 


meaſures for their return. The inhabitants of the country re- 


| preſented the almoſt inſuperable difficulties of going by land, 
from the defiles and rivers they had to paſs, and offered to 
fupply the Greeks with ſhips. 'This ſeemed the beſt expedient, 
and the army embarked accordingly. They arrived the next 


day at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, and a colony of the 


Mileſians. Chiriſophus repaired thither with gallies, but 
without money, though the troops expected. to receive ſome. 
He aſſured them that the army ſhould be paid, as ſoon as they 


were out of the Euxine ſea; and that their retreat was uni- 
verſally celebrated, and the ſubject of the diſcourſe and admi- 


ration of all Greece. 

The ſoldiers, finding themſelves near enough to Greece, 
deſired to make ſome booty before they arrived there, and 
with that view reſolved to nominate a general with full 
authority, whereas, till then, all affairs were determined in 
the council of war by the plurality of voices. They caſt 
their eyes upon Xenophon, and eauſed him to be defired to 
_— | | accept 


" ® This city of Ceraſus became famous | from thence have been diſperſed all over 
for the 5-4 — which Pucullus | the weſtern world, pod: 
f brought into Italy, and which 
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accept that office. He was not inſenſible of the honour of 
commanding in chief; but he foreſaw the conſequences, and 
deſired time to conſider, After having expreſſed the higheſt 


ſenſe of gratitude for an offer ſo much to his honour, he repre- 


ſented, that, to avoid jealouſy and diviſion, the ſucceſs of af- 
fairs, and the intereſt of the army, ſeemed to require, that they 
ſhould chuſe a Lacedzmonian for their general ; the Spartan 
Kate at that time actually ruling Greece, and in conſideration 
of that choice, would be diſpoſed to ſupport them. This 
reaſon was not reliſhed, and they objected to it, that they were 
far from intending a ſervile dependance upon Sparta, or to ſub- 


mit to regulate their enterprizes by the pleaſure or diſlike of 


that ſtate; and preſſed him again to accept the command. 
He was then obliged to explain himſelf ſincerely, and without 
evaſion ; and declared, that having conſulted the gods by ſa- 
crifice, upon the offer they made him, they had manifeſted their 
will by evident ſigns, from whence it appeared that they did 
not approve their choice. It was ſurprizing to ſee the impreſ- 
Gon, which the ſole mention of the gods made upon the ſol- 
diers, otherwiſe very warm and tenacious ;-and who beſides are 


commonly little affected with the motives of religion, Their 


great ardour abated immediately, and without making any re- 
ply, they proceeded to elect Chiriſophus, though a Lacedæmo- 
nian, for their general. 1 

His authority was of no long continuance. Diſcord, as 
Xenophon had foreſeen, aroſe amongſt the troops, who were 
angry that their general prevented their plundering the Grecian 


cities, by which they paſſed. This diſturbance was principally 


excited by the Peloponneſians, who compoſed one half of the 
army, and could not ſee Xenophon an Athenian in authority 
without pain. Different meaſures were propoſed; but nothing 


being concluded, the troops divided themſelves into three bo- 


dies, of which the Achaians and Arcadians, that is, the Pelo- 
ponneſians, were the principal, amounting to four thouſand 
five hundred heavy-armed foot, with Lycon and Callimachus 
for their generals. Chiriſophus commanded another party of 
about fourteen hundred men, beſides. ſeven hundred light-arm- 
ed infantry. Xenophon had the third, almoſt the ſame in num- 
ber, of which three bundred were light-armed ſoldiers, with 
about forty . horſe, which were all x cavalry of the army. 
The firſt having obtained ſhips from the people of * Heraclea, 
to whom they had ſent to demand them, ſet out before the reſt 
to make ſome baoty, and made a deſcent in the port of Calpe. 
Chiriſophus, who was ſick, marched by land; but without 

2 | quitting 

Aci of Pontus. | 
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quitting the coaſt. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, and entered 


Into the heart of the country. 
New divifions aroſe. The imprudence of the troops and 


their leaders had involved them in ill meaſures, not without 


| Joſs, from whence the addreſs of Xenophon extricated them 


more than once. Being all re-united again, after various ſuc- 
eſs, they arrived by land at Chryſopolis in Caledonia facing 
Byzantium, whither they repaired ſome days after, having 
paſſed the ſmall arm of the ſea which ſeparates the two con- 
tinents. They were upon the point of plundering that rich 
and powerful city, to revenge a fraud and injury which had 
been done them, and from the hope of enriching themſelves 


once for all, when Xenophon made all poſſible haſte thither. 


He admitted the juſtneſs of their revenge, but he made them 
ſenſible of the fatal conſequences which would attend it. 
«« After your plundering this city, and deſtroying the Lacedz- 


4% monians eſtabliſhed in it, you will be deemed the mortal 


4 enemies of their republick, and of all their allies. Athens 
4 my country, that had four hundred gallies at fea and in the 
arſenals, when it took up arms againſt them, great ſums of 
'«© money in its treaſury, a revenue of a thouſand talents, and 
was in poſſeſſion of all the iſles of Greece, and of many 
* cities in Europe and Aſia, of which this was one, has never- 
« theleſs been reduced to yield to their power, and ſubmit to 
v« their ſway. - And do you hope, whe are but an handful of 
« men, without 1 proviſions, allies, or any reſource, 


« either from Tiſſaphernes, who has betrayed you, or the king 


of Perſia, whom you have attempted to dethrone ; can you 
% hope, I ſay, in ſuch a condition to make head againſt the 
« Lacedzmonians ? Let us demand ſatisfaction from the By- 
4 zantines, and not avenge their fault by a much greater of 
«© our own, which-muſt draw upon us inevitable ruin.” He 
was believed, and the affair accommodated. 

(4) From thence he led them to Salmydeſſa, to ferve Seuthes 
prince of Thrace, who had before ſollicited him by his envoys 
to bring troops to his aid, in order to his re-eſtabliſhment in 
his father's dominions, of which his enemies had deprived 
him. He had made Xenophon great promiſes for himſelf and 
his troops; but when he had done him the ſervice he wanted, 
he was fo far from keeping his word, that he did not give them 
the pay agreed upon. Xenophon reproached him exceedingly 
with this breach of faith; imputing his perfidy to his miniſter 
Heraclides, who thought to make his court to his maſter, by 
Caving him a ſum of money at the expence of juſtice, _ 


+ 


(4) Xenoph. I. vii, 
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and honeſty ; qualities which ought to be dearer than all others 
to a prince, as they contribute the moſt tœ his reputation, as 
well as to the ſucceſs of affairs, and the {ecurity of a ſtate. 

But that treacherous miniſter, who looked upon honour, pro- 
bity, and juſtice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing 
real but the poſſeſſion of much money, had no thoughts, in 
conſequence, but of enriching himſelf by any means whatſos 
ever, and robbing his maſter firſt with impunity, and all his 
ſubjects along with him. © However, continued Xenophon, 
% every wile man, eſpecially in authority and command, ought 
to regard juſtice, probity, and the faith of engagements, as 
44 the moſt precious treaſure he can poſſeſs; and as an aſſured 
% reſource, and an infallible ſupport in all the events that can 
3s happen.” Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting 
in this manner with regard to the troops, as he was a native of 
Greece, and not a Thracian ; but avarice had extinguithed all 
ſenſe of honour in him. | 

Whilſt the diſpute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 
warmeſt, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as ambatſadors 

From Lacedzmon, and brought advice, that the republick had 
declared war againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus; that Thim- 
bron had. already embarked with the troops, and promiſed a 
Darick a month to every ſoldier, two to each officer, and four 
to the colonels, who ſhould engage in the ſervice. Xenophon 
accepted the offer, and having obtained from Seuthes, by the 
mediation of the ambaiſadors, part of the pay due to him, he 
went by ſea to Lampſacus with the army, which amounted at 
that time to almoſt fix thouſand men. From thence he ad- 
vanced to Pergamus, a city in the province of Troas. Having 
met near Parthenia, where ended the expedition of the Greeks, 
a great nobleman returning into Periia, he took him, his wife 
and children, with all his equipage, and by that means found 
himſelf in a condition to beitow great liberalities amongfl the 

Joldiers, and to make them a ſatisfactory amends for all the 

loſſes they had ſuſtained. Thimbron at length arrived, who 
took upon him the command of the troops, and having joined 
them with his own, marched againſt Tiſſaphernes and Phar- 

nabaſus, c 

(e) Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition. Xenophon 
reckons from the firſt ſetting out of that prince's army from 
the city of Epheſus to their arrival where the battle was fought, - 
five hundred and thirty paraſangas or leagues, and fourſcore 
and thirteen days march; / and in their return from the 
| | | place 

de) Xenoph, de Exped. Cyr, I. ii. p. 276, () Xcnoph, de Exped. Cyr, 

J. ui, p. 355. . 
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and an hundred and twenty days march. And adding both 


. 


© was fifteen months, 


- executed with more ſucceſs. 'Ten thouſand men, five or fix 


— 
* 


place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coaſt of the Euxine 
or Black ſea, fix hundred and twenty paraſangas or leagues, 


together, he ſays, the way, going and coming, was eleven 
Hundred and fifty “ five paraſangas or leagues, (g) and two 
hundred and fifteen days march; and that the whole time the 
army took to perform that journey, including the days of reſt, 


3. 


It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus 
marched daily, one day with another, almoſt fix paraſangas f 
or leagues in going, and only five in their return. It was 
natural, that Cyrus, who defired to ſurprize his brother, ſhould 
uſe all poſſible diligence for that purpoſe. V 
This retreat of the ten thouſand Gggeks has always paſſed 
amongſt the judges in the art of war, as I have already 
obſerved, for a perfect model in its kind, and never had a 


parallel. Indeed no enterprize could be formed with more 


valour and bravery, nor conducted with more prudence, nor 


hundred leagues from their own country, who had loſt their 
generals and beſt officers, and find themſelves in the heart of 
the enemy's vaſt empire, undertake, in the fight of a victorious 
and numerous army, with the king at the head of them, to 
retire through the ſeat of his empire, and in a manner from 
the gates of his palace, and to traverſe a vait extent of unknown 
countries, almoſt all in arms againſt them, without being dif- | 
mayed by the proſpe& of the innumerable obſtacles and dan- | 
gers, to which they were every moment expoſed ; paſſes of 
rivers, of mountains and defiles ; open attacks; fecret ambuſ- 
cades from the people upon their -rout ; famine, almoſt in- 
evitable in vaſt and deſert regions; and above all, the treachery it 


| they | ( 
hens E (g) Xenoph. 1, vii. p. 427. 35 | s | 
add, five, which are left out in | this calculation wve find, the ordinary if 
the text, to make the total agree with” s marches of Cyrus, <vith an arny 
dhe tuo farts. | of more than an hundred theuſand men, 
I The paraſanga is a one h the | would have been one day with another 
evays peculiar to the Perfians, and con- | nine leagues, during ſo long. a time; 
s of three ſtadia. The fladium is the'| wohich according to the judges in military 
lame wvith the Greeks, and contains, | affairs is abſolutely impoſſible, This it i 
according to the moſt received opinion, | what ha$determined me to'compute he 
one hundred and twenty-five geometrical | paraſanga at no more than a league, 
Spaces z raventy of which in conſequence | Several authors bave remarked, and 
ere required to the common Frenah league. | indeed it is not to be doubted, that tht | 
And this has bern my rule hitherto, ac- | fladium, and all the other meaſures of if 
cording to which the paraſanga is a | ways of the ancients, have differ 
league and a baff. I | widely according to times and places, 4 
L obſerve here à great difficulty, In | they ſtill do amongſtus'  - | 
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they had to fear from the troops, who ſeemed to be employed 


| For Artaxerxes, who was ſenſible how much the rerurn of thof 
Greeks into their country would cover him with diſgrace, an 


eft nothing undone to prevent it; and he defired their deftruc- 


himſelf, or 10. preſerve the eee 


victorious and triumphant in their o- country. %) Anthony 
long after, when purſued by the Parthians almoſt in the ſame 


_- 


Jandl e 
1 And it was the 

XZ fled che people of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, by 
demonſtrating to them, that gold, ſilver, luxury, voluptuouſneſs, 


N 


Barn monarch; but that, as to the reſt; his opulence and all 
his boaſted power were only pride and vain” pſten tation. It 
was this prejudice, more umiyerſal than ever in Greece after 
this celebrated expedition, that gave birth to thoſe bold enter - 


empire co the very brink of deſtructio .. 
Ster. VII. Conſequences of CTR VS“ dhath in the court of Ax: 
TALERXES, Cruel and fealou f PAR YSAT IS) "STATIRA 
poi ſoneu. 4$ HIS: ' | L T5 Fe. 7 A | #23554 2 MET] IO Lge how 
(7) 1 RETURN to what paſſed after the battle of Cunara 
1 in the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed that he 
illsd, Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon that actien 


1 


ordinary 
> an arny 
ſand men, 
th anotber 
. 4 time; P 
in military 
e. This's Ni 
ompute {bt 
=o lengue, 
ar led, and 


ould think the ſame ; and it was wounding him in the moſt 
ender part, to diſpute that honour, or endeawour to divide it, 


dot contented. with the great preſents the king had made him 
pon a different pretext, perpetually declared to all that would 
ear him, that neue but himſelf had killed Cyrus, and that 
he king did him great injuſtice, in depriving him of the glory 
4. bb, ue to him. | The prince, upon being informed of chat inſo- 
meaſures 4 1 Vor. III. | . X 3 | : lence, 


iu er 1. . 
d places C Plus, in Amto . 517. "8 wha = (7) Phet, in Aer, 5. 4015— 


flecry the majeſty of the empire in the ſenſe of ali nations, bat 
tion, ſays Plutarch, more paſſionately, than to conquer Cyrus 


country, finding himſelf in like danger, cxied out in admira- 


prizes of the Greeks, of chich we ſhall ſoon treat, that made 
Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, and brought the Perſian 


as the mpſt glorious of his life, he defired that all the world 


* - 
Fa 


in eſcorting them, but in reality had orders to deſtroy them. 


ten thouſand men, however, notwithſtanding ſo many obſtacles, 
carried their point, and arrived, 'through a thouland dangers, 


and a numerous ſeraglio of women, were the ſole merit of the 


ith him. The Garian ſoldier, whom we mentioned before, 
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lence, conceived a jealouſy equally baſe and cruel, and had 
the weaknc(s to cauſe him to be delivered to Paryſatis, Who 
had ſworn the deſtruction of all thoſe that had any ſhare in the 
death of her fon. Animated by her barbarous revenge, ſhe 
commanded' the executioners to take that unfortunate wretch, 
and to make him ſuffer the moſt exquiſite tortures during ten 
days; then after they had torn out his eyes, to pour melted 
braſs into Kis ears, till he expired in that cruel miſery; which 
was accordingly executed. e 
Mitbridates alſo, having boaſted in an entertainment where 
he had heated his brain with wine, that it was he gave Cyrus 
His mortal wound, paid very dear for that fottiſh and impru- þ 
dent vanity. He was condemned to ſuffer the puniſhment of 
che 3 one of the moſt cruel that was ever invented, 
and after Having languiſned in torment during ſeventeen days, 
died at laſt Nowly in exquiſite mifery» 4 
There only remained, for the final execution of her project, 
and fully to ſatiate her vengeance, the puniſhment of the king's 
eunuch Meſabates, who by his maſter's order had cut off the | 
| head and hand of Cyrus. But as there was nothing to take | 
hold of in his conduct, Paryſatis laid this ſnare for him. the | 
was a woman of great addreſs, had 'abundance of wit, and 
excelled in playing at a certain game with dice. After the war, 


ſhe had been reconciled with the king, played. often with him, 
was of all his parties, had an unbounded complaiſance for him, 
and far from contradictimg him in any thing, prevented his 
deſires, did not bluſh at indulging his paſſions, and even at r. 
ſupplying him with the means of gratifying them. But ſhe 2. 
| eſpecial care never to loſe ſight of bim, and to leave Sta- 1 
tira as little alone with him as ſhe could, deſiring to gain. an | m 
abſolute aſcendant over her fon. 3 WT 27 
One day ſeeing the king entirely unemployed, and with no bo 
thoughts but of diverting himſelf, ſhe propoſed playing at dice che 
with him for a thouſand Daricks , to which he readily con- che 


ſented. She ſuffered him to win, and paid down the mone) .] 
But affecting regret and vexation, ſhe preſſed” him to begin 
again, and to play with her for an eunuch. The king, who 
ſuſpected nothing, complied, and they agreed to except five «| 
the favourite eunuchs on each fide, that the winnet ſhould take 
their choice out of the reſt, and the loſer be bound to deliver 
him. Having made theſe conditions, they ſat down to pla, 

The queen was all attention to the game, and made vſe of all 
her ſkill and addreſs in it; beſides which the dice favoured = 4 


E the deſeription of this torture, as befare gives, Book vil. ch. i, et. l. J 
I The Darick was Tworth ten Lies, 7 * AE a | 
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ad Ghe won, and choſe Meſabates, for he was not one of the ex- 
ho - cepted. As ſoon as ſhe got him into her hands, before the 
te | king could have the leaſt ſuſpicion of the revenge ſhe meditated, 
ſhe | ſhe delivered him to the ex<cutioners, and commanded them to 
ch, flea him alive, to lay him afterwards upon three * croſs bars, 
ten |, and to ſtretch his ſkin at large before hip eyes upon two ſtakes 
ted prepared for that purpoſe; which was performed accordingly. 


When the king knew this, he. was very ſorry for it, and 
. violently angry with his mother. But without giving herſelf 
any further trouble about it, ſhe told him with a ſmile, and 
in a jeſting way, Really, you are a great loſer, and muſt 


« be highly in the right, to be ſo much out of humour for a 
nt of « decrepid wretch of a eunuch, when I, who loſt a thouſand 
ned, < good Daricks, and paid them down upon the ſpot, don't ſay 


a word, and am ſatisfied.” 22 | 
All theſe cruelties ſeem to have been only eſſays and prepa- 


oject, rations for a greater crime Paryſatis meditated. She had re- 
King's tained at heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, which ſhe - 
ﬀ the had ſuffered to eſcape her upon many-occafions. She perceived 
» take \F plainly, that her credit with the king her ſon, was only the 
| the effect of his reſpect and confideration for her as his mother; 
t, and whereas that for Statira was founded in love and confidence, 
ze war, the beſt ſecurity of credit with him, Of what is not the jea- 
h him, loaty of an ambitious woman capable! This reſolved to rid 
or him, herſelf, whatever it coſt her, of ſo formidable a rival. 

ted his For the more certain attainment of her ends, ſhe feigned a 


reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and treated her with 
all the exterior marks of ſincere friendſhip and real confidence. 
'Fhe two queens, appearing therefore to have forgot their for- 
mer ſuſpicions and differences, lived well together, ſaw one 
another as before, and eat at each other's apartments. But as 


with no both of them knew how much the friendſhips and careſſes of 
g at dice che court were to be relied —_— _— among the women, 
jily- con- they were neither of them deceived in the other; and the ſame 
e mone)- (ly fears always ſubſiſting, they kept upon their guard, and never 
to beg!" eat but of the ſame” diſhes, and pieces. Could one believe it 
ing, » Poſſible to deceive ſo attentive and cautious a vigilance ? Pary- 
pt five of atis one day, When her daughter-in-law was at table with her, 
1ould take Rook an extremely exquiſite bird, that had been ſerved up, cut 
to delive Wt in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and eat the other 
n to pla; erſelf. Statira after was ſeized with ſharp pains, and 
ſe of 2 baving quitted the table, died in the moſt horrible convulſions, 
zoured by Wot without inſpiring the king with the moſt violent ſuſpicions 


his mother, of whoſe cruelty, and implacable and revenge- 


h. i, fed. h f * | . ; | 
: f Plutarch eæplaim this circumſtance no farther, 


384 „TINTI HIST ORKY or 1 
Tul ſpirit, he was ſufficiently ſenſible before. He made the 
ſtricteſt enquiry into the crime. All his mother's officers and 
domeſticks were ſeized and put to the queſtion; when Gygis, 
one of Paryſatis's women and confidents, confeſſed the whole. 
She had-cauſed one fide of a knife to be rubbed with poiſon, 
F that Paryſatis, having cut the bird in two, put the ſound 
part into her own mouth directly, and gave Statira the other 
that was poiſoned. Gygis was put to death after the manner 
the Perſians puniſhed porfoners, which is thus: They lay their 
Heads upon a great and very broad ſtone, and beat upon it 
with another till they are entirely cruſhed, and have no remains 
of their former figure. As for Paryſatis, the king contented: 
himſelf with confining her to Babylon, where ſhe demanded to 
retire, and told her, that he would never ſet his foot within it 
whilſt ſhe was there. | Fj EE aus > 
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Ar H principal contents of this chapter are the enterprizes 
of the Lacedzmonians in Aſia minor, their defeat at | 
Cnidos, the re- eſtabliſſiment of the walls and power of Athens, | 
the famous peace of Antalcides preſcribed the Greeks: by Ar- | 
taxerxes Mnemon, the wars of that prince againſt Evagoras | 
king of Cyprus, and the Caduſians. The perſons, who are | 
molt conſpicuous in this interval, are Lyſander and Ageſilaus 
on the fide of the Lacedzmonians, and Conon on that of the | 


5 8 zer. 1. The Greeiaz ite of Tonia implore aid of the Lace. | 
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1 moni ans againſt AR TAx RX ES. Rare prudence of a lady con- 
zinued in her huſband's government after, his death. AcsI. 
| LAus elected king of Sparta. Hit chanacte. 
1 - (4) M cities of Ionia, that had taken party with Cyrus, 
| II  apprehending the reſentment; of Tiſſaphernes, hal 
| |] applied: to the Lacedzmonians, as the deliverers of Greece, 


| || for their ſupport in the poſſeſſion of the liberty they enjoyed, 
and to prevent their country from being ravaged. We have - 
already ſaid that Thimbron was ſent thither, to-whoſe troops | 
W Xenophon had joined his, after their return from Perſia 
1 (7 Thimbron was ſoon recalled upon ſome diſcontent, an 


1 (#) Nencph. Hiſt, Orc. I. iii, P. 479-487. ) A. M. 3605. 40 
i ＋ C. 399. . NY | | 
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had for his ſucceſſor Dercyllidas, ſurnamed Siſyphus, from his 


-oþ _ induſtry in finding reſources, and his capacity in inventing. 
* machines of war. He took upon him the command of the 
1 army at Epheſus. When he arrived there, he was apprized, 
yon that there Was a difference between the two ſatraps, who com 
3 - manded ne e ik LE. 
* The provinces of the Perſian monarchy, of which feveral,-. 
n ſituate at the extremity of the empire, required too much ap- 
Sore plication to be governed immediately by the prince, were con 
mag filed to the care of the great lords commonly called ſatraps. 
4% 'They had each of them in their government an almoſt ſove- 
W reign authority, and were, properly ſpeaking, not unlike the” 
: 7 vice-roys we lac in our days in ſome neighbouring ſtates. 
win it They were ſupplied with a number of troops ſufficient for the 
defence of che country. They appointed all officers, diſpoſe _ 
of the governments of cities, and; were charged with tevying: 
8 and remitting the tributes to the prince. They had power to- 
| Taiſe troops, to treat with neighbouring ſtates, and even with 
the generals of the enemy; in a word, to do every thing ne- 
ceſſary to the good order and tranquillity of their governments. 
nizes . They were independent of one another; and though they 
eat at . Ferved the ſame maſter, and it was their duty to concur to the 
chens, tame ends, nevertheleſs each being more affected with the par- 
by Ar- cular advantage of his own provinge than the general good 
zagoras | of the empire, they often differed among themſelves, formed 
no are oppoſite deſigns, refuſed aid to their colleagues in neceſſity, 


geſilaus and ſometimes, even acted entirely againſt them. The remote- 
b neſs of the cqurt, and the abſence of the prince, gave room 


of the | e 

I keep them up, go clude, or prevent, conſpiracies, which too 
Lacedæ- I 298 an underſtanding amongſt the 8Overnors might have ex- 
e having heard, therefore, that Tiſſaphernes and 


AcEsI- 


" 


Tharnabaſus were at variance, made a truce with the former, 
that he might not have them both upon his hands at the ſame 
po: entered Pharnabaſus's province, and advanced as far as 
Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province 

the ſacrap's authority; and as after his death it was to have 


h Cyrus 
nes, hal 
Greece, 


joyed, i 7 4 
We hav ore. Steen to another, Mania, his widow, went to Pharna- ; 
fe 1000 WE oh WA n. and preſents, and told him, that having been 
m Peri I degred e ot a man who had rendered him great ſervices, ſhe . 
nent, ai d ed him not to deprive her of her huſband's reward.; that 8 
dent, 1 ne would, ſerve him with the ſame zeal and fidelity; and that, | 


1 1 | | 
e failed in either, he was always at liberty to take her 
þ Bead 5 ot 15 .  [govern- 
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government from her. She was continued in it by this means, 
. and acquitted herſelf' with all the judgment and ability, that 
could have been expected from the moſt conſummate. perſon in 
the arts of ruling, To the ordinary tributes, which her huſ- | 
band had paid, ſhe added preſents of an extraordinary magni- | 
ficence, and when Pharnpbaſns came into her province, ſhe ji 
. entertained him more ſplendidly than any of the other gover- 
nors. She was not contented with the confervation of the 
cities committed to her care, ſhe made new conqueſts, and 
took * Lariſſa, Amaxita, and Colona. V 
Hence we may obſerve, that prudence, good ſenſe, and 
courage, are of all ſexes. She was preſent in all expeditions 
in a Chariot, and in perſon decreed rewards and puniſhments. | 
None of the neighbouring provinces had a finer army than 
| Hers, in which the had a great number of Greek foldiers in her 
pay. She even attended Pharnabaſus in all his enterprizes, 
and was of no common ſupport to him. | So that the tatrap, Wil 
who knew all the value of fo extraordinary a merit, did more 
Honour to this lady, than to all the other governors. He even 
admitted her into his council, and treated her with ſuch a dif- 
tinction, as might have excited jealouſy, if the modeſty and 
affability of that lady had not prevented had effects, by throw- 
ing in a manner a veil over all her perfections, which ſoftened 
their luſtre, and let them only appear to be the objects of ad- 
mi ration £ VVV 
She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, her 
ſon-in-law, ſtung with the reproach of ſuffering a woman to 
command in his place, and . the entire confidence ſhe 
ſed in him, which gave him acceſs to her at all times, 
ſtrangled her with her ſon. After her death he ſeized two 
fortreſſes, wherein ſhe had ſegured her treaſures ; the other 
cities declared againſt him. He did not long enjoy the fruits 
of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at this juncture. 
All the fortreſſes of Æolia, either voluntarily or by force, ſur- 
rendered to him, and Midias was deprived of the poſſeflions 
he had ſo unjuſtly acquired. The Lacedæmonian general 
having granted Pharnabaſus a truce,. took up his winter-quar-i 
ters in Bithynia, to avoid being chargeable to his allies. 4 
() The next year, being continued in the command, be 
marched into Thrace, and arrived at the Cherſoneſus. Hel 
knew, that the deputies of the country had been at Sparta uu 
"repreſent the neceſſity of fortifying the Iſthmus with a geo 
wall againſt the frequent incurſions of the Barbarians, which 
ö | | | 4 preventelſ 
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and found them all in good condition. 
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| . I. xiv. p. 273. Ariſtot. de Hiſt. anim. 1, viii, c. 28, Phot. Cod. 
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prevented the cultivation of the lands. Having meaſured the 


ace, which is more than a league in breadth, he diſtributed 
work amongſt the ſoldiers, and the wall was finiſhed in the 
autumn of the ſame year. Within this ſpace were encloſed 


eleven cities, ſeveral ports, a great number of arable lands, 
and plantations, with paſture of all kinds.” The work being 


finiſhed, he returned into Adia, after having reviewed the cities, 
(2) Conon the Athenian, after loſing the battle of Egoſ- 
potamos, having condemned himſelf to a voluntary baniſh- 
ment, continued in the iſle of Cyprus with king Evagoras, not 
only for the ſafety of his perſon, but in expectation of 
in affairs; like one, ſays Plutarch, who waits the return of the 
tide before he embarks. He had always in view the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Athenian power, to which his defeat had given 
a mortal wound; and full of fidelity and zeal for his country, 
though little favourable to him, perpetually meditated the 
means to raiſe it from its ruins, and reſtore it to its ancient 
ſplendor. | 1 3555 | 


This Athenian general, knowing the ſucceſs of his views 


had occaſion for a powerful fupport, wrote to Artaxerxes to 
explain. his projects to him, and ordered the perſon who carried 
his letter, to apply himſelf to Cteſias, who would give it to 
the king. It was accordingly delivered to that phyſician, who, 
it is ſaid, though he did not approve the contents of it, added 
to what Conon had wrote, that he defired the king would ſend 


Ctefras to him, being a perſon uery capable of his ſervice, eſpecially © 


in maritime affairs. (o) Pharnabaſus, in concert with Conon, 


was gone to court to complain againſt the conduct of Tiſſa- 
phernes,. as too much in favour of the Lacedæmonians. Upon 
the warm inſtances of Pharnabaſus, the king ordered five hun- 
dred talents * to. be paid. him. for the equipment of a fleet,. with 


inſtructions to give-Conon the command of it. He ſent Crefias 


into Greece, who, after having viſited Cnidos, his native 
country, went to Sparta. 


() This Cteſias was at firſt in the ſervice of Cyrus, whom 
he had followed in his expedition. He was taken priſoner in 


the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was made uſe of to 
dreſs the wounds Artaxerxes had received, of which he acquit- 


% 


ted himſelf ſo well, that the king retained him in his ſervice, 


1 
— 


„ . ab and 


(=) Flut. in Artax, p. 1021. (e) Diod. I. xiv, p. 267. Juſtin, 1. vi. 
(p) Strab. I. xiv. p. 656. Plut. in Artax. p. 1014—1017— 1020. 
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is information in the hiſtory of the country, Which he wrote 


the Aſſyrians and Babylonians from Ninus and Semiramis down 


 *XCVth e which agrees with the three hundred and 
- ninety-cighth 


| tontradits Herodotns, and differs Tometimes alſo from Xeno- 
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not content with having entered into an alliance with their 
enemies in the Peloponneſian war, A their diſputing 


*emple of Jupiter Olympius. That king was charged with | 
P P + 8 8 
1 


| Diod, I. xiv. p. 267. © (#) Ibid, p. 292. 
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Ind made him his firſt phyſician, He paſſed ſeveral years in 
his ſervice in that quality, Whilft he was there, the Greeks, 
npon all their- occaſions at the court, applied themſelves to 
him; as Cönon did on this. His * ence in Perſia, and 
at the court, had given him the neceffary time and means for 


in three-and-twerity books. The firſt contained the hiſtory of 


to Cyrus. The other ſeventeen treated of the Perſian affairs 
from the beginning of Cyrus's reign to the third year of the 


ith before JESUS CHRIST. He wrote alſo an 
hiſtory of India. Photius has given us ſeveral extracts of both 
theſe hiſtories, which are all that remain of Cteſias. He often 


phon. He was in no great eſtimation with the ancients, who 
ſpeak of him as of a very vain man, whoſe veracity is not t6 
be relied on, and who has inferted fables, and ſometimes even 
lies, in his hiſtory. . | FIND „„ 
() Tiffapherges and Pharnabaſus, though Tecfetly each 
other's enemies, had upon the king's orders united their troops, 
to oppoſe the enterprizes of Dercyllidas, who had marched 
Into Catia. They had reduced him to poſt himfelf fo difad- 
vantageouſly, that he muſt inevitably have periſſied, had they 
charged him immediately, without giving him time to look 
about him. Pharnabaſus was of this opinion: But Tiffapher- || 
nes apprehending the valour of the Greeks,” who had been of 


Cyrus's army; which he had experienced, and to whom he || 
conceived all others reſembled, propoſed an interview, which 
. was accepted. Dercyllidas having demanded, that the-Grecian jm - 
cities ſhould continue free, and Tiſſaphernes, that the army; 
and generals of Lacedæmon ſhould retire; they made a truce, . 
till the anſwers of their reſpective maſters could be known. 11 
i) Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Aſia, the L. acedæmonians © 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the people of Elis, who, k 


the prizes in the Olympick games. Upon pretence of the non- 
ayment of a fine by Sparta, they had inſulted their citizens 
uring the games, and hindered Agis from facrificing in the 


this expedition, which did not terminate till the third year 
after. He could have taken their city Olympia, which had | 
1 5 33 „ 15 BOLT TOs no | 


(9) A.M. 3607. Ant. J. C.397. Xenoph, Hiſt, Gra, I. ii. p. 489,496 | 
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mo works, but oontented himſelf with pl undering the | ubur bs, 
and the places for the exerciſes, which. were very. ſine. They 
demanded peace, Which was * and were ſuffered to re- 
tain the ſuperintendency of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
to uhich they had not much right, but were. more worthy of 
that honour than thoſe WhO diſputed it with him. 
) Agis an his return fell fick, and died upon arriving at 
Sparta. Almoſt divine hanours were paid to his memory, and 
after the expiration of ſome. days, according to the cuſtom, 
Leotychides and Ageſilaus, the one ſon, and the other brother 
of the deceaſed, diſputed the crown. The latter maintained, 
that his competitor was not the ſon of Agis, and ſupported his 
aſſertion by the confeſſion of the queen herſelf, who knew beſt, 
and BO had often, as well as her huſband, acknowledged as 
much. In effect there was a current report, that ſhe had him 
by Alcibiades (7), as has been related in its place, and that the 
Athenian general had corrupted her by a preſent of a * thoy- 
ſand: Daricks. Agis proteſted the contrary at his death. Leg- 
tychides having thrown himſelf at his feet all bathed in his 
tears, he could not refuſe the grace he implored of him, and 
owned him for his ſon before all that were preſent. le 
Moſt of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great 
merit of Ageſilaus, and deeming it an extragrdinary advantage 
to have a perſon for their king, who had been educated amongſt 


them, and paſſed like them through all the rigour of the Spar- 


tan education, ſupported him with their whole power. An 
ancient oracle, that adwiſed Sparta to beware of à lame reign, 
Was urged againſt him. Lyſander only. made a jeſt of it, and 


turned its ſenſe againſt Lenty chides himſelf; endeavouring to 
prove, that as a haſtard, he Was the lame: king the oracle in- 


tended to caution them againſt. Ageſilaus as well by his own 


great qualities, as the powerful ſupport of Lyſander, carried 
1. — nephew, and was declared king. | 
289 18 


the:daws the kingdom Had devolved : to Asie, his 


brother Ageſilaus, »who: ſeemed tolbe . deſtined to paſs his life as 
za iprivate * was educated like other children in the 
Sparta diſei 

and fall» of / laborious exerciſe, but taught youth obedienge 


pline, which was a very rough manner of life, 


5 * io 1 if 41 . 1 2 2 5 $47 24 perfectly ; 
|  (5)*Xenoph,,” pi 493. Plot. in Eſ. p. 445. In Ageſil. p. 597. | 


; Neeb p-. 334. 


Rn 
A Hence It wpas, that the poet Simo- | and at the ſame time the moſt obedient to 
vides called Sparta, the tamer of men, | rhe laws of all mankind, ag ud ud wh, 
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perfectly well. The law diſpenſed with this education only to 
ſuch children as were deſigned for the throne. Ageſilaus there- 
fore had this in peculiar, that he did not. arrive at command- 

ing, till he had firſt learnt perfectly well how-to obey. From 
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thence it was, that of all the kings of Sparta he beſt knew 
how to make his ſubjects love and eſteem him, becauſe that 
prince, to the great qualities with which nature had endowed 


bim for commanding and the ſovereignty, had united by his 
education the advantage of being humane and popular. 
It is ſurprizing that Sparta, a city. ſo renowned in point of 1 
education and policy, ſhould conceive it proper to abate any 
thing of its ſeverity and diſcipline in favour of the princes who 


were to reign; they having moſt need of being early habituated 


to the yoke of obedience; in order to their being the better 


qualified to eomm ane. TRE IE TORT 
(z) Plutarch obſerves, that from his infancy Agefilaus was 


ſurpaſſing all others, with a gentleneſs, ſubmiſſion, an 


* 


or violence. 4 


| He was lame, but that defect was covered by the gracefulneſs |} 
of his'perſon, and ſtill more by the gaiety with which he ſup- | 
ported and rallied it firſt in himſelf. It may even be ſaid, that 
the infirmity of his body ſer his valour and paſſion for glory in 
2 ſtronger light; there being no labour nor enterprize, however 
difficult, that he would: refuſe 


nience. * N 


(x) Praiſe, without an air of truth and Gincesity, was ſo ſar 


from giving him pleaſure, that it offended him, and was never 
received by him as ſuch, but when it came from the months of 
thoſe, who upon other occaſions had repreſented his. failings to 
' him with freedom. He would never ſuffer during: bis life that 
- -His picture ſhould be drawn, and even in dying, exprefsly for- 
bad any image to be made of him, either in colours or relievo. 
0) His reaſon was, that his great actions, if he had done any, 

would ſupply the place of monuments; without which, all the 
ſtatues in the world would do him no mianner of honour. We 


: 


only know, that he was of (mall ature, which the Spartans . f 
8 | * Is 


Y In Ageſil. p. 396. (x) Plut, in moral. p. 58. (7) Ibid. p. 195. 
a aue & o,, uod 4d it a0 7d Iygibrincr "0 


* 


remarkable for uniting qualities in himſelf, which ale generally | 
incompatible; a vivacity of ſpirit, a vehemence, an invincible 
reſolution in appearance, an ardent paſfion for being firſt and i 
T docitiy, 1 
that complied at a ſingle word, and made him infinitely ſenſible 
hteſt reprimand, ſo that every thing might de ob- 
tained of Rim from the motives of honour, but nothing by fear 


upon account of that inconve- | 
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1 to not affect in their kings; and Theophraſtus affirms, that the 
zere- _*'Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archidamus, the father of 
and- BY him we ſpeak of, for having eſpouſed a very little woman: 
From For, ſaid they, e II give us poppets inſtead of kings. 
knew | (x) It has been remarked, that Ageſilaus, in his way of 
that , living with the Spartans, behaved better with regard to his 
owed | enemies than his friends; for he never did the leaſt wrong to 
y his the former, and often violated juſtice in favour of the latter. 
N He would have been aſhamed not to have honoured and re- 
int of | warded his enemies, when their actions deſerved it; and was 
e any | not able to reprove his friends, when they committed faults. 
Who He would even ſupport them when they were in the wrong (a), 
roated FRF and upon ſuch occaſions looked upon the zeal for juſtice as a 
better vain pretence to cover the refuſal of ſerving them. And in 
i proof of this, a ſhort letter is cited, wrote by him to a judge in 
as was recommendation of a friend; the words are: 7F Nicias be not 
nerally Þ . guilty, acquit him for his innocence ;; if be be, acquit him for my 
incible , ale; but however it be, acquit him. 1 
rſt and It is underſtanding the rights and privileges of friendſhip 
acuity, very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner the ac- 
ſenſible complice of crimes, and the — of bad actions. It is 
de ob- the fundamental law of friendſhip, ſays Cicero, never to aſk 
by fear of, or grant any thing to, friends, that does not conſiſt with 
| == Juſtice and honour: (5) Hæc prima ler in amicitia ſanciatur, ut 
efulneſs WN regue rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus rogati. a | 
he ſup- Ageſilaus was not ſo delicate in this point, at leaſt in the 
id, that beginning, and omitted no occafion of gratifying his friends, 


$7 
8 


lory in and even his enemies. By this officious and x Oh conduct, 
owe ver 1 . ſupported by his extraordinary merit, he acquired great credit, 
nconve- and almoſt abſolute power in the city, which ran 15 high as to 
render him ſuſpected by his country, The Ephori, to prevent 

8 ſo far [ its effects, and give a check to his ambition, laid a fine upon 
as never bim; alledging as their ſole reaſon, that he attached the 
ouths of hearts of the eitizens to himſelf alone, which were the right of 
ülings to che republick, and ought not to be poſſeſſed but in common. 
life that . When he was declared king, he was put into poſſeſſion pf 
efsly or- the whole eſtate of his brother Agis, of which Leotychides was 
r relieve. Bl deprived as.a baſtard, But ſeeing the relations of that prince, 
lone any, on the fide of his mother Lampito, were all very poor, he di- 
b, all the BG vided the whole inheritance with them, and by that act of ge- 
our. Ve Bl nerofity acquired great reputation, and the good will of all 
artans " de world, inſtead of the wy and hatred he might have drawn 

| VVV 6. e 55 upon 
b | x) Plut. in Ageſil. p. cok (3) Plut, in Agetil, p. 603. 
(bid. p. 191. f * amicit. 92 * 59% PE | (6) 81 > If "mY 
ee OR . 0» eee denn dun, and ge t- 
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1111000000 
apon himſelf by the inheritance. Theſe fort of ſacrifices are 
glorious, though rare, and can never be ſufficiently eſteemed. 
Never was King of Sparta ſo powerful as Ageſilaus, and it 
"wag,only, as Xenophon ſays, by obeying his country in every 
thing, that he acquired ſo great an authority ; which ſeems. a 


Kind of paradox thus explained by Plutarch,” The greatet 
Power was veſted at that Boy in the Epholi and ſenate, The 
office of the Ephori ſubſiſted only one gear ; they were inſtituted 
to limit the too great power of the kings, and to ſerve as a 
barrier againſt it, as we have obſerved elſewhere. Por this 
reaſon the Kings of Sparta, From their eſtablimment, had al- 
ways retained a kind of hereditary averſion for them; and con- 
+8 6 od bat; Wo L = # $4. A668 ; | Mann Ds 1 TR in, 
tinually oppoſed their meaſures. _ - gehilaus took a quite con- 
6 . 0 e $4 * . 2245 A 137 od) tis 3280 ith h v1 
trary method. Inſtead of being perpetually at war with them. 
8 upon all occaſions, with, their meaſures, he made it 
his buſineſs to cultiyate their good opinion, treated them always 
with the utmoſt deference and regard, never entered upon the 
Jeaft enterprize, without having firſt communicated it to them, 
and pan their ſummons quitred eyery thing, and repaired to 
the ſenate with th utmoſt promptitude and refignation : When- 
$4 $2 4 * 241 *. + 0 1 2 <# 19 40 44 11 „ 4 8 * E 1 bd 
ever he ſat upon his throne to edmipifter jaltice, if the Ephofi 
"entered, he never failed to Tiſe up to do them honoar. © By all 
;Entered, he never failed 10 pile up to do them honour. By 
theſe inflances oi pe he ſeemed. to add new dighity to their 
office, whilſt in rea ity he auzmented his own power, without 
its being obſerved, and added to the ſovereignty a grandeur 
the more ſolid and F en as it was the effect of the 
. People's. goodwill an ier. „The greateſt of the 
Raman 'emperors, às of 8 us, Trajan, and Marcus Anto- 
red, ha 
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Bis own, power, and ſtrengthening his authority, ich neither 
1 W n ia *% a £ WP? 43, *% +" 1 
moulq, nor can be founded in any thing but juſti cee. 
Such was Ageſilaus, of whom much will de faid hereafter, i 
and with whoſe character it was therefore necefary to begin. 
5 1 a . 44% #41 2 1 1 # "6 FIRE * l 4 #5 1 
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(e) A GESILAUs had ſcarce aſcended the throne, when 
Atting out a great fleet With intent to deprive the Lacedæmo- 


A. accounts came from Afia, that the king of Perſia was 
nꝛians pf their empire at ſea. Conon's letters, ſeconded bn 6 
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laid no great ftrefs upon an oath, took the advantage of this 


but a very ſhort and en ſurges ;. whereas a reputation 
eſtablit EN inviolable fidelity in the obſervance of engage- 
1 £6. | 


Ageſilaus made uſe of this interval in acquiring an exact 


tions, and. ceaſed to employ: him himſelf. Lyſander preſently 


 Jyfand. p. 446, 447. 
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When he arrived at Epheſus, Tiſſaphernes ſent to demand 


| what reaſon had induced his _— into Aha, and why he had 
taken up arms. He replied, that 


| hat he came to aid the Greeks 
who inhabited there, and to re-eſtabliſh them in their ancient 
liberty. (4) The fatrap, who was not yet prepared, preferred 


art to force, and aſſured him, that his maiter would give the 


Grecian cities of Aſia their liberty, provided he committed no 


acts of hoſtility till the return of the couriers. Ageſilaus agreed, 


and the truce was ſworn on both fides. Tiſſaphernes, who 


delay to aſſemble troops on all fides. The Lacedzmonian 
general was apprized of it, but however kept his word; being 
convinced, that in affairs of ſtate, the breach of faith can have 


ments, the perſidy itſelf of other contracting parties has 
not power to alter, will eſtabliſh a credit and confidence, equally 
. uſeful and glorious. In effect, Xenophon remarks, that this 
religious obſervation of treaties gained him the univerſal eſteem 
and opinion of the cities; whilft the different conduct of Tiſſa- 
phernes entirely loſt him their favour. e ee 


- - 


knowledge of the ſtate of the cities, and in making ſuitable re- 


gulations. He found great ' diforder every where, their go- 


vernment being neither democratical, as under the Athenians, 
nor ariſtocratical, as Lyſander had eſtabliſhed it. (e) The peo- 


le of the country had no communication with Ageſilaus, nor 7 
had ever known him; for which reaſon they made no court to $1 
him, conceiving, that he had the title of general for form's ſake it 
only, and that the whole power was really veſted in Lyſander. 1 
As no governor had ever done ſo much good to his friends, or 1 
hurt to his enemies, it is not wonderful, that he was fo much 4 
beloved by the one and feared by the other. All therefore were C 
| eager to pay their homage to him, were every day in crowds at U 
his door, and made his train very numerous when he went fe 
abroad; whilſt Ageſilaus remained almott alone. Such a con- 
duct could n 5 il of offending a general and king, extremely Wl H 
Ceniibie: arid. elicate .1n what. regarded his authority; though he 
otherwiſe i of any one's merit, but on the contrary, pa 
much inclined to diftinguiſh it with his favour. He did not diſ- So 
ſemble his diſguſt. He paid no regard toLyſander's recommenda- of 
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perceived this alteration in regard to him. He diſcontinued his 
applications for his friends to the king, deſired them not to viſit 
him any more, nor attach themſelves to him, but, to addreſs 

themſelves directly to the king, and to cultivate the favour of 
thoſe, who in the preſent times had power to ſerve and advance 
greateſt part of them gave over impor- 

tuning him with their affairs, but did not ceaſe to pay thelr 

court to him. On the contrary, they were only more aſſiduous 

than ever about his perſon, attended him in throngs when he 

took the air abroad, and regularly aſſiſted at all his exerciſes. 


their creatures. The 


375 


Lyſander, naturally vain, and long accuſtomed-to the h 


and ſubmiſſion that attended abſolute power, did not take 
ſufficient care to remove the buſy crowd from his perſon, that 
coutinually made their addreſſes to him with more application 
thanievers:; te i ee e iOA4s 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and 
ſtill more and more offenſive to Ageſilaus, and ſeemed as if 
intended to inſult him. He reſented it ſo highly, that having 
given the moſt conſiderable commands and beſt governments to 
private officers, he appointed Lyſander commiſſary of the 
1 and diſtributor of proviſions; and afterwards to .infult 


ndeur grew 


and deride the Jonians, he told them, that tbęy might now ” 


and confult his maſter-buteher. 


Lyſander thought in then incumbent upon him to ſpeak, and 


to come-to an — with him. Their converſation was 
. Certainly, my lord, ſaid Lyſander, you wv 
. evell know how to 1 your friemdt.— Jes, when. they n 


wuoicld 


ry Me it, denotes a vanity. and narrowneſs of mind on his 
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and that he was a little 160 ſevere upon a Kieud n 
Factor, whom ſeecret auimadverſtons, attended with .openneſs 
*of heart and- expreſſions of kindneſs, might have reclaimed to 
mis duty. But as ſhining as Lyſandet's merit, and as conſi- 
Uerable as the ſervices ke had rendered Ageſilaus might be, 
"they could not all of them give him à ght, not only to an 
ality With his Ring and general, but to 11 
lee, Which in ſome meaſure tended to ma ingithe other in- 
ſignificant. He ought to have remembered, that it is never 
allowable for an inferior to forget ane _ een the 
bounds of a Juſt ſubordination.  -- 
! Upon his return to Sparta he bad ierderioutly's in his 
| Adele 8 e to execute a project, Which he had many years re- 
wolbed in his mind. At Sparta chere was only::two families, 
or rather branches, of the poſterity of Hercules, who had a 
right to the throne. When Lyſander had attained to that high 
de ree of power, which his great actions had acquired him, he 
öbegan to fee with pain a city, whoſe glory had been ſo much 
augmented by his exploits, under the government of princes, to 
bee he gave place neither in valour nor birth; for he de- 
as well as themſelves, from Hercules. He therefore 
2 deprive thoſe two houſes of the ſole ſueceſſion 
1 the crown, and to extend that right to all the other branches 
_ *6f mie Herzelides, and even, according to ſome, to all the 
natives of Sparta; flattering himſelf, that if his defign took || 
effecx, no Spartan could be capable of diſputing that honour 
- with kim, and that he ffuld have the preference to all others, 
This ambitious project of Lyſander ſhews, that the greateit 
"Eaptaiſis are Often thoſe from Whom a republick has moſt to 
chend. Thoſe haughty valiant ſpirits, accuſtomed to ab - 
eſtes in armies,” bring back with · victory a daring lofti- 
Ke of mind, always to be dreaded in a free ſtate. Sparta, in 
| Ling Lyfender unlimited power, and leaving it. for ſo many 
2 in his- handsge did not ſuffieieutly conſider, that nothing 
more dangerous than to confide to perſons of ſuperior merit 
Ma 5 N of i ſupreme” authority: which natu · 
chem to · he temptation of rendering themſelvis 
| 15 che and ane on ad ers og poser Lyſander aus not 
18 - 4 eve it, And Pfactiſed keretly to pony hinge. way il 
e\throtte; 7 + | 
: > Waere vas bei, a . f 
He thought it impoſſible to ſueeeed without firſt making uſe of 
the fear of che divinity, and che terrors of fuperſtition, to amae 
And 8 the ens: "into! a more as 4 re receive 
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ene- hat he wanted to have them underſtand; for he knew that 2 
neſs bo Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, nothing of the teaft 
d 10 importance was determined, without the oracle's being pre- 
onli- By . viouſly conſulted. He 3 with great preſents the prieſts 
be, and prieſteſſes of Delphos, Dodona, and Ammon ; though in- 
to an effectually at that time; and the latter even ſent ambaſſadors to 


ty he . Sparta, to accuſe him of impiety and facrilege ; but he extri- 
er in⸗ cated himſelf from that bad affair by his credit and address. 
nevor . It was neceſſary to ſet other engines at work. A woman in 
d the the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that ſhe was with child by 
Apollo, had been delivered ſome years before of a ſon, to whom 
in his the name of Silenus was given, and the greateſt perſons of that 


rs re- i nation had diſputed the honour of nurſing and educating him. 


milies, . Lyſander, taking this wondrous birth for the commencement, 


had a and in a manner the foundation of the piece he meditated, 


thigh . ſupplied the reſt himſelf, by employing à good number 
un, be bf perſons, and thoſe not inconfiderable;. to Uniperie, by 
IX way of prologue to the performance, the miractlots birth 
ces, to Wl of this infant; whereby, no affectation appearing in th 
he de- people were diſpoſed to believe it. This being done, th 


. 
- * 


ere fore brought certain diſcourſes from Delphos to Sparta, which 


cceſſion were indaſtriouſly ſpread abroad every where: That the'prieFs 


ranches of the temple had in their cuſtody ſome books of very ancient 
all the oracles, which they kept concealed from all the world, and of 
n took which it was not permitted, either for them or any other pers 
honourſons whatſoever, to have any knowledge: and that only a ſon 
L others. of Apollo, 'who was to come in proceſs of time, after Havin 
greatel given undoubted proofs of his birth to thoſe who had rhe books 
moſt to in their keeping, was to take and carry them away. dt 
4:to' ab All this being well pretniſed, Silenus was to preſent himſelf 
_ to the prieſts, and demand thoſe oracles as the ſon of Apollo; 


and the prieſts, who were in the ſecret, as actors well prepared 
and fully inſtructed in their parts, were on their ſide to make 
he moſt exact and circumſtantial enquiry into every thing, not 
without affecting great difficulty, and aſking endleſs queſtions 


inced, that this Silenus was the real ſon of Apollo, they were 
0 produce the books, and deliver them to him; after which, 


Aa wa his fon of Apollo was to read the prophecies contained: in 
ah 53 em, in the prefence of all the world; and particularly that 

ations. er which the whole Sogtvages hal been cooked up. The 
ing uſe ente of this was, J hat it vas mort-expedient and afvantageens 
„to ama * the Spartans to elick no Ring for tht Yuture, but the mot worthy 
to receite V beir citizens. Lyſander in conſequence was to mount the 


1bunal, to harangue the citizens, and induce them to make 
his alteration, Cleon of Halicarnaſſus, 3 celebrated zhetori» 
; h ; | Clan 


in. Aba 


24. 


for the full proof of his birth. At length, as abſolutely con- 
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eian, had compoſed a very eloquent diſcourſe for him upon 
this ſubject, which he had got by heart. 5 
Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to play his 
part, when Lyſapder had — mortification to fee his piece miſ—- 
carry, by the timidity and deſertion of one of his principal 
actors, who broke his word, and diſappeared at the very inſtant Wl 
it was to have been performed. Ihough this intrigue had 
heen carried on a great while, it was tranſacted with ſo much 
ſecrecy to the time it was, to have made its appearance, that 
nothing of it was known during the life of Lyfander. How it 
came ta light after his death we ſhall ſoon relate, but muſt at 
preſent return to Tiſſaphernes. | = 


Sxcr, III. Expedition of AsksiLAus in Afa. Diſgrace and 
duatbhb of TIss AEN ES. Sparta gives AGESILAUS e 
. command of. its armies by ſea and land. He deputes PIs AN DUR R 
to tommand the fleet. [uterview of AGESILAUs aud PHAR- BY 


(XX 7 HEN Tifiphernes had received the troops afſigned | 
VV him by the king, and drawn together all his forces, 
he ſent to command Ageſilaus to retire out of Aſia, and de- 
clared war againſt him in caſe of refuſal. His officers were all 
alarmed, not believing him in a condition to oppoſe the great 
army of the Perſian king, For himſelf, he heard Tiſſaphernes's 
heralds with a gay and eaſy countenance, and bade them tell 
their maſter, that he was under a very great obligation to hin 
for having made the pods, by his perjury, the enemies of Perſia, 
and the friends of Greece. He promiſed himſelf great thing 
from this expedition, and would have thought it an exceeding 
diſgrace for him, that ten thouſand "ck af under the com- 
mand of Xenophon, ſhould have paſſed through the heart f 
Afia to the Grecian. fea, and beat the king of Perſia, as often 
as he appeared againſt them; and that 0 who commande 
the Lacedæmonians, whoſe empire extended all over Greece by 
ſea and land, ſhould not execute ſome exploit worthy of gloff 


> 
9 

1 
* 


- 


and remembrance. . 3 : 
At firſt, therefore, to revenge the perfidy of Tiſſaphernes bl 
 —-S 8 5 * — * . , 4 
a juſt and allowable deceit, he made a feint of marching bi 
army into Caria, the reſidence of that ſatrap; and as ſoon ul 
the Barbarian had, cauſed. his troops to march that way, | 
.turned 'thort, and fell upon Phrygia, where he took man 
towns, and amaſſed immenſe treaſures, which he diſtribut 
. 5 0 among 


2 
8 1 


, 4 


= Xenoph. Hift. rec: I. iii. p. 497—502. Idem, de Ageſil. p. 65 E 
- 656. Plut. in Agefil, p. Go. . : 
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upen amongſt the officers and ſoldiers; letting his friends fee, fays 

Plutarch, that to break a treaty, and violate an oath, is. #6 
y his deſpiſe the gods themſelves ;| and that, on the contrary, to de- 
miſ- | ceive an enemy by the ſtratagems of war, is not only juſt and 
cipal Bl glorious, but a ſenfible delight attended wich the greateſt ad- 
Ga vantages. 2 1 


The ſpring bog come, he aſſembled all his forces at Ephe- 
ſus ; and to exerciſe his ſoldiers, he propoſed prizes hoth for the 
horſe and foot. This ſmall inducement ſet every thing in mo- 
tion. The place for exerciſes was perpetually full of all kind of 
troops, and the city of Epheſus ſeemed only a palzftra, and 
a ſchool of war. The whole market-place was filled with 
horſes and arms, and the ſhops with different kinds of military 
equipage. Ageſilaus was ſeen returning from the exerciſes, 
followed by a crowd of officers and ſoldiers, all of them crowned 
* [SH With wreaths, which they were going to depoſit in the temple 
PHAR- VER of Diana, to the great admiration of all the world. For, fays 
15 LKkenophon, where piety and diſcipline are ſeen to flouriſh, the 
= beſt hopes muſt be conceived. ' 7 
To give his ſoldiers new valour from the contempt of: their 
enemies, he made uſe of this contrivance. He ordered the 
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and * commiſſaries, who had charge of the booty, to ftrip the pri- 
were all ſoners, and expoſe them to ſale. There were abundance of 
he great buyers for their habits; but for themfelves, their bodies were 
3 N ſo ſoft, white, and delicate; having been nurwred and brought 
the 


up in the ſhade, that they laughed at them, as of nei 

ſervice nor value. Ageſilaus took this occaſion to approach 
and ſay to his ſoldiers, pointing to the men, See there again 
. whom ye fight ; and ſhewing them their rich ſpoils, and tbere for 


xxceeding | what you fights © | | . 

the cee When the ſeaſon for taking the field returned, Apefilaus 

bear gave. out, that he would march into Lydia. Tiſlaphernes, 

„ a5 © be ho had not forgot the firſt ſtratagem he had uſed in regard to 

8 him, and was not willing to be deceived a ſecond time, made 
reece Vi 


his troops march directly for Caria; not doubting, but at this 
time, Ageſilaus would turn his arms that way; the rather, 


y of gloif 
= becauſe it was natural for him, as he wanted cavalry, to en- 


Phernes "i 


nee "i deavour to make a rant and difficult country, the ſeat of 
arching action, which might render the horſe of an enemy uſeleſs and 
as ſoon  unſerviceable. ; But he deceived; himſelf; Ageſtlaus entered 


at way, "W 
took mal 
diſtribueſ 


Lydia and approached Sardis, Tiſſaphernes haſtened thither 
with his horſe, with intent to | relieve the place. Ageſilaus, 
knowing that his infantry had not had time to arrive, thought 


among proper to take the advantage of ſo favourable an opportunity to 
Left, p. . se him battle, before he had re- aſſembled all his troops. He 
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drons, whoſe intervals he filled up with platoons of the light- 


»Qeen Parpſans, always actuated bye her hatred and revenge 
e had been, entirely reſtored to favour by the ing her ſon. 


Aoitable prerautions, in ſeizing: ſo powerful an offcer, who | 
might have provedlia dangerous enemy. Helcharged Fithrauftes 


the fame time. The firſt was for Tiſſaphernes, and contained 


dↄtagether upon the operations of the enſuing campaign. Tiffa- 


, Diod. I. xiv. p. 299. Polyæn. Stratag. l. vii. 


| drew. up his army in two ſines ; tlie firſt he formed of his ſqua» ö 


armet foot, and ordered? them to: begin the charge, whiltt he 
followed with the ſecond line, compoſed of his heavy- armed 
infantry. Ihe Barbarians did nut ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, but 
took to their heels immediately. The Greeks purſued them, 
anch forced their camp, here they made a great laughter, and 
2 ſtill greater booty. πτœ s g E 
t) After this battle thentradps of Ageſilaus were at entire 
Hberty to płunder anti ravage the whole country of the Per- 
ans, and at the ſume time had the ſatis faction to ſee that prince 
anfiict-an exemplary puniſhment upon Tiſſaphernes, who was: 
a very wicked man, and the moſt dangerous enemy of the 
Greeks. (4) The king had already received abundance of 
tcomplaints againſt his conduft. Upon this oceafion. he was 
agcuſed of treaſon, as not having done his duty, in the battle. 
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gainſtuhmlewho-hach any thare än' che death-ef her. fon Cyrus, 
did not a little contribute to tlie death of Tiſſaphernes, by 
waggravatmg wart. all her power the charges againſt him; for 


A Tifarhernes had à great authority in Afia, the King was ; 
Yafraid to::attact-himiopen! but hought: ĩt neceſſary 40 tale 


with that important commiſſion, and gave him two letters at 


ithe king's orders ih regard to the war with the Greeks, with 

full power to act as was requiſite. The ſecond was addreſſed 
to Ariæus, governor of Lariſſa; by which the king com- 
» manded him to affiſt Tithrauſtes with his council, and all his] 
forces, in ſeizing Tiſſaphernes. Ile loſt no time, and ſent 
deſire Tiſſaphernes would come to him, that they might confer 


phernes, who ſuſpected nothing, went to him (with only aff 
guard of three hundred men. Whillt he was in a bath, with - 
out ſabre ort other arms, he was ſeized) and put into the. hand 
: of Tithrauſtes, who cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, and feniff 
it immediately to Peiſia. The king gave it to Paryſatis; auf 
- agrecable preſent to a princeſs of her violent and vindiane 
temper. Though'this conduct of Artaxerxes ſeems litile worth 
. of a king, no lamented the death of that ſatrap, nö 
had no veneration for the gods, nor any regard for men 2 * | 

(i) Renoph-p, $07; & 65. Plut. in Artax. p. 2022, & in Agefil. p. 60 
= ( 
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looked upon probity and honovr as empty names; who made 
a jeſt of the moſt ſacred oaths, and believed the whole ability 
and policy of a ſtateſman: conſiſted in knowing how' to deceive 


others by hypocriſy; fraud, perſidy, and/perjury.' 

Tithrauſtes had a third writing from the king, whereby he 
was appointed to command the armies in the room of Tiſſa- 
phernes. (4) After having executed his commiſſion, he ſent 


great preſents to Ageſilaus, to induce him to enter more readily 


Into his views and intereſt; and ordered him to be told, that 
the cauſe of the war being removed, and the author of all 
differences put to death, nothing oppoſed an accommodation; 
that the king of Perſia conſented, that the citizens of Aſia 
ſhould enjoy their liberty, paying him the cuſtomary tribute, 
provided he would withdraw his troops, and return into Greece. 
Ageſilaus replied, that he could conclude nothing without the 
orders of Sparta, upon whom alone depended the peace; that 
as for him, he was better pleaſed with enriching his ſoldiers 
than himſelf; that the Greeks beſides thought it more glorious 
and honourable to take ſpoils from their enemies, than to ac- 
cept their preſents. However, as he was not unwilling to give 
Tithrauftes the ſatisfaction of removing out of his province; 
and of expreſſing his gratitude to him for having pumſhed* the 
common enemy of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which 
was the province of Pharnabaſus. Tithrauſtes had himſelf pro- 
poſed that expedition to him, and paid him thirty talents for 
the charges of his journey. | , t 
Upon his march, he received a letter from the magiſtrates 
of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the command of the 
naval army, and power to depute whom he thought fit in his 
Read. By theſe new powers he ſaw himſelf abſolute com- 
mander of all the troops in that ſtate in Aſia both by ſea and 
land. This reſolution was taken, in order that all operations 
being directed by one and the ſame head, and the two armies 
acting in concert, the plans for the ſervice might be execnted 
ith more uniformity, and every thing conſpire to the ſame 
end. Sparta till then had never done the honour to any of 
heir generals, to conſide to him at the ſame time the command 
df the armies by ſea and land. 80 that all the world agree. 
hat he was the greateſt perſonage of his time, and beſt ſul 
ained the high reputation he enjoyed. But he was man, and 
nad his failin V ei TEE” $4.33 +579 1 
The firſt thing he did was to eſtabliſh Piſander his lieutenant 
a the. fleet; in which he ſeemed to have committed a confider- 
le fault; becauſe having about him many older and more 


— 
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experienced captains, without regard to the ſervice of the pub- 
lick, to do honour'to an ally, and to pleaſe his wife, who was 
Piſander's ſiſter, he entruſted him with the command of the 
fleet ; that employment being much above his abilities, though 
he was not without his merit. 77 4:4 
This is the common temptation of perſons in power, who 
believe they poſſeſs it only for themſelves and their families; 
as if the advantage of relation to them was a ſufficient title and 
qualification for poſts, which require great abilities. They do 
not reflect, that they not only expoſe the affairs of a ſtate to 
ruin by their private views, but ſacrifice beſides the intereſts of 
tleir own glory, which cannot be maintained, but by ſucceſſes | 
it were:inconſiſtent to expect from inſtruments ſo ill choſen. 2 
| (f) Ageſilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, upon the 
lands of Pharnabaſus's government, where he lived in the 
+ abundance of all things, and amaſſed great ſums of money. 
From thence advancing as far as Paphlagonia, he made an 
alliance with king Cotis, who paſſionately defired his amity, 
from the ſenſe of his faith in the obſervance of treaties, and 
his other virtues, The ſame motive had already induced Spi- 
thridates, one of the king's principal officers, to quit the ſer- 
vice of Pharnabaſus, and go over to Ageſilaus, to whom from | 
his revolt he had rendered great ſervices ; for he had a great 
body of troops, and was very brave, This officer, having | 
entered Phrygia, had laid waſte the whole country under Phar- 
nabaſus, who never dared appear in the field againſt him, nor i 
even rely upon his fortreſſes: But carrying away. whatever was | 
moſt valuable and dear to him, he kept flying continually 
before him, and retired from one place to another, changing MW 
his camp every day. Spithridates at length, taking with hin u 
ſome Spartan troops with Heri Rang (the chief of the council a. 
of thirty ſent by the republick to Ageſilaus the ſecond year) 
watched him one day fo cloſely, and attacked him fo ſucceſs | 
fully, that he made himſelf matter of his camp, and of all the 
rich ſpoils with which it abounded. But Herippidas, injudi- 
ciouſly ſetting himſelf up as an inexorable comptroller, was 
for. bringing the booty that bad been ſunk to an account; 
forced even the ſoldiers of Spithridates to reſtore what they had 
taken, and by viſiting their tents, and ſearching them with an] 
unſeaſonabſe exactitude and ſeverity, affronted Spithridates to nt 
ſuch a degree, that he withdrew directly to Sardis with bis 
—. ß f 


9 A. M. 3610. Ant. J. C. 394. Xenoph. Hiſt, Græc. I. iv. p. 57 
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It is ſaid, that in this whole expedition nothing ſo ſenſibly. 
affected Ageſilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. For, beſides - 
his being very ſorry for the loſs of ſo good an officer, and ſo 
ood troops, he apprehended being reproached with mean and 
Paid avarice : A vice equally diſhonourable to himſelf and 
his country; and of which he had taken pains to avoid the 
lighteſt ſuſpicion during his whc le life. He did not think it 
conſiſtent with the duty of his office to ſhut his eyes, through 


flothful eaſe and indolence, Wo all the malverſations that 


were committed under him ; but he knew at the ſame time, 
that there is an exactitude and ſeverity, that by being carried 
too far, degenerate into minuteneſs and petulancy, and which, 
through an extreme affectation of virtue, becomes a real and 
dangerous vice. 3 | e ee 
(n) Some time after, Pharnabaſus, who ſaw his country 
ravaged, demanded an interview with Ageſilaus, which was 
negotiated by a common frĩend of them both. Ageſilaus ar- 
rived firſt with his friends at the place agreed on, and fat down 
in expectation of Pharnabaſus upon the turf under the ſhade of 
a tree, When Pharnabaſus arrived, his people ſpread ſkins 
upon the ground of exceeding ſoftneſs from the length of their 
hair, with rich carpets of various colours, and magnificent 
cuſhions. But when he ſaw Ageſilaus fitting fimply upon the 
ground, without any preparation, he was * K. of his effe- 
minacy, and fat down alſo upon the graſs. On this occafion 
the Perſian pride was ſeen to pay homage to the Spartan mo- 
deſty and ſimplicity. i 

After reciprocal ſalutations, Pharnabaſus ſpoke to this effect: 
That he had ſerved the Lacedzmonians in the Peloponneſian 
war to the utmoſt of his power, fought ſeveral battles for them, 
and ſupported their naval army, wathout giving any room to 
reproach him with fraud or treachery, as Tiflaphernes had 
done: That he was ſurprized at their coming to attack him in 
his government; burning the towns, cutting down the trees, 


Wand laying waſte the whole cohntry: That if it was the cuſtom 


with the Greeks, who made profeſſion of honour and virtue, 
0 treat their friends and benefactors in ſuch a manner, he did 
ot know what they might mean by juſt and equitable. Theie 
omplaints were not entirely without foundation, and were 


Wntered with a modeſt, but 1 air and tone of voice. 


The Spartans, who attended Ageſilaus, not ſeeing how they 
ould be anſwered, caſt down their eyes, and kept a profound 
lence. Ageſlaus, who obſerved it, replied almoſt in theſe 
erms. “ Lord Pharnabaſus, you are not ignorant, that war 
(e) Xegoph. Hiſt, Græc. I. iv. pl 510—512, Plut, in Agefil. p. 602. 
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«* often arms the beſt friends againk each other for io defence 
«© of their country, Whilſt we were ſuch to the King your 
«© maſter, we treated him as a friend; but as we are become 
4 his enemies, we make open war againft him, as it is juſt we 
te ſhould, and endeavour to hurt him by what we act againſt 
ce you. However, from the inſtant you ſhall think fit to throw | 
* off the yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the friend 
% and ally of the 2 before the name of the king of 
„ Perſia's ſlave, you may reckon that all the troops you ſee Il 
« before your eyes, our arms, our ſhips, our perſons to the 
<< laſt man of us, are only here to defend your poſſeſſions, and 
«c ſecure your liberty, which of all bleſſings is the moſt pre- 
« cious and deſirable. off 
* Pharnabaſus anſwered, that bs the king ſent another general il 
in his place, and ſubje&ted him te the new-comer, he ſhould Bll 
very willingly noo his offer; that otherwiſe he would not Bl 
depart from the faith he had ſworn to him, nor quit his ſervice, Jl 
4 Ageſilaus then taking him by the hand, and riſing with him, 
replied, „ That it were the pleaſure of the gods, lord Phar- 
"0 nabaſus, with ſuch. noble ſentiments, that you were rather 
* our friend than our enemy.” He promiſed to withdraw i 
from his overnment, and never return into it, alt he could 
ſubſiſt el ewhere. . 8 1 
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army, and had already made the moſt remote pro- 
vinces of Afia tremble at his name, and reſound with the fame 
of his great YO diſimtereſtedneſs, moderation, Auer 
Ly valour in the greateſt dangers, and ee atience in ſup- 
| Pad fs the deft ob: Of ſo many Nel ſoldiers 


60 0 had been two years at. the head of the 


nder his "command, not one was worſe provided, or lay harder ff 
an himſelf. He was ſo indifferent as to heat or cold, that be 
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Fence The moſt a.» :eable of all ſights to the Greeks ſettled in Aſia, 
your was to ſee the lieutenants of the great king, his ſatraps, and 
ecome other great lords, who were formerly ſo haughty and untract- 
uſt we able, ſoften their note in the preſence of a man meanly clad, 
againſt and at his ſingle word, however ſhort and laconick, change 
throw their language and conduct, and in a manner transform them- 
friend ſelves into Jifreat creatures. Deputies from all parts were 
ing of ſent by the people to. form alliances with him, and his army 
ou ſee (WF increaſed every day by the troop; of the Barbarians that came 
to the to join him. 5b RS 

is; and (Wl All Afia was already in motion, and moſt of the provinces. 


lt pre- ready to revolt. Ageſilaus had already reſtored order and tran- 


their liberty under reaſonable modifications, not without ſhed- 


eneral | 
ding of blood, but without even baniſhing a ſingle perſon. 


> ſhould , 


uld not Not content with ſuch a progreſs, he had formed the deſign of 
ſervice. | attacking the king of Perſia in the heart of his dominions, to 
th him, put him in fear for his own perſon and the tranquillity he en- 
-d Phar- joyed in Ecbatana and » fa, and to find him fo much buſineſs, 
e rather as ſhould make it impragticable for him to embroil all Greece 
vichdraw from his cabinet, by corrupting the orators and 'perſors of 
he could greateſt authority in its cities with his preſents, | 


(o) Tithrauſtes, who commanded for the king in Aſia, ſeeing 
| the tendency of Ageſilaus's defigns, and defiring to prevent 
ESILAUS 


their effects, had ſent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece, witk 
2h. L- seat ſums of money to corrupt the principal perſons in the 
„ Nemea. Meities, and by their means occaſion defections againſt Sparta. 
ved by tht He knew, that the haughtineſs of the Lacedzmonians (tor all 


heir generals did not reſemble Ageſilaus) and the imperious 
manner with which they treated their neighbours and allies, 


ſpecially ſince. they conſidered themſelves as the maſters of 
mote pro- Greece, had univerſally diſguſted the peogle, and excited a 
1 the fame ealouſy that waited only an occaſion to break out againſt them. 
intrepid This ſeverity of governing had a natural cauſe in their educa- 
75 in ſup· ion. Accuſtomed from their infancy to obey without delay 
id. ſoldien r reply, firſt to their tutors, and afterwards to their magiſtrates, 
lay harden hey exacted a like ſubmiſſion from the. cities in their depen- 
Id, that he ance, were eaſily incenſed by the leaſt oppoſition, and by thia 
aſons, and xceſſive ſeverity rendered themſelves inſupportabe. 
cy Tichrauſtes therefore did not find it difficult to draw off the 


lies from their party, Thebes, Argos, Corinth, entered into 
is meaſures: The deputy did not go to Athens. Theſe three 

of that governed them, made a league 
e) Xenoph, Hiſt, Oræc. 1, ii, P. $02==gop, Plut. in Lyſand. p. 449— 
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quillity in all the cities, had reinſtated them in the poſſeſſion of 
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_ againſt the Lacedzmonians, who on their ſide ,*:epared vigor- 
ouſly for the war. Tlie Thebans at the ſame * web deputies 
to the Athenians, to implore their aid, and -that- they would 
enter into the alliance. The deputies, after having ſlightly 
paſſed over their ancient diviſions, inſiſted ſtrongly upon the 
- conſiderable ſerwice they had rendered Athens, in [refuſing to 
Join its enemies, when they endeavoured its final deſtruction. 
They repreſented to them the favourable cpportunity that offered 
for reinſtaiing themſelves in their ancient power, and to deprive 
the Lacedæmonians of the empire of Greece. That all the allies 
of Sparta, eicher without or within Greece, were weary of 
their ſevere and unjuſt ſway, and waited” only the ſignal to 
revolt. That the moment the Athenians ſhould declare them- 
ſelves, all the cities would rouze up at the ſound of their arms, 
and that the king of Perſia, who had ſworn the ruin of Sparta, 
would aid them with all his forces both by ſea and land. C 
Thraſybulus, whom the Thebans had ſupplied with arms 
and money, when he undertook; the re-eftabliſhment of the 
| Athenian liberty, ſeconded their demand with great vigour, 
and the aid was unanimoufly reſolved.” The Lacedzmonians 
on their fide took the field without loſs of time, and entered 
Phocis. Lyſander wrote to Pauſanias, who commanded one of i 
the two armies, to give him notice to march early the next day 
to Haliartus, which he deſigned to beſiege, and that he ſhould i 
be there himſelf at ſun-riſe. The letter was intercepted. Ly- 
Tander, after having waited his coming up a great while, was 
obliged to engage, and was killed in the battle. Paufanias re- 
ceived this bad news on his way; but however continued his 
march to Haliartus, and called a council of war to conſider 
upon a fecond battle. He did not think it conſiſtent with pru- v. 
dence to hazard it, and contented himſelf with making a truce, Wh 
to remove the bodies of thoſe who had fallen in the former 
fight. Upon his return to Sparta, he was cited to give an 
account of his conduct, and refuſing to appear, was condemred] 
to die. But he avoided tie execution of that ſentence by flight, 
and retired to Tegeum, where he paſſed the remainder of his 
life under the ſhelter and protection of Minerva, to whom MM 
had rendered himſelf a ſuppliant, and died of diſeaſe. 
Luſander's poverty, having been diſcovered after his death, 
did great honour to his memory; whey it was known, that off 
all the gold and riches which had paſſed through his hands, of 
a power ſo extenſive as his had been, of ſo many cities undef 
his government and which made their court to him, in a word 
of that kind of dominion and ſovereignty always , 1 
een rh ON Dan 
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Igor- him 


„he had made no manner of advantage, for the advance- 
duties ment and eoriching of his houſe. n ane 
vould Some days before his death, "two of the prineipal citizens of 
ghtly Sparta had contracted themſelves to his twao daughters; but 
n the when they knew in what condition he had left his affairs, they 


ng to reſuſed to marry them. The republick did not ſuffer fo ſordid 
tion. a baſeneſs to go unpuniſhed; nor Lyſander's poverty, which 
offered / was the ſtrongeſt proof of his Juſtice and virtue, to be treated 
eprive as an obſtacle to allying into his family. They were fined in 
e allies a great ſum, publickly diſgraced, and expoſed to the contempt 
ary of of all perſons of honour. For at Sparta there were penalties - 
mal to Bl eſtabliſhed, not only for ſuch as refuſed to marry, or married 
» them- too late, but alſo for thoſe who married amiſs : And thoſe eſpe- 


r arms, Wl cially were reckoned of this number, who, inſtead of allying 
Sparta, into houſes of virtue, and with their own relations, had 'no 
* motive but wealth and lucre in marriage. An admirable law, 
h arms and highly tending to perpetuate probity and honour in fami- 
of the lies, which an impure mixture of blood and naunert ſeldom 
vigour, fails to alter and efface ! N n 
monians BE It muſt be owned, that a generdus diſintereſtedneſs in the 
entered midſt of all that could enflamè and gratify the luſt of gain, is 
d one of very rare, and well worthy of admiration ; but in Lyſander, 
next day it was attended with great defects, which entirety obſcure-its 
e ſhould luſtre. Without ſpeaking of his imprudence in introdecing 
d. Ly- gold and filver into Sparta, which he deſpiſed himſelf, though 
ule, was he rendered it eſtimable to his country, and thereby occaſioned 
ſanias fe- its ruin, what opinion can we have of a man, brave indeed, 
nued bis well read in men, ſkilful in affairs, and of great ability in the 
conſider farts of government, and what is commonly called policy, but 
with pru- Rho regards probity and juſtice as nothing; to whom falſhood, 
a truce, fraud, and perfidy, appear legal methods for the attainment 
ze former f his ends; who does not fear, for the advancement of his 
» give al friends, and the augmenting of his creatures, to commit the 
ondemredNnoſt flagrant injuſtice and oppreſſions, and is not aſhamed r6_ 
by flight, Prophane whatever is moſt ſacred in religion, even to the cor- 
ger of b fupting of prieſts, and forging of oracles to ſatiate the empty 
whom 1 iWmbition of being equal to a king, and of aſcending the 
E Whrone ? 1 Sh 1 | 
his death (+) When Agefilaus was upon the point of leading his 
„n, that oops into Perſia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let him 
hands, now that Sparta was threatened with a furious war; that the 
-ities unde phori recalled him, and ordered him to return immediately 
in a Wordhr the defence of his country. Ageſilaus did not deliberate a 
xepciſe by J S'2 moment, 


(p) Xenoph, Hiſt. Gree, 1, iv, p. 513, Idem in Agefil, p. 657, Plut. 
Ageſil. p. 603, 604, 1 ** b | * 2 oy”. 
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moment, but returned this anſwer immediately to the Ephori, 
which Plutarch has tranſmitted to us. (2) Age/ilaws to the 
Ephori, greeting. e babe reduced part of Afra, put the Bar- 
' Garians to flight, and made great preparations for war in lonia : 
But as ycu order me to return, I am not far behind this letter, and 
fpould prevent il if poſſible. I received the command not fur myſelf, 
but my country, and its allies, I know that a general does not 
Aeſerve, or - poſſeſs, that name really, but as he ſubmits to the laws 
and the Ephori, and obeys the magiſtrates. 5 
This ready obedience of Ageſilaus has been much admired 
and applauded, and not without reaſon. Hannibal, though 
depreſſed with misfortunes, and driven almoſt entirely out of 
Italy. obeyed his citizens with great reluctance, when they 
re-called him to deliver Carthage from the dangers that threat- 
ened it, Here a victorious prince, ready to enter the enemy's . 
country, .and to attack the king of Perſia even upon his throne, 
almoſt aſſured of the ſucceſs of his arms, on the firſt order of 
the Ephori, renounces the moſt ſoothing hopes, and the moſt 
exalted expectations. He demonſtrates the truth of what was 
Jaid, That at Sparta the Jaws ruled men, and not men the laws. 
On his departure he ſaid, that thimy thouſand of the king's 
grehers drove him out of Aa; alluding in thoſe words to a 
ſpecies of Perſian coin, which had on one fide the figure of an 
archer, thirty thouſand of which pieces of money had been 
diſperſed in Greece to corrupt the orators and perſons of greateſt 
wer in the cities. EN 5 RET 
- (r) Ageſilaus in n Aſia, where he was regretted as the 
common father of the people, appointed Euxenes his lieutenant, 
and gave him four thouſand men for the defence of the country. 
Xenophon went with him. He left at Epheſus, with Mega- 
byzus the guardian of Diana's temple, half the gold he 25 
brought with him from his expedition in Perſia with Cyrus, 10 
keep it for him in truſt, and in caſe of death to conſecrate it 
to the goddeſs. N „ 
() In the mean time the Lacedzmonians had raiſed an army, 
and given the command of it to Ariſtodemus, tutor to king 
Fs lis, then an infant. Their enemies aſſembled to con- 
cert the operations of the war. Timolaus of Corinth ſaid, the 
Lacedæmonians were like a river that grew larger as it removed 
from its ſource ; or to a ſwarm of bees, which it is ealy to 
burn in their hive, but diſperſe themſelves a great way when 
they fly abroad, and become formidable by their ſtings, lle 
was therefore of opinion, that it was proper 19 attack g 10 
. Urs ES | the'r 
(9) Flut; in Apoph. Laconic. p. 211. (r) Xenoph, Hiſt, Græc. . h. 
b. 513. Xenoph. de Exped, Cyr. i. v. p. 35 (5) Xenoph. P. $14—5"% 
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their capital; which was approved and reſolved. But the La- 
cedæmonians did not give them time. They took the / field; 
and found the enemy near Nemæa, a city not very remote from 
Corinth, where a rude battle enfued. The Lacedzmonians 
had the advantage, which was very confiderable, Ageſilaus 
having received this news at Amphipolis, as he was haſtening 
to the relief of his country, ſent if directly to the cities of Aſia 
for their encouragement, and to give them hopes of his ſpeedy 
return, if the fucceſs of affairs would admit it. . ; 
(e) When the approach of Ageſilaus was known at Sparta, 
the Lacedzmonians that remained in the city, to do him ho- 
nour for the ready obedience he had paid to their orders, cauſed 
proclamation to be made by ſound of trumpet, thar all young 
perſons who were willing to aid their king, might come and 
fin themſelves for that purpoſe. Nat one of them failed to 
enter himſelf immediately with the utmoſt joy. But the Ephori 


choſe only fifty of the braveſt and moſt robuſt, whom they ſens 
him, and deſired that he would enter Bœotia with the utmoiF 
expedition; which he did accordingly. | | 128 


(2) About the fame time the two fleets came up with each 
other near Cnidos, a city of Caria. That of the Lacedæmo- 
nians was commanded by Piſander, Apefilaus's brother-in-law 
and that of the Perſians by Pharnabaſus and Conon the Athe- 
nian. The latter, obſerving that the king of Perſia's ſupplies 
came ſlowly, and occaſioned the loſs of many opportunies; had 
reſolved to go in perſon to the court, to ſollicit the king's aſ- 
ſiſtance. As he would not proſtrate himſelf before him, ac- 
cording to the Perſian cuſtom, he could not explain himſelf 
but by the intervention ef. others. He repreſented to him, 
with a force and fpirit ſeldom pardoned in thoſe who treat with 
princes, that it was equally ſhameful and aſtoniſhing, that his 
miniſters, contrary to his intention, ſhould fuffer his affairs to 
be diſconcerted and ruined for want of the neceſſary expences; 
that the richeft king in the world ſhould: give place to his ene- 
mies in the very point he was ſo infinitely ſuperior to them; 
that is, in riches ; and that for want of remitting the ſums his 
ſervice required to his generals, all their deſigns: were rendered 
abortive, Theſe remonſtrances were free, but juſt, and ſolid. 
The king received them perfectly well, and ſhewed, by his 
example, that truth may often be ſpoke to princes with ſucceſs; 
if courage were not wanting. Conon obtained all he demand- 
ed, and the king made him admiral of his fleet. FS 
„„ d I LS 
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It was compoſed of more than fourſcore and ten gallies, to 
which the enemy's was ſomewhat inferior in number. Ibey, 
came in view of each other near Cnidos, a maritime city of 
Aſia minor. Conon, who had in ſome meaſure occaſioned the 
taking of Athens by the loſs of the fea-fight near Egos- pota- 
mos, uſed extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve his misfertune, 


and to obliterate by a glorious victory the diſgrace of his ſormer 


defeat. He had this advantage, that in the battle he was 


| ping to give, the Perſians would be at the whole expence, and 3 


ear all the loſs themſelves; whereas the entize fruits of the 
victory would redCund to the Athenians, without hazarding Wi 
any thing of their on. Piſander had alſo ftrong motives to 
ſnew his valour upon this occaſion, that he might not dege- 
nerate from the glory of his brother-in-law, and to juſtify the 


choice he had made in appointing him admiral. - In effect, he 


behaved with extreme valour, and had at firſt ſome advantage; 
but the battle 2 warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking 
ight, he could not reſolve to follow them, and 
died iword in hand. Conon took fifty gallies, and the reſt 
eſcaped to Cnidos. The conſequence: of this victory was the 
revolt of almoſt all the allies of Sparta; ſeveral of whom de- 
clared for the Athenians, and the reſt reſumed their ancient 
liberty. After this battle the affairs of the Lacedzmonians | 


daily declined. All their actions in Aſia were no more than | 


the feeble efforts of an expiring power, till the defeats of | 
Leuctra and Mantinea compleated their-downfall. ; 
(x) Iſocrates makes a very juſt reflection upon the revolutions 
of Sparta and. Athens, which had always their ſource and 
origin in the inſolent proſperity of both thoſe republicks. The 
Lacedzmonians, who were at firſt | acknowledged maſters of 
Greece without oppoſition, fell from their authority only by 


tdeir enormous abuſe of it. The: Athenians ſucceeded: them if 


in power, and at the ſame time in pride; and we have ſeen BW | 
into what an abyſs of misfortunes it precipitated them. Sparta -: 
having gained the ſuperiority by the defeat of the Athenians 
in Sicily, and the taking of their city, might have improved 


well in regard to what had befallen theniſelves, as from the} 
recent example of their rival; but the moſt affecting examples 


d 


- condudf 


6 {x) Iſoc. in Orat, Areop. p. 278—2880. : 
Eo ſpecioſius quod ne ipſorum | riculo regis, victurus præmio pattits 
quidem Athenienſium ſed alieni im- Juſtin. | 
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and fo \ Sparta became as haughty and untraBaable as before 3. | 
* o experienced the ſame deftiny again. dle As before; 
puts e thenians againſt this misfortune, Iſocrate | 
| Pra Ir of the paſt, and of the times wherei 3 
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obſerved, that the decline of the greateſt republicks has 


4 K 1 1 
" 22 20 — the time they believed themſelves moſt po 
22 ar} _— t their very ſecurity has prepared the 1 — * 
* 2 | they 2 The reaſon of this 3 
rof verſi n PR 413 4 
N their. train of very different 1 8 
2 * vain- glory, pride, and inſolence, which 4 — 
i . and inſpire raſh and extravagant meaſures * "= 
2 2 2 companions of adverſity, are modeſt '< If- 
—" de and Orcumſpection, which naturally 8 A +6. 
prudent, and apt to amend from their own filings 180 | 


66 t 18 1 
that it is hard to judge which of the two conditions we 


t ought-to deſire for a cit TY ONT 
ec: be. ; y 3 as that which | i I 
«iv an almol corn path to proſperity 5 and the 2 
3 ing and ſplendid, generally leads on to the er, fo 
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ceived at. the battle of Coidos is a mournfut proof of what he 


ſays. | 

G0 Ageſilaus was in Baotia * 

e e a, and : M0 
3 hen chis bad news way; — Pn of gig 
that it might diſcourage and deter his troops, he ee 


be reported in the army, that the Lacedæmonians had gained 


a conſiderable victory at ſe: | 

ictory at lea ; and appearing i 
_— — nee his head, he offered SIE on f- 
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In more diſorder, they charged them again upon the flanks and 
rear. They could, however, neither break them, nor put them 
to flight. "Thoſe brave Thebans made their retreat continually 
fighting, and gained Helicon, elate with the ſucceſs of the 
battle, wherein on their ſide they had always remained in- 
vincible. e 


of his wounds, an 


his phalanx was drawn up, and had ſeen all the dead bodies 
removed even upon their own arms. He was informed there, 
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Aſia. | 


* the perſon of Ageſilaus, with whom he had returned from 
The firſt — very obſtinate, nor of long con- 
h 


tinuance. The Thebans ſoon put the Orchomenians to flight, 


and Ageſilaus overthrew and routed the Argives. But both 
zum having learnt, that their left wing had been very ſeverely 


ndted and fled, returned immediately; — to oppoſe 


the Thebans, and to wreſt the victory out of their hands, and 
the 'Thebans to follow their left wing, that was retired to He. 


ticon. Ageſilaus at that moment might have aſſured 'himſe!f 
of a compleat victory, if he would have let the Thebans paſs BW 
on, and had charged them after in the rear; but carried away 
by the ardour of his courage, he reſolved to op then with an 


attack in front, and to beat them by pure force. In which, 
ſays Xenophon, he ſhewed more valour than prudence. 


The Thebans, ſeeing Ageſilaus advance againſt them, drew 
alt their foot immediately into one body, formed a hollow 


ſquare, and waited his coming up in good order. The engage- 
ment was ſharp and bloody on all fides, but particularly where 
Ageſilaus fought at the head of the fifty young Spartans, ſent 
him by the city. The valour and emulation of thoſe young 


men were of great ſervice to Ageſilaus, and may be ſaid to 
have ſaved his life ; for they fought around'him with exceeding 
ardour, and expoſed themſelves foremoſt in all dangers for the 


ſafety of his perſon. They could not however prevent his | 
receiving feveral wounds through his armour from pikes and 
words. Notwithſtanding, after an exceeding warm diſpute, 


they brought him off alive from the enemy, and making their 
bodies a rampart for him, ſacrificed a great number of Thebans 


o © his defence; many of thoſe young men were alſo left upon 
the field. At length finding it too difficult to break che The- 
*bans in front, they were forced to have recourſe to what they 


had at firſt rejected. They opened their phalanx to let them WW Z 
dafs; which when they had done, as they marched afterwards ll © 
N 


Ageſilaus, though very much weakened by the at number 
Ae quantity of blood he had loſt, would 
not retire to his tent, till he had been carried to the place where 
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that many of the enemy had taken refuge in the temple of 
Minerva Itonienſis, which was not very diſtant from the field 
of battle, and aſked what he would have done with them. As 
he was full of veneration for the gods, he gave orders to let 
them go, and even ſent them a guard to eſcort them in ſafety 
wherever they thought fit. 3 

The next morning Ageſilaus, to try whether the Thebans 


would have the courage to renew the battle, commanded his 


troops to crown themſelves with flowers, and the muſick of 
the a-my to play, whilſt a trophy was erected and adorned in 
honour of his victory. At the ſame inſtant the enemy ſent 
heralds to demand his permiſſion to bury their dead; which 
he granted, with a truce; and having confirmed his victory by 
that act of a conqueror, he cauſed himſelf to be carried to 
DEI where the. Pythian games were then celebrated. He 
made there a ſolemn” proceſſion, which was followed by a ſacri- 
fice, and conſecrated the tenth part of the booty taken in Aſia 
to the god,, which amounted to an hundred talents. Theſe. 
preat men, no lefs religious than brave, never failed to expreſs- 
y preſents their gratitude to the gods for their ſucceſſes in 
arms ; declaring, - that publick homage, _that they believed 
themſelves indebted. for their victories: to their protection. | 


SECT. V. AGESILAUS: returns uictorious to Sparta. He always - 

retains. his fimplicity and ancient manners. Conxon rebuilds the 
«valls of Athens. A peace, ſhameful to the Greeks,. concluded. 
by ANTALCIDES the Lacedamenian.. To 5 45 


(a) A FTER the feftival,. Ageſilaus returned to Sparta. 


_ His citizens received him with all the marks of the 


moſt real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when they 
obſerved the ſimplicity of his manners, and the conſtant fru - 
gality and temperance of his life. At his return from foreign 
countries, where pomp, luxury, ſloth, and the love of pleaſures 
entirely prevailed. he was not infected with the manners of the 
Barbarians, as: mo of the other generals had been: He made 
no alteration in his diet, baths,. equipage of his wife, orna- 
ments of his arms, or furniture of his houſe. In the midſt of 
fo ſhining a reputation, and the univerſal applauſe, always the 
ſame, or rather more modeſt than beſore, he diftinguiſhed him- 
ſelf from the reſt of the citizens, only by a greater ſubmiſſion 
to the laws, and a more inviolable attachment to the cuſtom 


| 8 5. % 
(a) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606. : 
As. bundred teu ſand cretont, or; about 22,500 U. ferling. - 


FR Hs ere F | 
of his country; convinced, that he was only king, to be the 
brighter dee wag of thoſe virtues to others. ES 
(3) He made greatneſs conſiſt in virtue only. Hearing the 
Great King (ſo the kings: of Perſia uſed to call themſelves) 
fpoken of in magnificent terms, and: his power extremely ex- 
tolled ; * J cannot conceive,” ſaid he, wherein he is 
«© greater than me, unleſs he be more virtuous.” 
There were at Sparta ſome citizens, who, vitiated by the 
Prevailing taſte of Greece, made their merit and glory conſiſt 
in keeping a great number of horſes for the race. He per- 
ſuaded his ſiſter Cyniſca to diſpute the prize in the Olympick 
games, in order- to ſhew the Greeks, that thoſe victories, on 
which they ſet ſo high a value, were not the effects of valour 
and bravery, but of riches and expence. She was the firſt of 
her ſex who ſhared in this honour. He had not the ſame opi- 
nion of the exerciſes, which contributed to render the body 
more robuſt, and inure it to labour and fatigue ;z and, to place 
them in greater eſtimation, would often honour them with his 
preſence. 61-4210 +6 47:62. 31 „ n ee 
Some time after Lyſander's death, he diſcovered the con- 
ſpiracy formed by that captain againſt the two kings, which 
till then had not been heard of, and came to light by a kind of 
accident, in the following manner: (c) Upon ſome affairs, 
which related to the government, it was neceſſary to conſult 
Lyſander's papers, and Ageſilaus went to his houſe for that 
purpoſe. In running them over, he fell upon the ſheets, which 
contained at large the harangue of Cleon, for the new methed 
af proceeding in the election of kings. Surprized at peruſing 
itz he gave over his ſearch, and went away abruptly, 0 com- 


municate that oration to the citizens, and to let them ſee what | 
manner of man Lyſander was, and how much they had been 
dleceived in regard to him. But Lacratidas, a wiſe and prudent u 
rſon, and preſident. of the Ephori, interpoſed, by. telling r. 

im, That it was highly improper to raiſe. Lyſander from the Wl i; 
dead; on the contrary, that it was neceſſary to bury his ha- Wl er 


_ Tangue in the fame. grave with him, as of dangerous tendency, 
from the great art with which it was compoſed, and the force 
of perſuaſion that univerſally; prevailed in it, againſt which it 
might prove no eaſy matter to reſiſt. Ageſilaus was of the 
ſame opinion, and the piece was conſigned to ſilence and ob- 
livion, as the beſt uſe that could be made of it. 
(4) As his credit was very high in the city, he cauſed Te. 
Iutias, his brother by the mother's ſide, to be declared * 
| 8 1 
(%) Plut. de ſuilaud. p. 555. (eh. Plat, in Ageſil. p. 6066, (4) Iden. 
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of the fleet, _ It were to be wiſhed, that hiſtory, . to juſtify 55 


attacked it by ſea di | 
| ked i . . He, did ſeveral, other exploits againſt the 


people of 


* 7 


ſeeing his beloved country again, al 


chen 74 2 
y. a condition, gave him more BINS than he felt joy in 4 


5+ wy. © 


made a ; * K „ b N 6 Ss 
ade à fe t, to, which all the citizens, without exception, 


were invite. 
(4) Sparta could not ſee without extreme affliction To glo- 


r10us a revolution. It looke 

. ion. It looked upon the d 
1 N 71 ed upon : grandeur and po of 
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ruin, which made the Lacedzmonians take the mean reſolution 
of avenging themſelves at once upon Athens, and Conon its 
reſtorer, by making peace with the King of Perſia, With this 
view they diſpatched Antalcides to Tiribaſus. His commiſſion 


cCionſiſted of two principal articles. The firſt was, to accuſe 


Conon to that ſatrap of having defrauded the king of the money, 
Which he had employed in the re-eſtabliſhment of Athens; and 
of having formed the _ of depriving the Perfians of olia 
and Ionia, and to ſubject them anew to the republick of Athens, 
upon which they had formerly depended. By the ſecond, he 
© Had orders to make the molt advantageous propoſals to Tiribaſus 
his maſter could deſire. Without giving himſelf any manner 
of trouble in regard to Afia, he ſtipulated only, that all the 
HMlands, and other cities, ſhould enjoy their laws and liberty. 
The Lacedzmonians thus gave up to the king, with the greateſt 
injuſtice and the utmoſt baſeneſs, all the Greeks ſettled in Aſia; 
for whoſe liberty Agefilaus had fo long fought. It is true, he 
had no ſhare in this moſt infamous negociation ; the whole 
' reproach of which ought to fall on Antaleides, who, being the 
worn enemy of the king of Sparta, haſtened the peace by all 
manner of means; becauſe the war augmented the authority, 
glory; and reputation of Ageſilaus. | - oh 
'The;moft confiderable cities of Greece had fent deputies at 
the fame time tp *Tiribafes, and Conon was at the head of 
thoſe from Athens. All of them were unanimous in rejecting 
ſuch propoſals. Without ſpeaking of the intereſts of the Greeks 
of Aſſa, with which they were extremely affected, they ſaw 
themſelves expoſed by this treaty ; the Athenians, to the loſs 
of tho jſles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans, to 
abatidon the cities of Bœotia, of which they were in poſſeſſion, 
and which would thereby regain their independence; and the 
Argives; to renounce Corinth, with the loſs of which Argos 
"Itſelf would foon, in all probability, be attended. The depu- 
ties therefore withdrew without concluding any thing. 
Piribaſus ſeized Conon, and put him in priſon. Not rs. 
t& declare openly for the Lacedzmonians, without an expreſs 
order to that purpoſe, he contented himſelf with” ſupplying 
them underhand with confiderable farms of money for fitting 
but a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece might not 
be in a condition to oppoſe them. After having taken theſe 
precautions, he ſet out direAly for the court, to give the king 
an account of the ftate of his negociation. That prince was 
well ſatisfied with it, and directed him in the ſtrongeſt terms to 
put the laſt hand to it. Tiribaſus alſo laid before him the 
Bare of Conon. Some authors, accord- 


ing 
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tion | Ing to Cornelius Nepos, have wrote that he was carried to Suſa' 
a is and there executed by the king's order. 'Fhe filence of Xeno- 
this phon, who was his prom nook in regard to his death, makes 
Mon xt doubtful, whether he did not eſcape from priſon, or ſuffer, 
cculs // dd. PO TR TRL LY 
oney, Wzilſt this treaty was negoeiating, ſeveral actions little con- 
and ſiderable paſſed between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians. 
Folia It was alfo at the ſame time, that Evagoras extended his con- 
hens, _ queſts in the iſland of Cyprus, of which we fhall ſoon treat. 
d, he (4) Tinbaſns at length, upon his return, ſummoned the 
ibaſus deputies of the Grecian cities to be preſent at the reading of 
anner the treaty. It imported, that all the Grecian cities of Aſia 
uwe fhould remain dependent on the king, and that the reſt, as 
iberty. well ſmall as great, ſhould have full poſſeſſion of their liberty. 
rreateſt The king further reſerved to himſelf the iſles of Cyprus and 
\ Aſia; Clazomena, and left thoſe of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to 
ue, he the' Athenians, to whom they had long appertained. By the 
. whole ſame treaty he engaged to join with ſuch people as came into 
ing the it, in order to make war by ſea and land againſt all that ſhould* 
e by all refuſe to agree to it. We have already aid it was Sparta itſelf 
chority, ll propoſed theſe conditions. DE 

| All the other cities of Greece, or at leaſt the greateſt part 

uties at of them, rejected fo infamous a treaty with horror. However, 
head of as they were weakened” and exhauſted by domeftick diviſions, 
ejecting and not in a condition to 1 * a war againſt ſo powerful a 
, Greeks prince, who threatened to fall with all his forces upon. thoſe- 
hey ſaw who ſtrould refuſe to come into this peace, they were obliged 

the loſs againft their will to comply with it ; _— the Thebans, who 
bans, to Rad the courage to oppoſe it openly at fiſt, but were at length 
offeſſion, reduced to accept it with the others, by whom they found them 
and the ſelves univerſally abando nec. 
ch Argos Such: was the fruit of the jealouſy and diviſions, which armed 
he depu- che Grecian cities againſt each other, and was the end propoſed 


OR es” dy the. policy of Artaxerxes, in diſtributing ſums of money 
ot dar ing 
$ 


n expre | ſword, but not to the gold and preſents of the Perfians ; fo 


ſupplying {WI remote were they in this reſpect from the character of the an- 
for fitting cent Greeks their fore- fatherr s. 
might not To comprehend aright how) much Sparta and Athens differed 
aken theſe from what they had: been in former times, we have only to 


e the king 
prince was 
ft terms to 


— the two treaties concluded between the Greeks and 
Perfians; the former by Cimon the Athenian (i) under Arrax- 
erxes Longimanus above fixty years before, and the latter b. 
> him the ee 207 1t 2524379549 21, eee 
rs, accord- (3) A, M, 3617. Ant. F. C. 387. Xenoghe hv. p-. 548—551. 
e in 6) Didd, I. Xii. 5. 7434 7. n 


amongſt the feveral eſtates; invincible in arms, and to the 
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Antalcides the Lacedæmonian under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In 
the firſt, Greece, victorious and triumphant, aſſures the liberty 


of the Aſiatick Greeks, gives the law to the Perſians, impoſes 


what conditions, it pleaſes, and preſcribes bounds and limits, 
by prohibiting them to approach nearer to the ſea with their 
troops than the diſtance of three days march; or to appear 
with long veſſels in any of the ſeas. between the Cyanzan and 
Chalidonian Ni 5h is to ſay, from the Euxine to the 
coalts of Pamphilia. In the ſecond, on the, contrary, Perſia, 
grown haughty and imperious, takes, pleaſure in humbling its 


conquerors, in depriving them, with, the fingle ſtroke of a pen, 


of their Faure, in. Ana minor, in compelling them to abandon 
baſely_ all the Greeks eſtabliſhed in thoſe x nees, 
ſubſcribe to their own, ſubjection, and to, confne themſelves in 


their turn Within the narrow bounds of Greece. 


forces, and the ſame intereſt ? 


Q 


of their ſecurity, rendered them invincible, and may be faid 
 cciles that raiſed the re 
ws very ſuccefſes hecame the cauſe of its ruin, and prepared 


no jealouſy of com 


From whence can ſo ſtrange an alteration ariſe ? Are there 
not on both ſides the ſame cities, the fame people, the ſame 
„ and thi | No doubt there are; but they 

are not the ſame men, or rather, they have no longer the ſame 
principles of policy. Let us zecall B times of Greece, 
10 glorious for Athens and Sparta, hen, Ferſia came pouring 
e upon this little country with all the forces of the 
Laft, What was it that rendered the two cities invincible, and 

ſuperior to ſuch numerous and formidable armies ? Their union 
and good ce No diſſenſion between the two ſtates, 
| mmand, no private view of intereſt; in fine, no 

other conteſts. between them, but of, honour, glory, and the 


- 


1 N 
$ © 


love of their ohn e N Min eee ie mo 7g: i 
J fo laudable an union may be added an irreconcileable 
hatred for the Perſians, which, became à kind of nature in the 
Greeks,. and was the moſt diſtinguiſhing character of that 
nation. (4) It, was a capital crime, and puniſhed with death, 
only to mention peace, or. Robe any accommodation with 
them; and an Athenian mother was ſeen to throw the firſt ſtone 
at her ſon, who had dared to make ſuch a motion, and to {et 
Ibis Krick union af the two ſtates, and declared abboxrence 


of the common enemy, were a long time the potent barriers 


? 


- 
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to have been the ſource and principle of all the e. ſuc 
putation of Greece to ſo high a pitch. 
But by. a nisfortune common to, the moſt flouriſhing: ſtates, 


be way for the diſgraces it experienced in the ſequel. 
F EM Td ordi- ins , Theſe 
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ſurrection of provinees, the diſtruſt of the — part of the 


the war with the Greeks had occaſioned, applied himſelf to the 
terminating that of Cyprus, which had laſted ſeveral years, 


| preas cane was taken. He was diſtinguiſhed amongſt the youth 


his purſait,. retired: to Solos, a city of Cilicia. His + banith+ xen 


o p 
— . — 
. — — 


' Bitthe ifland near Athens, celebrated for | Cie. 


oo "THE HISTORY OF 
the firſt dignities diſpoſed of ; by their opinion the ſervices of 

the generals of armies were judged, and their rewards decided; 
The ſequel will ſhew, that from the fame ſource aroſe the in- 


vernors, the | diſcontent and conſequential revolt of the beſt 
officers; and the ill ſucceſs of almoſt all the enterprizes that 
wee brmd. ee 
Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and perplexity which 


but had been carried on with little vigour, and turned the 
greateſt part of his forces that way. r 

(en) Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamin, the capital 
city of the iſle of Cyprus. He was deſcended from Teucer of * 


Salamin, who at his return from Troy built this city, and gave 


it the name of his country. His deſcendants had reig ned there 
from that time; but a ſtranger of Phœnicia, having Gpoffeſſea 
' the lawful king, had taken his place, and to maintain himſelf 
in the uſurpation, had filled the city with. Barbarians, and ſub- 
jocted the whole iſland to the king of Pera. 
Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whoſe education 


- 


y the beauty of his aſpect, the vigour ef his body, and more 
by the modeſty and innocence of his manners 1, which are the 
groateſt ornaments of that age. As he advanced in years, the 
greateſt virtues, valour, wiſdom, and juſtice,. were obſerved to 

righten in him. He afterwards carried theſe virtues to ſo con- 
ſpicuous an height, as to gire jealouſy to thoſe that governed; 
who perceived juſtly that fo ſhining a merit could not continue 
in the obſcurity of a private condition; but his modeſty, pro- 
bity, and integrity, re-aſſured them, and they repo.ed an 
entire confidence in him, to which he always anſwered by an 
inviolable fidelity, without ever meditating their expulſion. 
from the throne by violence or treachery. Þ 
A more juſtifiable, means conducted him to it, dirine pro- 
vidence,. as Iſocrates ſays, preparing the way for him. Ore 
ef the prineipal citizens murdered the perſon upon the throne, 
and had contrived to ſeize Evagoras, and to rid himſelf of him; 
in: order to ſecure the crown to himſelf; but that prince eſcaping ¶ ſe 


ment was ſo: far: from abating his courage, that is gave him 
reien, n t e 1 3 new to 
(2 Iſocrat. in Evag, p · 380. = 
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new vigour. Attended only with fifty followers, determined 
like himſelf to conquer or die, he returned to Salamin, and ex- 
pelled the uſurper, though ſupported by the credit and pro- 
tection of the king of Perſia. Having re-eſtabliſhed himſelf in 
Salamin, he ſoon rendered his little kingdom moſt flouriſhing, 
by his application 10 the relief of his ſubjects, and by pro- 
tecting them in all — by governing them with juſtice 
and benevolence ; by making them active and laborious; by 
inſpiring them with a taſte for the cultivation of lands, the 
breeding of cattle, commerce, and navigation. He formed 
them allo for war, and made them excellent ſoldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired great repu- 
tation, when Conon, * e Athenian general, after his defeat at 
Egos-potamos, took refuge with him; (o) not thinking it 
poſſible to ſind a ſafer aſylum for himſelf, nor a more powerful 
ſupport of his country. The reſemblance of their manners 
and ſentiments: ſoon made them contract a: ſtrict amity with 
each other, which continued ever after, and proved equally ad- 
vantageous to both. Conon was in great credit at the king of 
Perſia's court, which he employed with that prince, by the 
means of Cteſias the phyſician, to accommodate his differences 
with his hoſt Evagoras, and happily effected it. ö 
Evagoras and Conon, with the great deſign of ſubverting, 
or at leaſt of reducing the great power. of Sparta, which had 
rendered itſelf formidable to all Greece, concerted together the 
means for the attainment of that end. They were both citi- 
zens of Athens; the latter by birth, and the other by right of 
adoption; which his great ſervices, and zeal for that republick 
had deſerved. 4 The fatraps of Aſia faw with pain their country 
ravaged by the Lacedæmonians, and found themſelves in great 


difficulties, from not being in a condition to make head againſt 


them. Evagoras remonſtrated to them, that it was neceſſary 


to attack the enemy as well by ſea as land; and he did not 


contribute a little, by his credit with the king of Perſia, to 
Conon's being appointed general of his fleet. 5 The celebrated 
victory over the Lacedæmonians at Cnidos was the conſe- 


quence, and gave the mortal wound to that republic. 


(p) The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the important 


ſervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered them with Arta- 
Xerxes, erected ſtatues in honour of them. . 


7) Evagoras on his ſide, extending his conqueſts from city 


to city, endeavoured to make himſelf maſter, of the whole 
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he could not keep his word with them fo ſoon as he expected, 


ſixty gallies, which he cauſed to be built, and fifty ſent him by 


tirely routed it. This firſt action was ſopn followed by another 
ut ſea, in which the Perſians were worſted for ſome time, til 


4s THE WCFST2ORWKOY 7: * | 
iſland. '» The Cypriots had reeourſe to the king of Perſia, 

That prince, alarmed by the rapid progreſs of Evagoras, of 
which he apprehended the effects, and conſcious of what im- 
portance ĩt was to him to prevent an ifland*s falling into the 
hands of an enemy, ſo favourably ſituated for holding Aſia 
minor in aue, promſed them an immediate and powerful ſup- 
port, without declaring openly however againſt Euagoras. 

” | (r} Being employed elſewhere by more important affairs, 


and had engaged. That war of Cyprus continued fix years, 
and the ſucceſs, with which Evagoras fupported it againſt the 


great king, ought to have baniſned from the Greeks all terror 


of the Perſian name, and united them againſt the common 
enemy lt is true; the ſuccours fent by Artaxerxes till then 
were little con ſiderable, as they alſo were the two following 
years. During all that time it was leſs a reab war, than a pre- 
paration for War: (), But when he had diſengaged himſelf 


from the Greeks; he applied to it vigorouſly, and attacked 


Evagoras with all his force.. 
' The army by land, commanded” by Oxontes his fon-in-law, 
conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, and the fleet of three 
hundred gallies; of which Tiribaſus, a Perſian of the higheſt 
rank and greateſt reputation was admiral. Gaos his ſon-in-law 
commanded under him. Evagoras on his fide aſſembled as 
many troops and ſhips as he could; but they were an handful, 
in comparrſon with: the formidable preparation of the Perſians. 
He had a fleet of only fourſcore and ten gallies, and his army 
ſcarce amounted to twenty thouſand: men. As he had abundance 
of light veſſels, he laid ſhares for thoſe that carried the pro- 
viſions of the enemy, of which he ſunk a great number, took 
many, and prevented the reſt from arriving; which oecaſioned 
a fumine amongſt the Perſians, attended with violent ſedi- 
tions, which could only be appeaſed by the coming of freſb 
eonvoys from Cilicia. Evagoras ſtrengthened his fleet with 


Achoris king of Egypt, with all the money and corn he could 
have occaſion for. in in ee ue 

Evagoras with his land- forees attacked immediately a part oſ 
the enemy's army, which was ſeparate from the reſt! and en- 


animated by the warm reproaches and remonſtrances of theo 
admiral, they reſumed courage, and obtained a complet 
victory. Salamin was immediately beſieged by ſea and 12 
N f A char . 8 AE Ads +8 Eva- O7 
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Evagoras, leaving the defence of the city to his ſon Pythas 


goras, quitted it in the night with ten gailies, and ſai 
jars . en gailies, and ſailed for 
nee to engage the king o Fupport him vigorouſly again 
— _— ra He _— btain from him all the aid 
At his return he found the city i exceedi 
diſtreſs; and finding himſelf without reſc . mae e 
obliged to capitulate The pro een —_— —_— 
ed to 425 poſals made to h | 
= ſhould abandon all the * of Cyprus, en. Sabin, 
where he ſhould content himſelf to reign; that he ſhould 4 
an 2 tribute to the king, and remain in obediente to — | 
2 = ge + . The 3 to which he was rev 
| iged him to accept the other conditions, hard 
_ were, but he could never reſolve to comply wh & ho, 
* perſiſted. always in declaring, that he could only treat as 4 
ing with a king. Tiribafus, who commanded the ſiege, 
_— abate 22 pretenſioas ion Tt 1 151 
Orontes, the other general, jealous of „ 
— wrote ſecretly to court againſt him, Breu. 9 _ 
ot — DG of forming deſigns againſt: the king, and areng 
— s accuſation from his continuing to hold a ſecret in» 
elligence with the Lacedæmonians, and his maniſeſt endea· 
. to make the chiefs of the army his ereatures, by the force 
. N promiſes, and a complaceney of manners not 
9 — hy 2 Artaxerxes, upon theſe letters believed he had 
= Poon ole, and that it WAS neceſſary to prevent a conſpis 
- 2 2 ond r orders immediately to 
net ent iribaſus, and ſend him to court i ins; 
_ = inſtantly put in execution. Tiribaſus, upon his — 
1 be brought to a trial in form; that the heads of 
accuſation ſhould: be communicated to him, and the roofs 
had D Ky er The king. employed in other cares 
- a t time to take cognizance of th K. 1 
- Orontes in the mean time ſceing that the 9— 
e e ee 
| he removal of Tiribaſus, quitted th * 
3 9 him, was afraid affairs — ks _—_ pow | 
my 2 to him. * He therefore cauſed Evagoras to be ſpoke 
o _ and ; the negociation was reſumed, the offers made 
e 2 letter were accepted, and the mortifying article; 
8 prevented the concluſion of the treaty, retrenched. | 
ing of San e only and engaged 60 be, a, emma wibotes 
n only, and engaged to pay an annual tri 7 
4 ky appears that this prince lived —— * eee 
he concluſion of the treaty 3 for his death is dated in the ear 
he world 3632. His old age was attended with a 9 
„ neſs 


* M. 3619. Ant. J. C: 385. n eee 
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neſs and tranquillity never interrupted with ſickneſs or diſeaſe; 


te uſual effect of a ſober and temperate life. Nicocles his 


eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as 
throne. - He celebrated his funeral with the utmoſt magni- 
ficence. The diſcourſe, entitled Evagoras, compoſed by Iſo- 
crates, to inſpire the young king with the deſire of treading 
jn the ſteps of his father, and from which J have extracted the 
ſubſequent eulogium, ſerved for his funeral oration. He alſo 
addreſſed another tract to Nicocles which bears his name, 
wherein he gives him admirable precepts for governing well. 
I ſhall perhaps have occaſion to ſpeak 7.0 
enſuing volume. , eee 
Eulagy and Character of EVAGORAS. 


| (») Though Evagoras was only. king of a little ſtate, Iſo- 
erates, who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, com- 
pares him with the moſt powerfu} monarchs, and propoſes 


him as the perfect model of a good king, convinced that not 


the extent of provinces,. but extent of mind and greatneſs of 
foul, conſtitute ' great princes. He does in effect point out to 


us many qualities truly royal in him, and which ought to give 


ns a very high idea of his merit. 

- Evagoras was not of the number of thoſe princes, who be- 
lieve, that to reign, it is ſufficient to be of the blood royal, 
and the birth which gives a right to the crown, gives alſo the 
merit and qualities neceſſary for wearing it with honour. He 
did not fancy, that it could be ſuppoſed, as every other con- 
dition and ſtation of life made a kind of apprenticeſhip neceſ- 
ſary to its ſucceſs, the art of reigning, the moſt difficult and 
important of all, ſhould require no pains and preparation for 
its attainment, He came into the world with the moſt happy 
diſpoſitions; a great fund of genius, an eaſy conception, 3 
Hvely and inſtant penetration which ee eſcaped, a ſolidity 
ef judgment, that immediately reſolved what it was neceſſary 
to act; qualities, which might ſeem to diſpenſe with all ſtudy 
and application; and yet, as if he had been born without 
'talents, and found himſelf obliged to ſupply by ſtudy what he 
might want dy nature, he negleted no means fot the em- 
belliſhment of his mind, and devoted a? conſiderable part of his 
time in inſtructing himſelf, in reſſecting, meditating, and con- 
ſulting the judgment and merit of others. 
When he aſcended the throne, his greateſt care and appli- 


Eation was to know mankind, in which the ability of a _- 
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teaſe; und of thoſe Who. are. at the head of affairs, Princip ally 
es his conſiſts, He had, no doubt, prepared himſelf for. | 

ell as | by the ſtudy af hi ; 


n Sives a kind of anticipa. 
agni- tion of it, ſupplies the place of experience, and teaches 
dy Iſo- us what the men are with whom we live, by what they have 
eading en in other ages. But we ſtudy men quite differently in 
ed the themſelves ; by their manners, characters, conduct and ac. 
He alſo tions. The love of the commonwealth rendered him attentive 
name, to all perſons, who were capable of ſerving or hurting it. He 
g well. applied himſelf to the di overy of their moſt ſecret inclinations 
in the and principles of action, and to the knowledge of their different 
talents an degrees of Capacity, in order to gu each his 
praper poſt, to beſtow aut ority according to merit, and to 
make the private and publick Promote each other. He 
neither rewarded nor puniſhed his ſuhjects, ſays Iſocrates; 
te, Iſo- from the report of others ; but ſolely upon his Own knowledge 
„ com- and experience of them ; and neithe the virtues of the good, 
ropoſes nor the vices of the bad, eſcaped his en 
nat not 


ped uiry and Netration, 
He had one quality very ſeldom es. = mag who poſleſ 
neſs of the firſt rank in authority, eſpecially when they believe B 
out to ſelves capable o erni 
to give li 


| » Which aroſe from a 
| diffidence in his own abilities. Wi I 
ho be- i 


* great qualities, he 

id not ſeem to have occaſion for recourſe to the counſel of 

1 royal, others, and neverthelſs made no reſolution, and formed no 
alſo the enter prize, without havi 


ng firſt conſulted the wiſe 
r. He had placed about him ; hi a 
er con- 


tent poiſons of ſoverei 
> necel. cline the greateſt part of thoy; 


n power, in- 

vie who arri Ve at thrones, either to 
ult and alk no*counſel at all, or not to follow it when they do. 
tion for ntent upon diſcovering the excellent in every form of go- 
happy vernment and private Condition of life, he Propoſed the unitin 
tion, 3 of all their igh qualities and great advantages in himſelf; 
ſolidity affable.and Popular as in republican ſtate; Srave and ſerious 8 
eceſſary in the councils of the eciſive 
11 ſtudy x mature deli dation; a profound Politician 
without the extent and rectitude of his Views ; an accompliſhed 
hat he warrior, from inirepid valour in battle directed by a wiſe mo- 
he em · eration; a ood father, a good relati fri 
rt of his 


what crowns al] his praiſe, jn 


riend, and 
| every circumſtance of his cha- 
1d con- racter, always great, and always himſelf, 2 
W He ſupported his dignity and rank, not.with an air of pride 
appli- ¶ and haughtineſs, but by a ſerenity of aſpect, and 
Prince, 


a mild and | 
ealy majeſty, reſulting from innate virtue, and the 
ane 2 TL 0 | 


à good 
> e 3 17; eds roms dee N 1 


that ſcience 
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- & good conſcience. He won the hearts of his friends by his 
liberality, and conquered others by a greatneſs ef ſoul, io 
which they could not refuſe their eſteem and admiration. - 
But what was moſt royal in him, and attracted the entire 
confidence of his ſubjects, neighb- urs, and even enemies, was 
his ſincerity, faith, and regard to all his engagements ; and 
His hatred, or rather deteſtation, for all diſguiſes, falfhcod, and 
fraud. A ſingle word on his fide had as much regard paid to 
it as the moſt ſacred oath; and it was univerſally — that 
nothing was capable of inducing him to violate it in che leaſt 
&ircumftance whatſee en. 5 
It was by all theſe excellent qualities, that he effectually 
reformed the city of alamin, and entirely changed the face of 
Its affairs in a very ſhort time. He found it groſs, ſavage, and 
Þarbarous, without any taſte either for learning, commerce, or 
Arms. What cannot a prince do that loves his people, and is 
beloved by them; who believes himſelf great and powerful 
only to render them happy; and knows how to ſet a juſt value 
upon, and do honour to, their labours, induſtry, and merit of 


every kind? He had not been many years upon the throne, | 
before arts, ſciences, commerce, navigation, and military dit j 
cipline, were ſeen to flouriſh at Salamin ; infomuch that that : 
City did not give place to the moſt opulent of Greeee. 0 
Iſocrates often repeats, that in ti e praiſes he gives Evagoras, w 

of which 1 have only extracted a part, far from exaggerating w 
any thing, he always falls ſhort of truth. To what can we ll & 
attribute a reign ſo wiſe, ſo juſt, ſo moderate, fo-conſtantly Ml wi 
employed in rendering his ſubjects happy, and in promoting Wl he 

the publick good? The condition of Evagoras, before he came ¶ wi 


to govern, ſeems to me to have contributed very much to it. 
The being born a prince, and the having never experienced 
any other condition but that of maſter and ſovereign, are, in 
my opinion, great obſtacles to the knowledge and practice of 
the duties of that high ſtation. Evagoras, who came into the 
world under a tyrant, had long obeyed before he commanded. 
Hie had borne in a private and dependent life the yoke of an 
abſolute and deſpotick power. He had ſeen himſelf expoſed 
to envy and calumny, and had been in danger for his merit 
and virtue. Such a prince had only to be told upon his aſcend- 
ing the throne; what was ſaid to a great®* emperor; + You 
«© have not always been what you now are. Adverſity has pre- 

% pared you to make a good uſe of power. You have _ 
| 5 „ * | $7}; 416 Ong 
® Trojau, I nobiſcum, periclitatus es, timuiſt, 
Quam utile eſt ad uſum ſecun- | Quz unc erat innocentium vita icy 


dorum per adverſa veniſſe! Vixilts ] et expertus es. Plin. in Punegyr. 
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e r us, and like us. Vou have been in danger. 
under bad princes. You: have trembled for ydurſelf, and 
„ known' by experience ho virtue / and innoernce have been, 
4 treated. What he had pertonaliy ſuffered; what he had 
feared for himſelf ur others, what he had feen unjuſt- and un- 
reaſonable in the oondudt of his ꝓredeceſſors, had opened his 
eyes, and taught him all his duty. It ſufficed to tell him, what 
the emperor Galba told P.ſo, when he adopted him his aſſo- 
ciate in the. empire: Remember what you condemned or 
<< applauded in princes, . when you were a private man- You 
« have only to conſult the judgment you then paſſed upon 
them, and to act conformably to it, for your inſtruction in 
the art of. reigning wel LY? e anget 4} gots 


Trial of Taxx1nasus., 


We have already ſaid, that Tiribaſus, having been accuſed 
by Orontes of forming a conſpiracy againſt the King, had been 
ſent to court in chains. Gaos, admiral of the fleet, who had 
married? his daughter, apprehending that Artaxerxes would 
involve him in the affair with his father-in-law, and cauſe him 
to be put to death upon mere ſuſpicion, conceived he had no 
other means for his {ecurity, tan an open revolt. He was very 
well beloved by the ſoldiers, and all the officers of the fleet 
were particularly at his devotion. Without loſs af time he 
ſent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and conaluded a league 
with him againſt the king of Perſia. On another Hide, he ſol- 
cited D FS CE warmly to come into that league, 
he came MW with aflurances of making them maſters of all Greece, and of 
eſtabliſhing univerſally their form of government; at which 
they had lang ſeemed to aſpire. They hearkened favourably 


are, in o theſe propoſals, ard embraced with. joy this occaſion of 
raktice of Waking arms againit Artaxerxes; the rather, becauſe the peace 
into the rey had concluded with him, by which they bad given up the 
amande recks af Aſia, had covered them with. ſhame, and filled them 
oke of an wh more. en a, n 01 4m fon 
f expoſed BI As foon as Artaxerxes had putan end to the war of 1 Cyprus, 
his merit We thought of concluding alſo the affair of T iribaſus. He was 
is aſcend No juſt to appoint fur that urpoſe three commiſſioners, who 
40 + You re great lords of Perſia diſtinguiſhed Probity, and of the 
I W eee e [942633 eee FS  Tagheſt 
Dave. 1 * Utiliimus quĩdem ac rom 5 b 1 Niodorns refers the deciffen of this 
Po dus bonarum malarumque rerum de- ur, till after the War Toh the Ca- 
bs timoift ctus, cogitare quid aut nõlueris ſub f A,, of vc ich woe foul! eon ſpeaks 


o principe, aut volucris. Tucir. 125 ſeems very improbable, 
Panegy7» S2<1) Ws +7> 7 « 


ft, . i. C. 16. 2 
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the king's intereſts, were his motives for it. He did not deny 


.. innocents have been deſtroyed for want of obſerving this rule, 
_ which even the Pagans: conſidered as the baſis of all juſtice, 
and the guardian of the publick tranquillity! ß 


Sect. VII. The expedition of 'ARTAXRRXES again the Cad. 


it is probable had revolted, and refuſed t, pay the cuſtomary 
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higheſt reputation in his court. The affair came to an exami - 
nation, and an hearing on both ſides. For ſo conſiderable 2 
crime, as that of having conſpired againſt the king's perſon, 
no other proofs were produced, than the letter of Orontes; 
that is to ſay, of a declared enemy, ſtudious to ſupplant his 
rival. Orontes was in hopes, from his credit at court, that 
the affair would not have been diſcuſſed in the uſual forms, 
and that upon the memorial ſent by him, the accuſed would 
have been condemned without further examination. But that 
was not the cuſtom with the Perſians. By an anciently eſta- 
bliſhed regulation, to which amongſt other privileges they had 
a right by birth, no perſon. was ever to be condemned, without 
being firſt heard and confronted with his accuſers. This was 
granted to Tiribaſus, who anſwered to all the articles of the 
— As to his connivance with Evagoras, the treaty itſelf 
concluded by Orontes was his: apology z as it was abſolutely 
the ſame that prince had propoſed to him, except a condition, 


+ which would have done honour to his maſter. As to his inte]- 


ligence with the Lacedæmonians, the glorious. treaty he had 
made them ſign ſufficiently. explained, whether: his own, or 


his credit in the army; but apprehended, it had not been long 
a crime to be. beloved by the officers and ſoldiers; and con- 
eluded his defence, in repreſenting the long ſervices he had 
rendered the king with inviolable Tadel 3 and eſpecially his 
2 fortune in having formerly ſaved his life, when he was 
unting, and in great danger of being devoure® by two lions. 
The three commiſſioners were unanimous in. declaring Tiri- 
baſus innocent. 'The king reſtored him to his former favour, 
and juſtly enraged at the black deſign of Orontes, let the 
whole weight of his indignation fall upon him. A ſingle ex- 
ample of this kind againſt informers convicted of falſhood, 
would for ever ſhut the door againſt calumny. How many 


1 | feans. Hiſtory of DaTames tbe Carian. bes 
Ma ii EE Mr a ted terns; facz, 1D 
(a)? HEN Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian wat, 

he entered upon another againſt the Caduſians, wiv 


tribute; for authors ſay nothing as to the occaſion of this 4 


( Plat. in Artar, p. 1023, 1024, 
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mi- Thoſe people inhabited part of the mountains, ſituate between 
e 2. the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas in the north of Media. The ſoil 
ſon, is there ſo ungrateful, and ſo little proper for cultivation, that 
tes; no corn is ſowed upon it. The people ſubſiſt almoſt entirely - 
bis upon apples, pears; and other fruits of that kind. Inured from 
that their infancy to a hard and laborious life, they looked upon 


rms, dangers and fatigues as nothing; and for that reaſon made 
AA: | excellent ſoldiers: The king marched againſt them in perſon 
- that at the head of an army of three hundred thouſand foot, and ten 
eſta- thouſand horſe. Tiribaſus was with him in this expedition. 
y had Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, when his 
ithout army ſuffered extremely by famine. The troops could find 
is Was nothing to ſubſiſt upon, and it was impoſſible to bring provi- 
of the ſions ftom other places, the ways being difficult, and imprac- 
itſelf ticable. The whole camp were reduced to eat their carriage 
olutely beaſts; which ſoon became ſo ſcarce, - that an aſs's head was 
dition, valued at ſixty drachmas “, and was very hard to be got at 
s intel- that price. The king's table itſelf began to fall ſhort, and 
he had only a few horſes remained, the reſt having been entirely con- 
wn, or ſumed. e e 5 | 
or deny In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribaſus contrived a ſtra- 


en long tagem, which ſaved the king and army. The Caduſians had 
nd con- tao kings, who were encamped ſeparately with their troops. 
he had {iribaſus, who took care to be informed of all that paſſed, 
zally his WI had been apprized, that there was ſome miſunderſtanding be- 
n he was Wi tween them, and that their jealouſy of each other prevented 

wo lions WW their acting in concert, as they ought to have done. After 
ing Ti- having communicated his deſign to Artaxerxes, he went himſelf 
r favour, to one of the kings, and diſpatched his ſon to the other. They 
5, Jet ie each of them informed the king to whom they applied, that 
ſingle e the other had ſent ambaſſadors to treat with Artaxerxes pri- 
fal ſhood, I vately, and adviſed him to loſe no time, but to make his peace 
low man directly, in order that the conditions of it might be the more 
> this rule, advantageous; promiſing to aſſiſt them with their whole credit. 
all juſtce, Nhe fraud ſucceeded. The tf pagans thought it no crime to 
bie it with enemies. Ambaſſadors ſet out from both princes 

with Tiribaſus and his ſon in their company. 

As this double negotiation laſted fome time, Artaxerxes 
began to ſuſpect Tiribaſus; and his enemies taking that op- 
portunity, forgot 3 his prejudice, that might ruin him 
in the king's opinion, That prince already repented the con- 
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duſians, wiWidence he had repoſed in him, and thereby gave room for 
ie cuſtom 1ivie who envied him, to vent their calumnies and invectives. 
of this wu Von. III. | 1 Widow 


Lug lrures, 1 Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoſte requirat ? Virgil, 


ww 
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Upon what does the fortune of the moſt faithful ſubjects de- 
pend with a credulous and ſuſpicious prince! Whilſt this 
paſſed, arrived Tiribaſus on his fide, and his ſon on the other, 
each with | ambaſſadors from the Caduſians. The treaty being 
concluded with both parties, and the peace made, Tiribaſus 
became- more powerful than ever in his maſter's favour, and 

returned-with him. - | nk e bag 
The king's behaviour in this march was much admired. 
Neither the gold with which he was covered, his purple robes, 
nor the jewels that glittered all over him, and were worth ſix- 
and-thirty millions of livres“, prevented his having an equal 
ſhare in the whole fatigue with the meaneſt ſoldier. He was 
ſeen with his quiver at his back, and his ſhield on his arm, to 
. diſmount from his horſe, and march foremoſt in thoſe rugged 
and difficult countries. The ſoldiers obſerving his patience 
and fortitude, and animated by his example, became ſo light, 
that they ſeemed rather to fly than walk. At length he arrived 
at one of his palaces, where the gardens were in admirable 
order, and there was a park of great extent and well planted, 
which was the more ſurprizing, as the whole country about it 
was entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. As it was the 
depth of winter, and exceſſive cold. he gave the ſoldiers per- 
miſſion to cut down the wood in this 2 without excepting 
the fineſt trees, either pines or cypreſſes. But the ſoldiers not 
being able to, reſolve to fell timber of ſuch exceeding beauty 
end ſtatelineſs, the king took an ax, and began by cutting the 
fineſt and largeſt tree himſelf; after which the troops ſpared 
none, cut down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as 
many fires as were neceſſary to their paſſing the night without 
any inconvenience. When we reflect hew much value great 
perſons generally ſet upon their gardens and houſes of pleaſure, 
we mult confeſs Artaxerxes's generoſity. in making this ſacrifice, 
which argued a very laudable goodneſs ef heart, and a ſen- 
fibility for the diſtreſſes and ſufferings of his ſoldiers. But he 
did not always ſupport that character. Mons 
The king had Joſt in this enterprize a great number of ht 
beſt troops, and almoſt all his horſes : And as he imagined 
that he was deſpiſed upon that account and the ill ſucceſs of 
his expedition, he became very much out of humour with the 
grandees of his court, and put to death aygreat number of them 
in the emotions of his wrath, and more out of diftruſt, and 
the fear of their attempting pig wee > againſt him. For fear 
in a ſuſpicious prince is a very deſtructive and bloody _ 
> * WREIED 
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whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and averſe to all jea- 
touſy and ſuſpicion, | I ES „ 

65 One of the principal officers that periſhed in this expe- 
dition againſt the Caduſtans, was Camiſares, by nation a Ca- 
rian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a province incloſed be- 
tween Cilicia and Cappadocia. - His ſon: Datames ſucceeded 
him in that government, which was given him in conſideration 
of the good ſervices he had alſo rendered the king in the ſame 
expedition, He was the greateſt captain of his time; and 
Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his life, does not prefer 
Amilcar and Hannibal to him amongſt the Barbarians. It 
appears from his hiſtory of it, that no one ever excelled him 
in boldneſs, valour, and ability in inventing ſchemes and ſtra- 
3 in activity in the execution of his deſigns, in preſence 
of mind to reſolve in the heat of action, and to find reſources 
upon the moſt deſperate occaſions ; in a word, in every thing 
that regards military knowledge. It ſeems that nothing was 
wanting to his having acquired a more illuſtrious name, than 
a noble theatre, and more, exalted oceaſions; and perhaps an 
hiſtorian to have given a more extenſive narration of his ex- 
ploits. For Cornelius Nepos, according to his general plan, 
could not relate them but in a very ſuccin& manner. 5 

He began to diſtinguiſh himſelf particularly by the execution 


of a commiſſion, that was given him to reduce Thyus, a very 


powerful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who had re- 
volted againſt the king. As he was his near relation, he 
thought it incumbent upon him at firſt to try the methods of 
lenity and reconciliation, which almoſt coſt him his life, 
through the treachery of Thyus, by the ambuſcades he laid-for 
him. Having eſcaped ſo great a danger, he attacked him with 
open force; though he ſaw himſelf abandoned by Ariobarzanes, 
fatrap of Lydia, Ionia,' and all Phrygia, whom jealouſy pre- 
vented from giving him aid. He took his enemy priſoner, 
with his wife and children; and knowing with what joy the 
king would receive the news, he endeavoured to make it the 
more ſenfible by the pleaſure of a ſurprize. He ſet out with 
his illuſtrious priſoner, without giving the court any advice, 
and made great marches, to prevent its being known from 
rumour before his arrival. When he came to Suſa, he equipped 
Thyus in a very ſingular manner. He was a man of a very tall 
ſtature, of an haggard and terrible aſpect, a black complexion, 
with the hair of his head and beard very long. He dreſt him 
in a magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets of gold about 
Fat: F AY E390 3 his 
(5) Corn. Nep. in vit. Datamis, 
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his neck and arms, and added to this equipage all the orna- 
ments of a king, as he was in effect. For himſelf, in the groſs - 
habit of a peaſant, and elad like a hunter, he led 'Thyus upon 
the left in a leaſh, like a wild beaſt that had been taken in the 
toils. The novelty of the fight drew the whole city after it: 
But nobody was ſo much ſurprized and pleaſed, as the king, 
when he ſaw them approach in that pleaſant maſquerade. The 
rebellion of a prince, very powerful in his country, had given 
Artaxerxes great and juſt alarm, and he did not expect to have 
ſeen him ſo ſoon in his hands. So ſudden, and ſucceſsful an 
execution gave him an higher opinion than ever of the merit of 
T To expreſs his ſenſe of it, he gave him an equal ſhare in the 
command of the army, deſigned againſt: Egypt, with Pharna- 
baſus and Tithrauſtes, the two principal perſons: im the ftate, 
and even appointed him general in Wal when che recalled 
. Pharnabaſus.: ee eee eee 2272457 
When be was upon che point of ſetting out for that expe- 
dition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly againſt A ſpis, 
who had made the country revolt, which he commanded in the 
neighbourhood of Cappadocia, The commiſſion was little 
important. for an officer, who had been appointed general, and 
beſides very dangerous, becauſe it was neceſſary to go in queſt 
of the enemy into a very remote country. The — ſoon 
perceived his error, and countermanded him: But Datames 
Tot ſet out directly with an handful of men, and marched | 
night and day; judging that diligence, without a great num- 
ber of troops, was all that was neceſſary, to ſurprize and van- I 
quiſh the enemy. It happened according to his expectation, - 
and the couriers difpatched by the king, met Aſpis in chains a 
upon the road to Suſa. lint nt? | - +342] 
Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. It was MW «©; 
not known which to admire moſt, his ready obedience, his f 
wiſe and enterprizing bravery, or his extraordinary ſucces. WM di 
So glorious a reputation gave offence to the courtiers in power. ¶ ſtr 
Enemies in ſecret to each other, and divided by a contrariety j 
of intereſts, and a competition in their pretenſions, they united 
together againſt a ſuperior merit which reproached their de 
fects, and was therefore a crime in their acceptation. They 
conſpired to ruin him in the king's opinion, and ſucceeded but 
too well. As they beſieged him perpetually, and he was not 
upon his guard againſt perſons who appeared ſo well affected 10 
his ſervice, they inſpired him with jealonſy and ſuſpicion, 0 
the prejudice of the moſt zealous and faithful of his officers. 
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An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the higheſt 
poſts at the court, apprized him of what paſſed, and of the 
conſpiracy which had been formed againſt him,. and had already 
ſunk his credit conſiderably with the king. * He repreſented. 
to him, that if the Egyptian expedition. with which he was 
charged, ſhould take a bad turn, he would find himſelf ex- 
A to great dangers : That it was the cuſtom with kings to 
attribute good ſucceſſes to themſelves and their auſpicious for- 
tune only, and to impute the bad to the faults of their gene- 
rals, for which they were reſponſible at the peril of their heads: 
That he ran the greater riſque, as all that were about the 
king's perſon and had any aſcendant over him, were his de- 
clared enemies, and had ſworn his deftrucion.. - -- ; 
Upon this advice, Datames reſolved to quit the king's ſer- 
vice, though without doing any thing hitherto contrary to the 
fidelity he owed him. He left the command of the army to 
Mandrocles of Magneſia, departed with his own. troops for 
Cappadocia, ſeized Paphlagonia which joined it, allied himſelf. - 
ſecretly with Ariobarzanes, raiſed: troops, took poſſeſſion of 
fortreſſes, and put good garriſons in. them. He received ad- 
vice, that the Piſidians were arming againſt him. He did not 
wait their coming on, but made his army march thither under 
the command of his youngeſt ſon, who had the misfortune to 
be killed in a battle. However lively his affliction. might be 
upon that occaſion, he concealed his death, left the bad news: 
jhould diſcourage his troops. When he approached near the 
enemy, his firſt care was to take poſſeſſion of an. advantageous 
poſt. (c) Mithrobarzanes, his father-in-law, who commanded. 
tie horſe, believing his ſon entirely ruined, determined to. go- 
over to the enemy. Datames, without concern cr emotion,, 
cauſed a rumour to be ſpread. throughout the army, that it was 
only a feint concerted between him and his father-in-law, and 
followed him cloſe, as if he defigned to put his troops into a 
diſpoſition for charging the enemy in two different attacks. The 
. had all the ſucceſs he expected from it. When they 
joined battle, Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both 
ſides, and cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the Pi- 
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t e 5 impellantur ad eorum perniciem, quo- 
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| fidians was put to flight, and left Datames maſter of the field, 
and of all the rich booty found in the camp of the conquered, 
Datames had-not till then declared openly againſt the king, 
the actions we have related being only againſt governors, with 
whom he might have particular differences, which we have 
. obſerved before was common enough. His on eldeſt fon, 
called. Sciſmas, made himſelf his accuſer, and diſcovered his 
whole deſigns to the king. Artaxerxes was highly appreher five 
of the — He knew all the merit of this new enemy, 
and that he did not engage in any enterprize, without havin 
maturely conſidered all its conſequences, and taken the necef | 
ſary meaſures to ſecure its ſucceſs ; and that hitherto the exe- 
cution had always anſwered the wiſdom of his projects. He 
ſent an army againſt him into Cappadocia of almoſt two hun- 
dred thouſand men, of which twenty thouſand were horſe, all 
commanded by Autophradates. The troops of Datames did 
not amount to the twentieth part of the ſings : So that he 
had no reſource but in himſelf, the valour of his foldiers, and 
the happy ſituation of the poſt he had choſen. For in that 
conſiſted his chief excellence ; never captain having better 
known how to take his advantages and chuſe his ground, when 
he was to draw up an army an battle. | | 
His poſt, as J have obſerved, was infinitely ſuperior to that 2 
of the enemy. He had pitched upon a ſituation, where they 4 
could not ſurround him ; where, upon the leaſt movement they Z 
made, he could come to blows with them with very conſiderable w 
advantage; and where, had they reſolved to fight, their odds th 
in number would have been abſolutely uſeleſs to them. Auto- m 
hradates well knew, that according to all the rules of war, fo 
8 ought not to hazard a battle in ſuch a conjuncture: But he WM ©; 
_ obſerved at the ſame time, that it was much to his diſhonour, with me 
ſo numerous an army, to make choice of a retrear, or to con- tag 
tinue any longer in inaction before an handful of enemies. He ſta 
therefore gave the ſignal. The firſt attack was rude; but the def 
troops of Autophradates ſoon gave way, and yere entirely 
routed. The victor purſued them for ſome time with great WM frie 
ſlaughter. There were only a thouſand men killed on the fide 
of Datames. R | | 
Seyeral battles, or rather ſkirmiſhes, were fought afterwards, 
in which the latter was always victorioub; becauſe, perfedtly 
knowing the country, and ſucceeding eſpecially in the ftrata- 
gems of war, he always poſted himſelf advantageouſly, and 
engaged the enemy in difficult ground, from whence they could 
not extricate themſelves without. loſs, Autophradates ſeeing 
: | | a 
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1d, all his endeavours ineffectual, and His ſupplies entirely ex- 
8 hauſted, and deſpairing of ever being able to ſubject by force 
ng, ſo artful and valiant aa enemy, intreated an accommodation, 
vith * and propoſed to him, the being reſtored to the king's: favour 
ave upon honourable conditions. Datames was not ignorant; that 
ſon, there was little ſecurity for him in ſuch. a choice, Becauſe: . 


his princes are ſeldom reconciled in earneſt with a ſubje&, who 
has failed in his obedience, and to- whom they ſee themſelves 
in ſome ſort obliged to ſubmit. However, as only deſpair had 
hurried him into the revolt, and he had. always retained at 
heart the ſentiments of zeal and affection for his prince, he 
accepted the offers with joy, which would put an end to the 
violent condition his misfortune had engaged him in, and: 
afforded him the means of returning to his duty, and of em- 
ploying his talents for the ſervice of the prince to whom they 
were due. He promiſed to ſend deputies to the king; upon 
which enſued a ceſſation of arms, and Autophradates retired. 
into Phrygia, which was his government. | 
Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiouſly enraged 
againſt him, had changed the eſteem and affection, he formerly 
profeſſed for him, into an implacable hatred. Finding himſelf 
incapable of conquering him by the force of arms, he was not 
aſhamed to employ artifice and tteachery : Means unworthy 
every man of honour, and how much more ſo of a prince! 
He hired ſeveral murderers to afiaflinate him ; but Datames 
was ſo happy as to eſcape their ambuſcades. At length Mi- 
thridates, the ſon of Ariobarzanes, to whom the king had 
made magnificent promiſes, if he could deliver him from ſo 
formidable an enemy, having inſinuated himſelf into his friend- 
But he ſhip, and having long treated him with all the marks of the 
ur, with WW moſt entire fidelity to acquire his confidence, took the advan- 
to con- tage of a favourable opportunity, when he was alone, and 
ies. He ſtabbed him with his ſword, before he was in a condition to 
but the defend himſelf. 
entirely Thus * fell this great captain in the ſnares of a pretended 
ith great friendſhip, who had always thought it his honour to obſerve 
a the fide fl the moſt inviolable fidelity, in regard to thoſe with whom he 
had any engagements. Happy, had he.always piqued himſelf 


frerwards, ¶ allo upon being as faithful a ſubje&, as he was a true friend; 

perfect and if he had not, in the latter part of his life, ſullied the 
the ſtrata- I luſtre of his heroick qualities, by the ill uſe he made of them; 
uſly, and which neither the fear of diſgrace, the injuſtice of thoſe who 
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envied him, the ingratitude of his maſter for the ſervices he 
had rendered him, nor * any other pretext could ſufficiently 
ZZ: 8 | : 
I am ſurprized, that, comparable as he was to the preateſt 
perſons of antiquity, he has remained in a manner buried in 
filence and oblivion. His great actions and exploits are how. 
ever worthy of being preſerved in hiſtory. For it is in ſuch 
| ſmall bodies of troops, as thoſe of Datames, that the whole 
foul is exerted, in which the higheſt prudence is ſhewn, in 
which chance has no ſhare, and the abilities of a general ap- 
pear in their full light. 2 


* This doctrine of Mr. Rollin's may | free nation; *<wubere, by. the maxims ef 
do very well in France, where implicit | the law, and the conflicution of the go- 
obedience to the grand 'monarch is the | wernment, the ſubjett in many inflances 
lav of the land; but it bas too much | is diſpenſed from his obedience, and may 
of that exploded abſurdity, paſſive obe- defend bimſelf (even in arms) againſt 


dience ( founded in an erroneous accep- | his prince: viz, in caſes of life and 


gation of religion) to. be admitted in a | liberty. 
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